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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Two volumes of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border wove published in 1802; — a tliird fol- 
lowed in 1803 ; and, in the course of subsequent 
editions, the iirraiigcmcnt of the ballads under- 
went various changes, mid numerous additions 
were made to i.he Notes. Sir Walter Scott drew 
up, in March 1830, the “ Introductory llcinarks 
on Popular Poetry,’* which appear at the head 
of the present volume, and an Essay on Imi- 
tations of the Ancient Ballad,” which will bo 
given in the fourth volume of this edition. Ho 
kept by him, as long as his health permitted him. 
to continue his literarv TtnrKiiita 
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copy of tlie Collection by wliicli bis nanto was 
first establisbecl, inserting A^arious readings as 
cbance threw them in his way, and enriching 
his annotations with whatever new lights con- 
versation or books supplied. The Work is now 
printed according to the copy thus finally cor- 
rected, with some notes, distinguished by brack- 
ets, in which the Editor has endeavoured to 
compress such additional information couccrn- 
ing the incidents and localities mentioned in the 
Minstrelsy, as he could gather from the private 
correspondence of Sir Walter Scott, now in Ms 
hands, or remomhered to have dropt from his 
lips in the course of his rides among the scenery 
of Border warfare. 

One of the Reviewers of the Minstrelsy, 
when it first appeared, said, “ In this collection 
are the materials for scores of metrical ro- 
mances.” This was a prophetic critic. In the 
text and notes of this early publication, we can 
now trace the primary incident, or broad out- 
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line of almost every romance, vvlietlier in verse 
or in prose, ivliicli Sir Walter Scott Iniill in after 
life on the history or traditions of his country. 
The Editor has added references by which the 
reader will find it easy to compare the original 
detached anecdote, or brief sketch of character 
in these pages, with the expanded or embel- 
lished narratives and delineations of the Au- 
thor’s greater poems and novels. 

The an‘s of soma of those old ballads are for 
the first time appended to the present edition. 
The selection includes those which Sir Walter 
Scott himself liked the host; and they ar’e 
transcribed, without varialion, from tins MSS. 
in his library. 

According to Mr Mothorwcll, the Editor of 
“ Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern, 1827,” the 
Old Ballads, which appeared for the fii'st time 
in this collection, are forty-three in number, 
viz. : ^tdd Maitland, Tlia Song of the Outlaw 
Murray, Lord Eiurie, The Loclmabm Harper, 
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Jamie Tcifer of the fair l^odhcarl, Kinmont Wil- 
lie, The Death of lAalhei iitonehanyh, Bartrame'e 
Dirge, Arche o’ Co’JkM, Johmy Armstrong’s 
Good Night, The Lads of Wamphnuj, The Bat- 
tle of Thiliphangh, The Gallant Grahames, The 
Baltic of Ttntland Hdl, The Battle of Loudon 
Hill, The Battle of Bothwcll Bridge, Elling- 
ton, The Douglas Tragedy, Young Bcnjie, Proud 
Lady Margatet, Sir Hugh Lc Blond, Greome 
and Bewick, 7'hr Lament of the Border Widow, 
Johnnie of Braidislec, Katharine Jniifarie, The 
Dowie Dens of Yairoio, 27<e Gay GossJiawli, 
Brown Adam, Jiilon Grahamc, Willie’s Lady, 
Clerk Saunders, 2'he Demon Lover, Base the 
Bed and TVhitc Lilly, Pause Foudrage, Kempion, 
The Wife of Usher’s Well, King Henry, Prince 
Bohert, Annan Water, llie Cruel Sister, 2'M 
Queen’s Marie, The Bonny Hmd, and Thomas 
the Rhymer. 

Mr Motterwcll n dels— '‘Fortunate it ‘was for 
the heroic and legendary song of Scotland that 
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the work wii'i nndc'rliiki'u, iiiul still more I'ovtu- 
iiatc that its ovocuthni dovolved upon one so 
well qualified in every respoet to do its siilyoct 
the most ample justice- Long will it liw', a nol)](‘ 
and interesting momnnent of liis unwearied 
research, curious and minuto learning, genius, 
and taste. It is truly a patriot’s legacy to pos- 
terity j and much as it may ha now esteemed, 
it is only in times yet gatliering in the bosom 
of futurity, wlicn the interesting- traditions, the 
chivalrous and romantic legends, the wild su- 
perstitions, the Iragic songs of iSeothind, Jiuvo 
wholly failed from tlic living memory, that Ihis 
gift can bo duly appreciated. It is tlieu (hat 
these volumes will be eouucd wilh feeling's akin 
to religious cnlbusifism, tliat their slrauge and 
mystic lore will be treasured up iu the heart as 
the precious record of days for over passed array 
— ^that their graud stern legends will be listened 
to with reverential awe, as if the voice of a re- 
mote ancestor from the depths of the tomb, had 
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woke the iJivilling strains of martial antiquity.” 
— p. Ixxix. 

The drawings executed for the illustration of 
the present volume, and indeed of all the 
volumes of the series which it commences, are 
from the hand of Mr Turner, to whom the sub- 
jects were pointed out by Sir Walter Scott, 
when that great Artist visited him at Abbots- 
ford in the autumn of 1830. 

J. G. L. 


London, Mmch 12, 1833, 



TO 


niS GEACE 

WALTER FRANCIS MONTAGU DOUGLAS 
SCOTT. 

DUKE OF DUCCLEUCH AND 
QUEENSBBRRY, 

&c. &c. &c. 


My Lord Duke, 

In insoribing these volumes* to your Grace, I 
am fortuuately cmaneipateJ from the neeessily 
of intruding upon yon the commonplace sub- 
jects of dedication. Most of those Poems have 
been long before the public, ami rvere insoribetl, 
at the time of their publication, to the various 

^ [The coUoctivc edition of Sir Walter Scott’s Roetical 
Works. Edm, 1830 .~Ed.] 

VOL, I. A 
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excellent persons nearly connected with your 
Grace, whose names they retain, I am, there- 
fore, well aware, that these compositions, of little 
intrinsic value in themselves, will, lilce other me- 
morials of dear friends who have been removed 
from the world, claim some value in your Grace’s 
estimation, from the names of their former patrons. 

May your Grace live long to exercise the 
virtues of your predecessors, wliose duties you 
inherit along with tlicLr rank and possessions. 
Such is the sincere wish of, 

My Lord Duke, 

Your Grace’s early Friend, 

And much obliged humble Servant, 

Wadteh Scott. 


AniiOTSFORD, April 3, 1830. 



MINSTRELSY 

or 

THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 




INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

ON 

POPULAE POETRY. 

AND ON 

THE VARIOUS COLLECTIONS OF BALLADS OP BRITAIN, 
PAUTICULAULY THOSE OF SCOTLAND. 


The Introduction originally prefixed to “ Tlie 
Mmstrclsy of the Scottish Border,” was rather 
of a historical than a literary nature ; ami the re- 
marks which follow have been addeil, to afford (he 
general reader some iidormation njion the cha- 
racter of Ballad I’oetry. 

It would he throwing away words to prove, 
what all must admit, the general taste and pro- 
pensity of nations in tliciv early state, to culti- 
vate some species of rude poetry. When the 

' [These reraarlcs were first appended to the edition ol' 
ie30,_En.] 
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organs and faculties of a primitive race have de- 
veloped themselves, each for its proper and ne- 
cessary use, there is a natural tendency to em- 
ploy them in a more refined and regulated man- 
ner for purposes of amusement. The savage, 
after proving the activity of his limbs in the 
chase or the battle, trains them to more mea- 
sured movemeirts, to dance at the festivals of Iris 
tribe, or to perform obeisance before the altars 
of his deity. From the .same imindse, ho is dis- 
posed to refine the ordinary speech which forms 
the vehicle of sochil commuirication betwixt him 
and his brethren, until, by a more ornate diction, 
modulated by certain rules of rhythm, cadence, 

■ assonance of termhration, or recurrence of sound 
or letter, he obtains a dialect more solemn in 
expression, to record the laws or exploits of his 
tribe, or more sweet in sound, in which to plead 
his own cause to his mistress. 

This primeval poetry must have one general 
character in all nations, both as to its merits 
and its imperfections. The earlier poets have 
the advantage, and it is not a small one, of 
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having- tho first choice out of the stock of malf- 
rials which are proper to the art; and thus (hey 
compel later authors, if they would avoid slavish- 
ly imitating the fathers of verso, into various de- 
vices, often more ing-eiiious than elegant, that 
they may establish, if not an absolute claim to 
originality, at least a visible distiuction betwixt 
tliemselves and their predecessors. Thus it hap- 
pens, that early poets almost uniformly display a 
bold, rude, original cast of genius and expression. 
They have walked at free-will, and with uncon- 
strained steps, along’ the wilds of Parnassus, 
while theii' followers move with constrained ges- 
tures and forced attitudes, in order to avoid 
placing their feet where their predecessors have 
stepped before tlicm. The fust bard -who com- 
pared his hero to a lion, struck a hold and con- 
genial note, though the simile, in a nation of 
hunters, he a very obvious one; hut every sub- 
sequent poet who shall use it, must either strug- 
gle hard to give his lion, as heralds say, with a 
difference, or lie luidcr the imputation of being a 
servile imitator. 
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It is not pi'obable that, by any teseavches of 
modern times, we shall ever reach back to an 
earlier model of poetry than Homer; but as 
there lived heroes before Agamemnon, so, un- 
questionably, poets existed before the immortal 
Bal'd who gave the King of Icings his fame ; and 
he whom all civilized nations now acknowledge 
as the Father of Poetiy, must have himself 
looked back to an ancestry of poetical predeces- 
sors, and is only held original because we know 
not from whom he copied. Indeed, though much 
must he ascribed to the riches of his own indi- 
vidual genius, the poetry of Homer argues a de- 
giee of perfection in an art which practice had 
already rendered regular, and concoining which, 
his frequent mention of the hards, or chanters of 
poetry, indicates plainly that it wa§ stncliccl hy 
many, and Itnown and admu-ed hy all.* 

• 1 [Sit Walter Scott, as this paiagrapli intimates, never 
doubted that the Iliad and Odyssey weio substantially the 
woiks of one and the same individual. He said of the 
Wolfian hypothesis, that it was the most irreligious one 
he had heard oi; and could never bo beheved in by any 
poet. — Hd ] 
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It is indeed easily discovered, that the quali- 
ties necessary for composing such poems are not 
ihe portion of eveiy man in the tribe ; that the 
bard, to reach excellence in his art, must possess 
sometlring more than a full command of words 
and phrases, and the knack of arranging- them 
in such form as ancient examples have fixed upon 
as [the recognised structure of national verse. 
The tribe speedily become sensible, that besides 
this degree of mechanical facility, which (like 
making what are called at school nonsense verses) 
may he attained by dint of memory and practice, 
much higher qualifications are demanded. A 
keen and active power of observation, capable of 
perceiving at a glance the leading circurrrstanccs 
from which the incident described derives its cha- 
racter; qrrick and porverful feelings, to enable 
the hard to comprehend and delineate those of 
the actors in his piece; aird a command of larr- 
guage, alternately soft and elevated, and suited 
to express the conceptions which he had formed 
in his mind, are all itecessary to eminence hr the 
poetical art. 
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Above all, to attain the highest point of his 
profession, the poet must have that original 
power of embodying and detailing circumstances, 
which can place before the eyes of others a scene 
which only exists in his own imagination. This 
last high and creative faculty, namely, that of 
impressing the mind of the hearers with scenes 
and sentiments liaving no existence save through 
their art, has procured for the bards of Greece 
the term of nomns, which, as it singularly hap- 
pens, is literally translated by the Scottish epithet 
for the same class of persons, whom they termed 
the Makers. The French phrase of Trouveurs, 
or Troubadours, namely, the Finders, or In- 
ventors, has tlie same reference to the quality of 
original conception and invention piopcr to the 
poetical art, and without ■winch it can hardly be 
said to exist to any pleasing or useful purpose. 

The mere anangement of words into poetical 
rhythm, or combining them according to a tech- 
nical rule or measm’e, is so closely connected 
■with the art of music, that an alliance between 
these two line arts is very soon closely formed, 
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It is fiuitlass to enqiiiro whieli of (licin has been 
first invented, since doubtless tlio precedence is 
accidental j and it signifies litlle wlietJier the 
musician adapts verses to a rude tune, or whetber 
the primitive poet, in reciting liis productions, 
falls naturally into a chant or song. AVith this 
additional accomplishment, the poet becomch 
aoiSbf, or the man of song, and his clraractcr is 
complete ■when the additional accompaniment of 
a lute or harp is added to his vocal performance. 

Here, therefore,, ■vve have the history of early 
poetry in all nations. But it is evident that, 
though poetry seems a plant ])i 02)er to almost all 
soils, yet not only is it of various kinds, aeeovding 
to the climate and country in which it has its 
origin, hut the poetry of (liHerent iiiidous dilTorH 
still more widely in the dc'greeofoxta'lh'ncu wliich 
it attains. This must depend in some measure, 
no douht, on the temper and manners of the 
people, or their proximity to tliose spirit-stimng 
events "which are naturally bclected as the subject 
of poetry, and on the more comprehen.sive or 
energetic character of the language spoken by 
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the tribe- But the progress of the art is far 
laore dependent upon the rise of some highly- 
gifted individual, possessing in a preeminent and 
uncommon degree the powers demanded, whose 
talents influenee the taste of a whole nation, and 
entail on their posterity and language a charaeter 
almost indelildy sacred. In this respect Homer 
stands alone and unrivalled, as a light from whose 
lamp the genius of successive ages, and of tlistant 
nations, has caught fire and illumination; and 
who, though the early poet of a rude age, has 
purchased for the era he has celebrated, so much 
reverence, that, not daring to bestow on it the 
term of barbarous, we distinguish it as the heroic 
period. 

No other poet (sacred and inspired authors 
excepted) ever did, or ever will, possess the same 
influence over posterity, in so mdny distant lands, 
as has been acquired by the blind old man of 
Chios ; yet we ate assured that lus works, col- 
lected by tile pious care of Pisistratus, who caused 
to he united into their present form those divine 
poems, would otherwise, if preserved at all, have 
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appeared to succeeding- geucnitioiis in the luimblc 
state of a collection of delaeUed balliitK, connect- 
ed only as referring to the same ag-e, the same 
general sirbjects, and the same cycle of heroes, 
like the metrical poems of the Cicl in Kpaitg’ or 
of Robin Hood in England. 

In other countries, less favoured, either in 
language or in picturesque incident, it cannot he 
supposed that even the genius of Homer could 
have soared to such exclusive eminence, since he 
must at once have been doprived of the subjects 
and themes so well adapted for his muse, and 
of the lofty, melodious, and flexible laiigiuigo in 
which he recorded them. Other nations, durlTig 
the formation of their ancient poetry, wanted the 
genius of Homer, iis well as his piicHir('sq\i« 
scenery and lofty language. Yet the investiga- 
tion of the early poetry of every nation, even 

* [The “ Pooma del Cid” (of which Mr Frere has trans- 
lated some specimens) is, howevov, conslderocl hy every 
histoiian of Spanisli literature, us the work of one hand ; 
and is evidcnlly nwie ancient than the detached ballads on 
the Adventures of the Campendor, which are included in 
the Cancioiieios.— Ed.J 
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the rudest, carries with it an object of curiosity 
and interest. It is a chapter in the history of 
the childhood of society, and its resemblance to, 
or dissimilarity from, the popular rhymes of other 
nations in the same stage, must needs illustrate 
the ancient In story of states ; their slower or swift- 
er progress towards civilisation ; their gradual or 
more rapid adoption of manrrers, sentiments, and 
religion. The study, therefore, of lays rescued 
from the gulf of oblivion, must in every case pos- 
sess considerable interest for the moral philoso- 
pher and general historian. 

The historian of an individual nation is equally 
or more deeply interested in the researches into 
popular poetry, since he must not disdain to 
gather from the tradition conveyed in ancient 
ditties and ballads, the information necessary to 
confirm or correct intelligence collected li’om more 
certain sources. And although the poets were 
a fabling race from the very heginning of time, 
and so much addicted to exaggeration, that their 
accounts are seldom to be relied on without 
corroborative evidence, yet instances frequently 
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occur wliore tlie sfafemonls of potHical tradition 
are unc.Ypcctedly confinnod. 

To tlie lovers and admirers of pt)c1ry as an 
art, it caiiuot lie uninteresting to iiave a gliiupsc 
of the National Muse in lier cradle, or to hear her 
habbling the earliest attempts at the formation 
of the tuneful sounds vvith -which she was after- 
wards to charm posterity. And I may venture 
to add, that among poetry, which, however rude, 
was a gift of Natoe’s first fruits, even a reader 
of refined taste will find his patience rewarded, 
by passages in which the nide minstrel rises into 
sublimity or melts into pathos. These wore the 
merits which induced the classical Addison' to 
write an elaborate commentary upon ibo ballad 
of Chevy Chase, and which roused, like the 
sound of a trumpet, the heroic blood of Kir Pliilip 
Sidney/ 

‘ [See The Spectator, No. 70 imd 7't.J 

* [I never heard the old song of Percie and Douglas, 
that I found not my heart moved more thiiu with the sound 
of a trumpet ; and yet it is sung but by sontc blind crowder, 
■with no rougher voice than rude style. — S idnev.] 
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It is true, that passages of this high character 
occur seldom ; for during' the infancy of the art 
of poetry, the hards have been generally satisfied 
with a rude and careless expression of their senti- 
ments ; and even when a more felicitous expres- 
sion, or loftier numbers, have been dictated by 
the enthusiasm of the composition, the advantage 
came unsought for, and perhaps unnoticed, cither 
by the minstrel or the audience. 

Another cause contributed to the tenuity of 
thought and poverty of expression, hy which old 
ballads are too often distinguished. The appa- 
rent simplicity of the ballad stanza cai’ried with 
it a strong temptation to loose and trivial compo- 
sition. The collection of rhymes, accumulated 
by the earliest of the craft, appear’ to have been 
considered asfonning a joint stock for tire common 
use of the profession ; and not mere rhymes only, 
but verses and stanzas, have been used as common 
property, so as to give an appearance of sameness 
and crudity to the whole series of popular poetry. 
Such, for instairce, is the salutation so often fe- 
peated. 
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“ Now He.iven Lhce save, thou luave young knight. 
Now Heaven llieo t,ave and see.” 

And such the usual expression for talcing counsel 
with, 

“ Rede me, lede me, biothcr deal. 

My lede shall use at thee.” 

Such also is the unyaiied account of the rose 
and the brier, which are said to spring out of the 
grave of the hero and heroine of these metrical 
legends, with little effort at a variation of the 
exjjrcssions in which the incident is prescrip tively 
told. The least acquaintance with the subject 
will recall a great numher of commonidace verses, 
which each ballad-maker has unceremoniously 
approprialed to himself; thcreliy greatly fficili- 
tating his own task, and at the same time degra- 
ding his art by his slovenly use of over-scutched 
phrases. From the same indolence, the hallad- 
mongers of most nations have availed themselve? 
of every opportunity of prolonging their pieces, 
of the same land, wdtliout the labour of actudl 
composition. If a message is to be delivpT'ed, 
the poet saves himself a little trouble, ''by using 

VOL. I, B 
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exactly tke same words in wMcli it was originally 
ConeKed, to secure its being transmitted to the 
person for whose ear it was intended. The bards 
of ruder climes, and less favoured languages, may 
indeed claim the countenance of Homer for such 
repetitions ; but whilst, in the Father of Poetry,* 
they give the reader an opportunity to pause, and 
look back upon tbe enchanted ground over which 
they have travelled, they afford rrothing to the 
modern bmd, save facilitating the potver of stupi- 
fying the audience with stanzas of dull and tedious 
iteration. 

Another cause of the flatness and insipidity, 
which is the great imperfection of haUad poetry, 
is to be ascribed less to the compositions in their 
original state, when reheaisecl by their authors^ 
than to the ignorance and eiTois of the reciters 
or transerihei-s, by whom they have been trans- 
mitted to us. The more popular- the compo- 
sition of an ancient poet, or Maher, became, 
the greater chance there was of its being cor- 
rupted; for a poem transmitted through a num- 
ber of reciters, like a book reprinted in a multi-- 
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tudc of editions, incms the risk of im2iortlneTit 
interpolations from the conceit of one rehearser, 
unintelligible blundeis from the stujjidity of an- 
other, and omissions equally to be regretted, 
from the want of naemoiy in a third. This sort 
of injury is felt very early, and the reader will 
find a cmioiis instance in the Introduction to 
the Romance of Sir Tristrem. Robert de Brunne 
there coraplaiirs, that tlrough the Romarree of 
Sir Tristrem was the best which had ever been 
made, if it could be recited as composed by the 
author, Thomas of Eiceldouncj yet that it was 
written in such an ornate style ol language, and 
such a difficult strain of versification, as to lose all 
value in the mouths of ordinary minstrels, who 
could scarcely repeat one stanza without omitting 
some part of it, and marring, consoqiierrtly, both 
the sense and the rhythm of the passage.’' This 

' [“ That thou may hear in Sir Tristrem . 

Over gestes it has the stcom. 

Over all that is or was, 

I?men it sayd as nude Thomas , 

But I hear it no man so say — 

But of some coppje gome is array,” ?jc.] 
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deterioration could not be limited to one autboi' 
alone ; others must have suffered from the same 
cause, in the same or a greater degree. Nay, 
we are authorized to conclude, that in proportion 
to the care bestowed by the author upon any 
])oein, to attain what his age might suppose to 
he the highest graces of poetry, the greater was 
the damage which it sustained by the inaccuracy 
of reciters, or their desire to humble both the 
sense and diction of the poem to their powers of 
recollection, and the comprehension of a vulgar 
audience. It cannot he expected that composi- 
tions subjected in this way to mutilation and 
eorraption, should continue to present their ori- 
ginal sense or diction; and the accinacy^of om 
editions of popular poetry, imless hi the rare event 
of recovering original or early copies, is lessened 
in proportion. 

But the chance of these corruptions is incal- 
culably increased, when we consider that the 

ballads have been, not in one, hut innumerable 

*■ 

instances of transmission, liable to similar altera- 
tiohs, through a long course of centixri#, during 
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■vvHcli they have been handed from one ifruoriinf, 
reciter to another, each discarding' whatever ori- 
ginal words or phrases timo or fashion had, in 
his opinion, rendered obsolete, and snbstituting 
anachronisms by expressions taken from the cus- 
toms of his own day. And here it may be re- 
marked, that the desire of the reciter to be intel- 
ligible, however natural and laudable, has been 
one of the greatest causes of the deterioration of 
ancient poetry. The'ihinstrel who endeavoured 
to recite with fidellt;^! llhc words of the author, 
might indeed fall into errors of sound and sense, 
and substitute corruptions for words lio did not 
understand. But the ingenuity of a skilful criti(> 
could often, in that case, revive and restore the 
original meaning ; while the corrupted words be- 
came, in such cases, a wiurant for the [luthcmti- 
city of the whole poem.* 

‘ An instance occurs in the valuable old ballad, called 
Auld Maitland. The reciter repeated a verse, descriptive 
of the defence of a castle, thus •. 

" Witt sprlng-miU, Btnncs, and goads of aim 

Among ttem fasl he thiew." 

Spring-will, is a corruption of sp-ingaM, a military engine 
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In general, however, the later reciters appear 
to have been far less desirous to speak the au- 
thor’s words, than to introduce amendments and 
new readings of their own, which have always 
produced the effect of modernizing, and usually 
that of degrading and vulgarizing, the rugged 
sense and spirit of the antique minstrel. Thus, 
undergoing from age to age a gradual process of 
alteration and recomposition, our popular and 
oral minstrelsy has lost, in a great measure, its 
original appearance ; and the strong touches hy 
which it had been formerly characterised, have 
been generally smoothed down and destroyed hy 
a process similar to .that by which a coin, pass- 
ing from hand to hand, loses in circulation all 
the finer marlts of the impress. 

The very fine ballad of Chevy Chase is an 
example of this degrading species of alchymy, 
hy which the ore of antiquity is deteriorated and 
adulterated. While Addison, in an age which 
had never attended to poprdar poetry, wrote Iris 

foe casting darts or stones, the restoration of which, read- 
ing gives a precise and clear sense to the lines. ' 
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classical criticism, on that hallacl, he natuially 
took for his text the oidinaiy stall-copy, although 
he might, and ought to have suspected, that a 
ditty couched m the language nearly of his own, 
time, could not he the same -with that 'which Sir 
Philip Sidney, more than one hundred years be- 
fore, had spoken of, as being “ evil apparelled 
in the dust and cobwebs of an uncivilized age.” 
The venerable Bishop Percy was the first to 
correct this mistake, by producing a copy of the 
song, as old at least as the reign of Henry VII., 
bearing the name of the author, or transcriber, 
Richard Sheale.^ But even the Rev. Editor 
himself fell under the mistake of supposing the 
modern Chevy Chase to he a now copy of the 
original ballad, expressly modernized by some 
one latet hard. On the contrary, the current 
version is now universally allowed to have been 
produced by the gradual alterations of numerous 
reciters, durmg two centuries, in the cours? 'bf 
which tire badad has been gradually moulded 
into a composition hearing only a general re- 
’ See Percy's Reliques, yoI. ii p 2. 
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semblance to the original — exprcssbig the same 
events and sentiments in much smoother lan- 
guage, and more flowing and easy versification ; 
.but losii^g in poetical fire and energy, and in the 
vigour and pithiness of the expression, a great 
deal more than it has gained in suavity of dic" 
tion. Thus : — 

“ Tho Percy ovvt of Northumberland, 

And fi \owe to God raayd he, 

'I'luit he voldo liunti* in tile ruountayns 
Off’ Cheviot within dayes thro, 

In the manger of doughty Dongles, 

And all that ever with him be,” 

Becomes, 

“ The stout Earl of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make. 

His pleasure in the Scottish woods 
Three summer days to take,” &c. 

From this, and other examples of the same 
kind, of which many might be quoted, we must 
oftenexpect to find the remains of Minsti'elpoetry, 
composed originally for the courts of princes and 
halls of nobles, disguised in the more’modem and 
vtdgar dialect in which they have been of late 
sai^ to the firequenters of the rustic ale-h^nCh. 
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It is unnecessary to mention more than one other 
remarkahle and humbling instance, printed in the 
curious collection entitled, a Ballad Book, -where 
we find, in the words of the ingenious Editor,^ a 
stupid ballad printed as it was sung in Annan- 
dale, founded on the well-known story of the 
Prince of Salerno’s daughter, but with the un- 
couth change of Dysmal for Ghismonda,, and 
Guiscard transformed into a greasy kitchen-hoy. 

“ To what base uses may we not retarn I " 
Sometimes a still more material and syste- 
matic difference appears between the poems of 
antiquity, as they were originally composed, and 
as they now exist. This occurs in cases where 
the longer metrical romances, which wei'e in fa- 
shion during the middle ages, were reduced to 
shorter compositions, in order that they might he 
chanted before an inferior audience. A ballad, 
for example, of Thomas of Erceldoune, and > his 
intrigues with the Queen of Faery-Land, is, OS? , 

' [Charles TCirkpattick Sharpe, Esq. The BaJM-Book 
was printed in 1823, and inscribed to Sir Waltek^Colt; 
the impression consisting of only thirty copies,] i 
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has been, long eiurent In Teviotilale, and other 
parts of Scotland. Two ancient copies of a poem, 
or romance, on the same subject, and containing 
very often the same words and turns of expres- 
sion, are preserved in the libraries of the Cathe- 
dral of Lincoln and Peterborough. We are left 
to conjecture whether the originals of such bal- 
lads have been gradually contracted into their mo- 
dern sliape l)y tlie impatience of later audiences, 
combined with the lack of memory displayed by 
more modern reciters, or whether, in particular 
eases, some ballad-maker may have actually set 
liimself to work to retrench the old details of the 
minstrels, and regularly and systematically to 
modei’iilze, and if the phrase he permitted, to 
balladize, a metrical romance. We are assured, 
however, that “ Roswal and Llliarr” was sung 
through the streets of Edinburgh two genera- 
tions since ; and we know that the Romance of 
Sir Eger, Sir Grime, and Sir Greysteil,” had 
also its own particular chant, or tune. The stall- 
copies of both these romances, as they now exi^t, 
ate very much abbreviated, and probably exhibit 
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them when they were undersoil iff, or Inul luvirly 
undergonOj the process of boiiiff cut doivij into 
ballads. 

Taldnginto consideration the vaiious indiu'ct 
channels by Mdiieh the popular poetry of onr nn- 
cestois has been transmitted to their posteiity, it 
is nothing surprising that it should reach u.s in a 
mutilated and degraded state, and that it should 
Kttle correspond with the ideas we are apt to fom 
of the first productions of national genius j nay, 
it is more to be wondered at that we possess so 
manyhatiads of consklerahlc meiil, than thul the 
much greater numher of them which must haw 
once existed, should havepcrisliod heforo our (ituc. 

Having given this brief account of lialliul poofiy 
in general, the pnipose of the present pu'lUtory 
remarks will be accomplished, by sbortiy noticing 
the popular poetry of Scotland, and some of (he 
efforts which have been made to collect and illus* 
tratc it. 

It is now generally admitted that the Scots 
and Piets, however differing otherwise, were each 
by descent a Celtic race ; that fhey advanced in 
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a course of victory somewliat farther than the 
present frontier between England and Scotland, 
and about the end of the eleventh century sub- 
dued and rendered tributary the Britons of Strath- 
cluyd, who were also a Celtic race like them- 
selves. Excepting, therefore, the provinces of 
Berwickshire and the Lothians, which were chiefly 
inhabited by an Anglo-Saxon population, the 
whole of Scotland was peopled by different tribes 
of the same aboriginal race,’ — a race passionately 
addicted to music, as appears from the Idndred 
Celtic nations of Irish, Welsh, and Scottish, pre- 
serving each to this day a style and character of 
music peculiar to their own country, though all 

' [The author Boeras to have latterly modified his original 
opinion on some parts of this subject. In his roviewal of 
Mr P. F, Tydei’s History of Scotland {Quart. Rev. vol. 
xli. p. 328), he says, speaking of the period of the final 
subjogftdon of the Piets, “ It would appear tlio Scandina- 
vians had colonies along the fertile shores of Moray, and 
among the mount.ains of Sutherland, whose name speaks 
for itself, that it was ^ven hy the Norwegians ; and pro- 
bably they had also settlements in Caithness and the Or- 
cades.” In this essay, however, he adheres in the main 
to his And-PiBkertonian doctrine, and treats the Piets a* 
Gelts,-- E d.] 
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three bear marks of general resemblance to each 
other. That of Scotland, in particular, is early 
noticed and extolled by ancient authors, and its 
remains, to which the natives are passionately 
attached, are still found to afford pleasure even 
to those who cultivate the art upon a more re- 
fined and varied system. 

This skill in music did not, of course, exist 
without a corresponding degree of talent for a 
species of poetry, adapted to the habits of idie 
country, celebrating the victories of triumphant 
clans, pouring forth lamentations over fallen he- 
roes, and recording such marvellous adventures 
as were calcidated to amuse individual families 
around their household fires, or the whole tribe 
when regaling in the hall of the chief. It hap- 
pened, however, singularly enough, that while 
the music continued to be Celtic in its general 
measure, the language of Scotland, most com- 
monly spoken, began to be that of their neigh- ' 
hours the English, introduced by the nr,ultitti!de 
of Saxons who thronged to the court of Malcolm 
Canmore and his successois; by thd cfowds of 
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prisoners of -war, -whom tke repeated, ravages of 
the Scots in Northumberland carried off as slaves 
to their country ; by the influence of the inhabit- 
ants of the richest and most populous provinces 
in Scotland, Berwickshire, namely, and the Lo- 
thiarib, over the more mountainous ; lastly, by 
the superiority which a language lilre the Airglo- 
Saxon, considerably refined, long since reduced 
to writing, and capable of expressing the warrts, 
wishes, and sentiments of the speakers, must 
have possessed over the jargon of various tribes 
of Irish and British origin, limited and contracted 
in every varying dialect, and differing, at the same 
time, from each other. This superiority beiirg 
considered, and a fair length of time being allow- 
ed, it is no wonder that, while the Scottish people 
retained tlxeir Celtic music, and marry of their 
Celtic customs, together with their Celtic dy- 
nasty, they should nevertheless have adopted, 
throughout the Lowlands, the Saxon language, 
while in the Highlands they retained the Celtic 
dialect, along with the dress, arras, mamrera, arid 

govertUinent of their fathers. 

2 
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Tliere was, for a time, a solemn national recog- 
nisance that the Saxon language and poetry had 
not originally been that of the royal family. Por 
at the coronations of the kings of Scotland, pre- 
vious to Alexander III., it was a part of the so- 
lemnity, that a Celtic hard stepped forth, so soon 
as the king assumed his seat upon the fated stone, 
and recited the genealogy of the monarch in Cel- 
tic verse, setting forth his descent, and the right 
which he had by birth to occupy the place of 
sovereignty. For a time, no doubt, the Celtic 
songs and poems remained current in the Low- 
lands, wlule any remnant of the language yet 
lasted. The Gaelic or Irish har'ds, we, are also 
aware, occasionally strolled into the Lowlands, 
where their music might ho received with favour, 
even after their recitation was no longer irnder- 
stood. But though these ahoiiginal poets showed 
themselves at festivals and other places of public 
resort, it does not appear that, as in Homer's 
time, they were honoured vrith high places af llih 
board, and savoury morsels of the chine; hhf they 
Seem rather to have been accounted hf company 
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for the feigned fools and sturdy beggars, 'with 
whom they were ranked hy a >Scottish statute^ 
Time was neeessaiy wholly to eradicate one 
language and introduce another ; hut it is remark- 
able that, at the death of Alexander the Third, 
the last Scottish king of the pure Celtic race, the 
popular lament for his death was composed in 
Scoto-English, and, though closely resembling 
the modern dialect, is the earliest example we 
have of tliat language, whether in prose or poetry,® 
About the same time flourished the celebrated 
Thomas the Rhymer, whose poem, written in 
English, or Lowland Scottish, with the most an- 
xious attention both to versification and allitera- 
tion, forms, even as it now. exists, a very curious 
specimen of the early romance.® Such compli- 

' A curious account of the reception of an Irish or Celtic 
bard at a festival, is given in Sir John Holland’s Buke of 
the Iloulat, Bannaiijne edition, p. liii. 

® [“ Whan Alexander our king was ddd, 

Wha Scotland led in luve and lee, 

Away was Sons of ale and bred. 

Of wine and wax, of game aud glee,” &c.] 

t. 

, ’ l^See a subsequent volume of this collection.] 

1 
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cated construction was greatly too concise for the 
public ear, which is hest amused by a looser dic- 
tion, in which numerous repetitions, and pro- 
longed descriptions, enable the comprehension of 
the audience to keep up with the voice of the 
singer or reciter, and supply the gaps which in 
general must have talcen place, either through a 
failure of attention in the hearers, or of voice and 
distinct enunciation on the part of the minstrel. 

The usual stanza which was selected as tire 
most natural to the language aud the sweetest 
to the ear, after the complex system of the more 
courtly measures, used hy Thomas of Erceldoune, 
was laid aside, was that wliich, when originally 
introduced, we very often find arranged in two 
lines, thus : — 

“ Earl Douglas on his milk-white steed, most like a baron 
bold. 

Rode foremost of his company, whoso armour shone hkc 
gold;” 

but which, after being divided into four, consti- 
tutes what is now generally called the bdlad 
stanza, — . ^ , 

von. I. c 
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'■ Eml Douglas ou his nlilIc-^ylute steed, 

Most like a baron bold. 

Rode foiemost of his company, 

Whose armour shone hko gold.” 

Tlie breaking of the lines contains a plainer 
intimation, how the stanza ought to he read, than 
every one could gather from the original mode 
of writing out the poem, where the position of the 
ctesura, or inflection of voice, is left to the indi- 
vidual’s own taste. This was sometimes ex- 
changed for a stanza of six lines, the third and 
sixth rhyming together. For works of more im- 
portance and pretension, a more complicated ver- 
sification was still retained, and may he found in 
the tale of Ralph Coilzear,* the Adventures of 
Arthur at the Tarn-Wathelyn, Sir Gawain, arrd 
Sir Gologras, and other scarce romances. A spe- 
cimen of this structure of verse has been handed 
down to our times in the stanza of Christ Kirk 
on the Green, transmitted by King James I., to 

* [This, andrnost of the other romanefis here refeued to, 
maybe found reprinted in a volume entitled, “ Select Re- 
mains of the Ancient Popular Poetiy of Scotland,” (Edin. 
1823. Small 4to.) Edited by Mr David Laing, and in- 
sorihed to Sir Walter Scott.] 
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Allan Ramsay and to Burns. The excessive 
passion for alliteration, which formed a rule of 
the Saxon poetry, was also retained in the Scot- 
tish poems of a more elevated character, thovigdi 
the more ordinary minstrels and ballad-makers 
threw off the restraint. 

The varieties of stanza thus adopted for popu- 
lar poetry were not, we may easily sitppose, left 
long unemployed. In frontier regions, where men 
are continually engaged in active enterprise, be- 
twixt the task of defending themselves and an- 
noying their neighbours, they may be said to live 
in an atmosphere of danger, the excitation of 
which is peculiarly favourable to the encourage- 
ment of poetry, Hence, the expressions of Lesly 
the historian, quoted in the following Introduc- 
tion, in which he paints the delight taken hy 
the Borderers in their peculiar species of music, 
and the rhyming ballads in which they cele- 
brated the feats of their ancestors, or recorded, 
their own ingenious stratagems iu predatorj' war- 
fare.* In the same Introduction, the re^^er vtill 
find the reasons alleged why* the taste -for s6ng 
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Tvas and must have been longer preserved on the 
Border than in the interior of the country. 

Having thus made some remarks on eaiiy 
poetry in general, and on that of Scotland in 
particular, the Editor’s ptupose is, to mention the 
fate of some previous attempts to collect ballad 
poetry, and the principles of selection and publi- 
cation which have been adopted by various edi- 
tor’s of learning and iirformation ; and although 
the present work chiefly regards the Ballads of 
Scotland, yet the investigation must necessarily 
include some of the principal collections among 
the English also. 

Of manrrsoript records of ancient ballads, very 
few have been yet discovered. It is probable 
that the minstrels, seldom knowing either how 
to read or write, trusted to theii’ well-exercised 
memories. Nor was it a difficult task to acquire 
a sufficient stock in trade for their purpose, since 
the Editor has not only Icnown many persons 
capable of retaining a very large collection of 
■legendary lore of this kind, hut there was a- 
pftidod in his own life, when a memory that oughf 
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to have been charged with more valuable matter, 
enabled him to recollect as many of these old 
songs as would have occupied several days in the 
recitation. 

The press, however, at length superseded the 
necessity of such exertions of recollection, and, 
sheafs of ballads issued from it weekly, for the 
amusement of the sojourners at the alehouse, 
and the lovers of poetry in grange and hall, 
where such of the audience as could not read, had 
at least read unto them. These fugitive leaves, 
generally printed upon broadsides, or in small mis- 
cellanies called Garlands, and circulating amongst 
persons of loose and careless habits — so far as 
books were concerned — ^umre subject to destruc- 
tion from many causes ; and as the editions in 
the early age of jninting were probably mucli. 
limited, even those published as chap-books in 
the early paid of the 18th century, are rarelj 
met with. 

Some persons, however, seem to have' had, 
what their contemporaries probably thdught the 
bizarre taste of gathering and preserving coHeo- 
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tions of tMs fugitive poetry. Hence the great 
hociy of ballads in the Pepysian collection at 
Cambridge, made by that Secretary Pepys, whose 
Diary is so very amusing ; and hence the still 
more valuable deposit, in three volumes foho, in 
which the late Duke John of Roxburghe took so 
much pleasure, that he was often found enlarging 
it with ficsh acquisitions, which lie pasted in and 
registered with his own hand. 

The first attempt, however, to reprint a col- 
lection of ballads for a class of readers distinct 
from those for whose use the stall-copies were 
intended, was that of an anonymous editor of 
three l2mo volumes, which appeared in London, 
with engravings. These voliunes canre out in 
various years, in the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury.^ The editor writes with some flippancy, 

• [“ A Collection of Old Ballads, collected from tlio best 
and most ancient Copies eitant, with Introductions, His- 
torical and Critical, illustrated rrith copperplates.” This 
anonjmous collection, fiist published in 1723, was so well 
received, that it soon passed to a second edition, and two 
irtOre volumes were added in 1723 and 1725. The third 
edidta of the first volume is dated 1727 Bn.] 
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but with the air ol a pci'sou supevioi' to tho orcli- 
naiy drudgery of a mere collector. Ilis work 
appears to have hecu got up at considciahlo ox- 
pense, and the general iutrocluetlons and liistou- 
cal illustrations which are prefixed to the various 
ballads, are written with an accuracy of which 
such a subject had not till then been deemed 
worthy. The principal part of the collection 
consists of stall-ballads, neither possessing much 
poetical merit, nor any particular rarity ox curio- 
sity. Still this original Miscellany holds a consi- 
derable value amongst collectors ; and as tho three 
volumes — being published at diflbrent times — arc 
seldom found together, they sell for a high price 
when complete. 

Wc may now turn our eyes to SeoUaud, where 
the facility of the dialect, which cuts ofl the con- 
sonants in the tenninatiou of the words, SO as 
greatly to simplify the task of rhyming, and the 
habits, dispositions, and manners of tho people, 
were of old so favourable to tire composition of 
ballad-poetry, that, had the Scottish songs been 
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preserved, there is no doubt a very cnrions his- 
tory might have been composed by means of 
minstrelsy only, from the reign of Alexander III. 
in 1285, down to the close of the Civil Wars in 
1745. That materials for such a collection ex- 
isted, cannot be disputed, since the Scottish his- 
torians often refer to old ballads as authorities 
for general tradition. But their regular preser- 
vation was not to be hoped for or expected. Suc- 
cessive garlands of song sprung, flomished, faded, 
and were forgotten, in their turn ; and the names 
of a few specimens are only preserved, to shorv 
us how abundant the display of these wild flowers 
had been. 

Like the natmsil free gifts of Flora, these poe- 
tical garlands can only be successfully sought for 
where the land is uncultivated ; and civilisation 
and increase of learning are sure to hanish them, 
as tJie plough of the agriculturist hem’s down the 
mountain daisy. Yot it is to he recorded with 
some interest, that the earliest surviving speci- 
men of the Scottish press, is a Miscellany of Mil- 
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lar and Chapman, * which preserves a consider- 
able fund of Scottish popular poetry, and among 
other things, no had specimen of the gests of Ro- 
bin Hood, “the English ball ad-maker’s joy,” and 
whose renown seems to have been as freshly pre- 
served in the north as on the southern shores of 
the Tweed. There were probably several col- 
lections of Scottish ballads and metrical pieces 
during the seventeenth century. A very fine one, 
belonging to Lord Montagu, perished in the 
fire which consumed Ditton House, about twenty 
years ago. 

James Watson, in 1706, published, at Edin- 
burgh, a miscellaneous collection in three parts, 
containing some ancient poetry. But the first 
editor who seems to have made a determined 
effort to preserve our ancient popular- poetry, was 

* [A facsimile reprint. In black-letter, of tho Original 
Tracts, whicli issued from the press of Walter Chepman 
and Andro Myllar at Bdinbuigh, in the year 1508, yraS 
pubUslied under the title of “ The Knightly Tale of Gold- 
grua and Gawane, and other Ancient Poems,’’ in 1827, 
4to. The “ htd geste” of Robin Hood, referied t6 in the 
text, is a fragment of a piece contained in Eltson’S Col- 
lection. — Ed.] 
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tlie well-ltno'wii Allan Ramsay, in Ins Evergreen, 
containing clriefly extracts from the ancient Scot- 
tish Makers, ■whose poems have been preserved 
in the Bannatyne Manuscript, but exhibiting 
amongst them some popular ballads. Amongst 
these is the Battle of Ilarlaw, apparently from a 
modernized copy, being probably the most an- 
cient Scottish historical ballad of any length now 
in existence.’ Ho also iirserted in the same col- 
lection, the geniune Scottish Border ballad of 

> That there was such an ancient ballad is certain, and 
the tune, adapted to the bagpipes, was long extremely po- 
pular, and, -witliin the remembrance of man, the first which 
was played at hmis and other rustic festivals. But there 
is a snspicioua phrase in the ballad as it is published by 
Allan Ramsay. When describing the national confusion, 
the bard says, 

“ .Son tlie days of nnlil King Haiie, 

Sucli slauohter was not lieard or seen.” 

Query, who was the “ auld King Harie” here meant ? If 
Henry VIII. be intended, as is most likely, it must bring 
the date of the poCm, at least of that verse, aS low as 
Queen Mary's time. The ballad is said to have been 
printed in 1 668. A copy of that edition would be a great 
curiosity, 

[See the preface to the reprint Of this ballad, in a volume 
of “ Early Metrical Tales.” 12mo, Ediu. 1826 . — Ed.} 
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Johnnie Armstronr/, copied from tlie recitation of 
a descendant of tire unfortunate hero, in the sixth 
generation. This poet also included in the Ever- 
green, Hardyknute, which, though evidently 
modern, is a most spirited and beautiful imita- 
tion of the ancient ballad. In a subsequent col- 
lection of lyrical pieces, called the Tea-Table 
Miscellany, Allan Ramsay inserted several old 
ballads, such as Cruel Barbara Allan, The Bon- 
nie Earl of Murray, There came a Ghost to Mai'- 
garet's door, and two or three others. But his 
unhappy plan of writing new words to old tunes, 
without at the same tinae preserving tire ancient 
verses, led him, with the assistance of “ some 
ingenious young gentlemen,” to throw aside 
many originals, the preservation of which would 
have been much more interesting than any thing 
which has been substituted in their stead. ^ 

^ Green be the pillow of honoal Allan, at whose lamp 
Burns lighted his brilliant torch! It is without enmity to 
his memory that we record his mistalce in this matter. 
it is impossible not to regret that such an affeetibg t?do 
as that of Bessie Bell and Mary Gray Should have fallen 
into his hands. The southern reader must learn, (for what 
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In fine, the task of collecting and illustrating- 
ancient popular poetry, whether in England or 
Scotland, was never executed by a competent 
person, possessing the necessary powers of selec- 
tion and annotation, tiU it was imdertaken hy Dr 
Percy, afterwards Bishop of Dromore in Ireland. 

northern reader is ignorant?) that these t-vro beautiful 
■vromen were kinsfolk, and so strictly united in friendship, 
that even personal jealousy could not intoirupt their 
union. They were visited by a handsome and agreeable 
young man, who was acceptable to them both, but so cap. 
tirated with their charms, that, while confident of a pre- 
ference on the part of both, he was unable to make a choice 
between them. While this singular situation of the three 
persons of the tale continued, the breaking out of the plague 
forced the two laclios to take refuge in the beautiful valley 
■of Lynedoch, where they built themselves a bower, in 
order to avoid human intercourse and the danger of infec- 
tion. The lover was not included in their renunciation of 
society. He visited their retirement, bimrght with him 
the fatal di.sease, and unable to return to Perth, which was 
Iris usual residence, was nursed by the fair friends with all 
the tenderness of affection. He died, however, having 
first commimicatod the infection to his lovely attendants. 
They followed him to the grave, lovely in their lives, and 
undivided in their death. Their burial place, in the vicinity 
of the bower which they bnilt, is stiU visible, in the roman- 
tic vicinity of Lord Lyndoch’s mansion, and prolongs the 
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This Tevereiid gentleman, himself a poet, and 
ranldng high among the literati of the day, corn- 

memory of female fiiondslnp, -Hrliich even livaliy could not 
dissolve. Two stanzas of the oiigiual linllad alone survive : 

“ Bessie Bell and Mary Giay, 

They wore twa bannie lasses ; 

They higged a bowci on yon burn-brae, 

And tlieelcit rt ower wP rashes. 

* * * * 

They wadna rest in Mrthvin kirk, 

Among tbeii gentle kin ; 

But they wad he in Lednoch braes. 

To boek against tho sun.” 

There is, to a Scottish ear, so much tenderness and sim- 
plicity in those verses, as must induce us to regret that the 
rest should have been supeiscded by a pedantic modern 
song, turning upon the mosl unpoetic part of the legend, 
the hesitation, namely, of the lover, which of the ladies to 
prefer. One of the most touching expressions in the song 
is the fobowing exclamation : 

“ Oh, Jove ! she's like thy Pallas.” 

Another song, of which Ramsay chose a few words for 
the theme of a rifacimento, seems to have been a cmious 
specimen of minstrel recitation. It was partly verse, partly 
narrative, and was alternately sung and repeated. Tjhe 
story was the escape of a young gentleman, pursued by a 
cruel uncle, desirous of hts estate ; or a bloody rival, greedy 
of his hfe j or the relentless father of his lady-ldfe, or some 
such remorseless character, having sinister intentions o» 
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manding access to the intllviduals and institutions 
which could best afford him materials, gave the 

the person of the fugitive. The object of his rapacity or 
vengeance being nearly ovei taken, a shepheid undertakes 
to mislead the pursuer, -who comes in sight just as the ob- 
ject of his pursuit disappears, and greets the shepheid 
tiius 

“ ruasuEtt. 

Good morrow, slieplicrd, and my friend, 

Saw you a young man this way riding ; 

With long black haii, on a bob-ttul’d marc, 

And I know that I cannot bo far bobiud him ? 

THE SHEPHEItn. 

Ye>, I did see him this way riding, 

And wliat did ranch surprise my wit, 

The man and the mare flew up in the air, 

And I see, and I see, and I see her yet. 

Behind yon white cloud I see her tail wave, 

And 1 see, and I see, and I see her yet.” 

The tune of these verses is an extremely good one, and 
Allan Ramsay has adopted a bacchanalian song to it with 
some success ; but we should have thanked him much had 
he taken the trouble to preserve the original legend of the 
old minstrel. The valuable and learned friend^ to whom 
we owe tins mutilated account of it, has often heat cl it sung 
among tlie High Jinks of Scottish lawyers of the last gene- 
ration. 

* [The Right Honourahk 'ffilliam Adam, lord Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Scotch Jury Court. — ^En.] 
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public the result of his researches in a -vYork en- 
titled “ Ideliques of Ancionl English Poetry,” 
m three volumes, published in London 17(i5, 
which has since gone through four editions. ’■ 
The taste with which the materials were chosen, 
the extreme felicity with which they were illus- 
trated, the display at once of antiquarian know- 
ledge and classical reading which the collection 
indicated, render it difHcult to imitate, and im- 
possible to excel a work, which must always be 
held among the first of its class in point of merit, 
though not actually the foremost in point of time. 
But neither the high character of the work, iror 
the rank and respectability of the author, could 
protect him or his labours, from the invidious 
attacks of criticism. 

The most formidable of these wore directed by 
Joseph Ritson, a man of acute observation, p-o- 
found research, and great labour. These valu- 
able attributes were unliappily combined with -an 

> [Sir Walter Scott coirespondcd frequently witli the 
Bishop of Dromoie, at the time when he was collecting 
the materials of the Border Mmsti‘elsy.”-.-Eti.] 
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eager irritability ol temjjer, which induced him 
to treat antiquarian trifles with the same serious- 
ness which men of the world reserve for matters 
of importance, and disposed hun to drive contro- 
versies into personal quarrels, by neglecting, in 
literary debate, the courtesies of ordinary society.* 
It ought to be said, however, hy one who knew 
him well, that this irritability of disposition was 
a constitutional and physical infinnity; and that 
Bitson’s extreme attachment to the severity of 

^ For example, ia quoting a popular' song, well known 
hy the name of Maggie Lauder, the editor of the Reliques 
had pven a line of the Dame’s address to the mpiry min- 
strel, thus : 

“ Gin yo be Kob, Tve heaid of you, 

Yott dwell upon, tbe Bolder.” 

Ritson insisted the genuine reading was, 

“ Come ye ftaS tbc Border? " 

And he expatiates with great keenness on the crime of the 
Bishop’s having sophisticated the text, (of which he pro- 
duces no evidence,) to favour his opinion, that the Borders 
were a favourite abode of the minstrels of both kingdoms. 
The fact, it is believed, is undoubted, and the one reading 
seems to support it as well as the other. — [Joseph Ritson 
died in 1803.] 
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truth, corresponded to tlio rig-our of his criti- 
cisms upon the lahours of others. He seems to 
have attacked Bishop Percy with the greater 
animosity, as hearing no good-will to the hier- 
archy, in which that prelate held a distinguished 
place. 

Ritson’s criticism, in which there was too much 
horae-play, was grounded on two points of accu- 
sation. The first regarded Dr Percy’s definition 
of the order and office of minstrels, which Ritson 
considered as designedly overcharged, for the 
sake of giving an undue importance to his sub- 
ject. The second objection respected the liber- 
ties which Dr Percy had taken with his mate- 
rials, in adding to, retrenching, and improving 
them, so as to bring them nearer to the taste of 
his own period. We ^vill take some brief notice 
of both topics. 

First, Dr Percy, in the first edition of his work, 
certainly laid himself open to the charge of having 
given an inaccurate, and somewhat exaggerated 
account, of the English Minstrels, whom he de- 
fined to be an " order of men in thetniddle ages. 
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who suh&isted by the arts of poctay and music, 
and smig to the harp the verses which they tliein- 
selves composed.” The reverend editor of the 
Reliques produced in support of this definition 
many curious quotations, to show that in many 
instances the persons of these minstrels had been 
honoured and respected, their performances ap- 
plauded and rewarded by the great and the court- 
ly, and their craft imitated by princes themselves. 

Against both these propositions, Ritson made 
a determined opposition. He contended, and 
probably with justice, that the minstrels were not 
necessarily poets, or in the regular hahit of com- 
posing the verses which they sung to the harp ; 
and indeed, that the word minstrel, in its ordinary 
acceptation, meant no more than musician. 

Dr Percy, from an amended edition of his 
Essay on Minstrelsy, prefixed to the fourth edi- 
tion of the Rebques of Ancient Poetry, seems to 
have been, to a certain point, convinced by the 
critic’s reasoning ; for he has extended the defi- 
nition impugned by Ritson, and the minstrels 
are thus described as singing verses “ composed 
bv themselves or others.^’ This we annrehend to 
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be a tenable position ; foi-, as on tbe one band it 
seems too broad an averment to say that all min- 
strels were by profession poets, so on tbe other, 
it is extravagant to affirm that men who were 
constantly in the habit of reciting verse, should 
not frequently have acquh’ed that of composing 
it, especially when their bread depended on giving 
pleasure ; and to have the power of producing 
novelty, is a great step towmds that desirable 
end. No unprejudiced reader, therefore, can have 
any hesitation in adopting Bishop Percy’s defi- 
nition of the minstrels, and their occupation, as 
qualified in the fourth edition of his Essay, im- 
plying that they were sometimes poets, sometimes 
the mere reciters of the poetry of others. 

On the critic’s second proposition, Dr Percy 
successfully showed, drat at no period of history 
was the word minstrel applied to instrumental 
music exclusively; and he has produced suffi- 
cient evidence, that the talents of the profession 
were as ftequently employed in chanting or reci- 
ting poetry as in playing the more tunes, There 
is appearance of distinction being sometimes made 
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between minstrel recitations and minstrelsy of 
music alone and we may add a curious instance, 
to those quoted by the Bishop. It is from the 
singular ballad respectuig Thomas of Ercel- 
doune,^ which announces the proposition, drat 
fonpie is chief of minstrelsy. 

We may also notice, that the word minstrel 
being in fact derived from the Minne-singer of the 
Germans, means, in its primary sense, one who 
sin^s of love, a .sense totally inapplicable to a mere 
instrumental musician. 

A second general point on which Br Percy 
was fiercely attacked by Mr Ritson, was also one 
on which both the parties might claim a right to 
sing Te Demi. It respected the rank or status 
which was held hy the minstrels in society during 
the middle ages. On this point the editor of the 
Heliques of Ancient Poetry had produced the 
most satisfactory evidence, that, at the courts of 
the Anglo-Norman princes the professors of the 
gay science were the favourite solacers of the 

I Select Remains of Popular Pieces of Poetry. Edin- 
torgli, 1822 . 
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leisure hours of princes, who did not themselves 
disdain to share their tuneful lahours, and imitate 
their compositions. Mr Hitson replied to this 
with great ingenuity, arguing, that such instances 
of respect paid to Frendr minstrels reciting in 
their native language in the court of Norman mo- 
narchs, though held in Britain, argued nothing- 
in favour of English artists professing the same 
trade ; and of whose compositions, and not of those 
existing in the French language, Dr Percy pro- 
fessed to form his collection. The reason of the dis- 
tinction hetwixt the respectability of the French 
minstrels, and the degradation of the same class 
of men in England, Mr Ritson plausibly alleged 
to he, that the Enghsh language, a mixed speech 
betwixt Anglo-Saxon and Norman-French, w'as 
not known at the court of the Anglo-Norman 
Idngs until the reign of Edward III aud that, 

1 That monarch first used the vernacular English dlalfict 
in a motto which he displayed on his sliield at a celebrated 
tournament. The legend which graced the representation 
of a white swan on the king’s bucHet, ran thus i— 

“ Htt ! ha ! the whyte swan ! 

By Goddis soult I oul thy man.’* 
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therefore, until a very late period, and when the 
lays of minstrelsy were going out of fashion, Eng- 
lish perfomaers in that capacity must have con- 
fined the exercise of their talents to the amuse- 
ment of the vulgar. Now, as it must he conce- 
ded to Mr Ritson, that almost all the English 
metrical romances wliich have been preserved till 
the present day, are translated from the French, 
it may also he allowed, that a class of men em- 
ployed chiefly in rendering into English the works 
of others, could not hold so high a station as those 
who aspired to original composition ; and so far 
the critic has the best of the dispute. But Mr 
Ritson has over-driven his argument, since there 
was asstu’edly a period in English history, when 
the national minstrels, writing in the national 
dialect, were, in proportion to their merit in their 
caEing, held in honour and respect, 

Tliomas the Rhymer, for example, a jninstrel 
■who flourished in the end of the twelfth century, 
was not only a man of talent in his art, hut of 
some rank in society,* the companion of nobles, 
«nd himself a man of landed property, tie, apd 
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sured by Robert do Brunne, in a passage already 
alluded to, a kind of English, which was de- 
signed for “pride and nobleye,”^ and not for 
such inferior persons as Robert himself addressed, 
and to whose comprehension he avowedly lower- 
ed his language and steueture of versification. 
There existed, therefore, diu-mg the time of this 
historian, a more refined dialect of the English 
language, used by such composers of popular 
poetry as moved in a higher circle ; and there 
can be no doubt, that while their productions 
were held in such high esteem, the authors must 
have been honoured in proportion. 

The education bestowed upon James I. of 

’ [The learned editor of Warton’s History of English 
Poetry, is of opinion that Sir Walter Scott misinterpreted 
the passage referred to. De Brunne, accoidiug to this au- 
thor’s text, says of the elder reciters of the metricalromancp, 

“ They smd it for pride apd nolileye, 

That non were soidk os they;” 

i. e. they recited it in a style so lofty and noble, that none 
have since equalled them.— JPorton, edit. 1824, vol, i. p. 
183 . — Ed.] ' ^ 
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Scotland, when hrouglit up under the charge of 
Henry IV., comprehended both music and the 
art of vernacular poetry ; in other words, Min- 
strelsy in both branches. That poetry, of which 
the King left .several specimens, was, a.s is well 
known, English ; nor is it to be supposed that 
a prince, upon whose education such sedulous 
care was liestowod, would have been instructed 
in an art which, if we are to believe Mr Kitson, 
was degraded to the last degree, and discredit- 
able to its professors. The same argument is 
strengthened by the poetical exercises of the 
Dulce of Orleans, in English, written during hi,s 
captivity after the battle of Agincourt.^ It could 
not be supposed that the noble prisoner was to 
solace Ms hours of imprisonment with a degra- 
ding and vulgar species of composition. 

We could produce otlrer instances to show that 
this acute critic has carried his argument consi- 
derably too fai'. But we prefer taking a general 
view of the subject, which seems to explain clearly 

• See the edition printed by Mr Watson Taylor, for the 
RoxbUrgbe Qub. 
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how contradictory evidence should exist on it, and 
why instances of great personal respect to indivi- 
dual minstrels, and a high esteem of the art, arc 
quite reconcilable with much contempt thrown 
on the order at large. 

All professors of the fine arts — all those who 
contribute, not to the necessities of life, hut to 
the enjoyments of society, hold their professional 
rcsjDectability by the severe tenure of exhibiting 
excellence in their department. We are well 
enough satisfied with the tradesman who goes 
through his task in a workmanlilce manner, nor 
are we disposed to look down upon the divine, 
the lawyer, or the jphysician, imless they display 
gross ignorance of their profession : we hold it 
enough, that if they do not possess the highest 
knowledge of their respective sciences, they can. 
at least instruct us on the points we desire to 
know. But 

“ medioaibus esse poetis 

Non di, non homines, non concessere columna:*" 

The same is true respecting the professors of 
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painting, of scnlpture, of music, and the fine 
arts in general. If they exhibit paramount ex- 
cellence, no situation in society is too high for 
them 'which their manners enable them to fill ; if 
they fall short of the highest point of aim, they 
degenerate into sign-painters, stone-cutters, com- 
mon Crowders, doggrel rhymers, and so forth, 
the most contemptible of manldnd. The reason 
of tills is evident. Men must he satisfied with 
such a supply of their actual wants as can be ob- 
tained in the chcumstances, and should an indi- 
■vidual want a coat, he must employ the village 
tailor, if Stultze is not to he had. But h he 
seeks for delight, the case is quite different ; and 
he that cannot hear Pasta or Sontag, would he 
little solaced for the absence of these sirens, 
by the strains of a crack-voiced hallad-smger. 
Nay, on the contrary, the offer of such inade- 
quate compensation, would only he regarded as 
an insult, and resented accordingly. 

The theati'e affords the most appropriate ex- 
ample of what we mean. The first circles in 
society are open to persons eminently distm- 
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gulslied in the drama ; and tlicir rewards are, in 
proportion to those who profess the useful arts, 
incalculably higher. But those who lag in the 
rear of the dramatic art, are proportionally poorer 
and more degraded than those who are the low- 
est of a useful trade or profession. These instan- 
ces wiU enable us readily to explain why the 
greater part of the minstrels, practising their 
profession in scenes of vulgar mii-th and de- 
bauchery, humbling tlieir art to please the eai’S 
of drunken clowns, and living with the dissipa- 
tion natural to men whose precarious subsistence 
is, according to the ordinary phrase, from hand 
to mouth only, shoidd fall under general con- 
tempt, while the stars of the profession, to use a 
modern phrase, looked down on them from the 
distant empyrean, as the planets do upon those 
shooting exhalations ai'ising from gross vapours 
in the nether atmosphere. 

The debate, therefore, resembles the apologue 
of the gold and silver shield. Dr Percy looked 
on the minstrel in the pahny and exalted state 
to which, no doubt, many were elevated by their 
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talents, lilj,e those who possess excellence in the 
line arts in the present day; and Ritson consi- 
dered the reverse of the medal, when the poor 
and wandering glee-man was glad to purchase 
his bread by singing his ballads at the alehouse, 
wearing a fantastic habit, and latterly sinking 
into a mere crowder upon an untuned fiddle, ac- 
companying his rude strains with a ruder ditty, 
the helpless associate of drunken revellers, and 
marvellously afraid of the constable and parish- 
beadle.' The difference betwixt those holding 

* In Flatcher’s comedy of " Monsieur Ttiomns,” such a 
fiddler is questioned ns to the ballads he is best versed in, 
.and replies, 

" 0niler your raaBterslnp’s coireotion, I con sing, 

* Xiie Duke of Norfolk,* or tlie merry ballad 
Of 'Divivis and Laiaius j* ‘ Tbc Hose of England; * 

^ In Crete, where Dedimue first began ; ’ 

*■ Jonas hia crying out against Coventry,* 

Thomaa^ Excellent I 
Bare raatteis alb 

* Mawdlin the Merchant’s Daughter j ’ 

^ The Devil and ye Painty Damea.* 

Thomas, Bare still. 

Tiddhr. * The Banding of the Spaniards at Bow, 
"With the bloody battle at Mde-ond.' ” 
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the extreme positiojiis of highest and lowest in 
such a profession, cannot surely be more marked 
than that which separated David Garrick or John 
Kemble from the outcasts of a strolling company, 
exposed to penury, indigence, and persecvxtion 
aceoiding to lawd 

The poor minstrel is dcsciibed its accompanying the young 
ralce in his revels. Launcelot describes 

“ The gpntlerontt himself, young Monsieur Thomas, 

Errant with hia furious myiraidoas ; 

The fid y fiddler and myself — ^now singing, 

Now beating at the doois,” fcc. 

' [The “ Sung of the Tiaveller,” an ancient piece lately 
discovoied in the Cathedial Libiary of EYeter, and pub- 
lished by the Rev. Mr Coueybeace, in his Rlustiations of 
Anglo-Saxon Poctiy (1826), furnishes a most cuiioiis pic- 
ture of the hfo of the Nortliern Scald, or MinsticI, in the 
high and palmy state of the piofcssion. The loveiend edi- 
tor thus translates the closing lines : 

“ Ille est canssimns Teriin incolis 

Cui Dells addidit Horaiuum impeiium geieudum, 

Quum illo eos [baidoa] Imbeat tiiroa. 

Ita coraeantes cum cantllems feruntur 
Bardi hoininuni per ten as miiltaa ; 

Simiil eos remuneratui ob tantilenas pulcliras, 

Mutierihus inxmeniis, ille ipui ante nobiles 
Vultjudicmm suum extoUere, dignitatem sustinefe. 

Habet ille sub cffilo Btabilem fumam.'’— P. 22. 
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There was still another and more important 
subject of debate, between Dr Percy and his hos- 
tile critic. The former, as a poet and a man of 
taste, was tempted to take such freedoms with Hs 
original ballads, as might enable him to please a 
more critical age than that in which they were 

Mr ConeybeaiQ contrasts this “ flattciing picture” with the 
foUowing rnekneholy specimen” of the Minstrel life of 
iater times~coiitaincd in some verses by Richard Slieale 
(the alleged tiuthor of the old Chevy Chase), which are 
iireseived in one of the Aahmolean MSS. 

“ Now fm tha gooil cheere that I have had heie, 

I give you hearty thanta with bowing of ray shauhes, 

Desiring you by petition to giant me such tommission — 
Soeauso my naine is Slicole, that both for meat and mealc, 

To you X Olay resoit sum tyme for my comfoitc. 

Tor I perceive here at all tymes is goode ohccie, 

Both ale, wyne, and beere, as hyt doth uovr appere, 

I perceive without fable ye hcepe a good table. 

X can be eonteate, if hyt he out of Dent, 

A piece of heefe to talce my honger to aslake, 

Bothmuttoa and vealo is goode for Ilychaide Sheole ; 

Though 1 looke so giave, I were a veil knave. 

If I wold thioke Bkorno ether evenynge or morne, 

IJeyng in hongeb, of fresshe samon or kongar, 

I can fynde in luy hearte, with my irendis to take a parte 
Of such as Godde ahal sende, and thus I mate an ende. 

Now farewel, good mya Hoste, I thank yone for ypuic caste, 
Dntyl another tyme, and thus do I undo my ryme.”-^P. SS.j 
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composed. Words were tlms altered, phrases im- 
proved, and whole verses were inserted or omitted 
at pleasure. Such freedoms were especially taken 
with the poems jmhlished ftom a folio manu- 
script in Dr Percy’s own possession, very curious 
from the miscellaneous nature of its contents, 
but unfortunately having many of the leaves mu- 
tilated, and injured in other respects, by the gross 
carelessness and ignorance of the transcriber. 
Anxious to avail himself of the treasures whiclt 
this manuscript contained, the editor of the Re- 
liques did not hesitate to repah- and renovate the 
songs which he drew from this corrupted yet cu- 
rious source, and to accommodate them with such 
emendations as might recommend them to the 
modern taste. 

Por these liberties with his subject, Ritson cen- 
suredDrPercyinthemostuncompromising terms, 
accused him, in violent language, of interpolation 
and forgery, and insinuated that there existed no 
such thing in rerum natura as that folio inanit- 
script, so often referred to as the authority of ori- 
ginals inserted in the Reliques. In this charge. 
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the eagerness of Bitson again betrayed bim far- 
ther than judgment and discretion, as well as 
courtesy, 'warranted. It is no doubt highly de- 
sirable that the text of ancient poetry should be 
given unto'uched and nncormpted. But this is 
a point "which did not occur to the editor of the 
Reliques in 1705, whose object it was to win the 
favour of the public, at a period when the great 
difEculty was not how to secure the very words of 
old ballads, but how to arrest attention -upon the 
subject at all. That great and important service 
to national literature would probably never have 
been attained without the work of Dr Percy ; a 
■work which first fixed the consideration of gene- 
ral readers on ancient poetry, and made it worth 
while to enquii'e how far its graces were really 
antique, or how far derived from the taste with 
■which the publication had been superintended 
and revised. The object of Dr Percy was cer- 
tainly intimated in several parts of his woik, where 
ho ingenuously aclmowledges, that certainballads 
have received emendations, and that others are 
not of pure and unmixed antiqtdty ; that the he- 


1 
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ginning of some and end of others have heen 
supplied; and upon the 'whole, that he has, in 
many instances, decorated the ancient hallads 
■rvith the graces of a more refined period. 

This system is so distinetlj'' intimated, that if 
there he any critic Still of opinion, like poor Rit- 
son, ■whose morhid temperament led him to such 
a conclusion, that the crime of literary imitation 
is equal to that of commercial forgery, he ought 
to recollect that guilt, in the latter case, does not 
e-iist -without a corresponding charge of uttering 
the forged docirment, or causing it to he uttered, 
as genuine, -without -which the mere imitation is 
not culpable, at least not criminally so. Tins 
cpralrty is totally awauting in the accusatioir so 
roughly brought against Dr Percy, ■\vho avow- 
edly indulged in such alterations and improve- 
ments upon his materials, .as miglrt adapt thorn to 
the taste of an age not otherwise disposed to be- 
stow its attention on them. 

We have to add, that, in the fourth edition of 
the Reliques, IVIr Thomas Percy of St John’s 
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College, Oxford, pleading tlie cause of Ms uncle 
with the most gentlemanlike moderation, and 
with every respect to Mr Eitson’s science and 
talents, has combated the critic’s opinion, without 
any attempt to retort his injurious language. 

It would he now, no doubt, desirable to have 
had some more distinct account of Dr Percy’s 
folio manuscript aud its contents ; and Mr Tho- 
mas Percy, accordingly, gives the original of the 
Marriage of Sir Gawain, and collates it with the 
copy published in a complete state by his uncle, 
who has on this occasion given entire rein to his 
own fancy, though the rude origin of most of his 
ideas is to be found in the old ballad. There is 
also given a copy of that elegant metrical tale, 
“ The Child of EUe,” as it exists in the folio 
manuscript, which goes far to show it has derived 
ail its beauties from Dr Percy’s poetical powers. 
Judging from these two specimens, we can easily 
conceive why the Reverend Editor of the “ Rc- 
liqueS'”’ should have declined, by the production of 
■the folio manuscript, to furnish his severe Aris- 
tarch with weapons against him, which he was 
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sure would be unsparingly used. Yet it is cer- 
tain, the manuscript contains much that is really 
excellent, though mutilated and sophisticated. A 
copy of the fine ballad of “ Sir Caulin” is found 
in a Scottish shape, under the name of “ Kin_£r 
Malcolm and Sir Colvin,” in Buchan’s North 
Country Ballads, to be presently mentioned. It 
is, therefore, unquestionably ancient, though pos- 
sibly retouched, and perhaps with the addition of 
a second part, of which the Scottish copy has no 
vestiges. It would be desirable to lurow exactly 
to what extent Dr Percy had used the license 
of an editor, in these and other cases ; and cer- 


tainly, at this period, would be only a degree of 
justice due to Ids memory. 

On the whole, we may dismiss the “ Reliques 


of Ancient Poetry” with the praise aTiil-udft^uVe 

confeired on it by a gentleman, a valu^l^ 

labourer in the vineyard of anjfciq^^^., 

the most elegant compilation 

that has ever appeared in any hge OT*Wmtry. 

But it must he frankly added, that so numcrousT 


are the alterations and corrections, that the severa 
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antiqnaty, who desires to see the old English hah 
lads in a genuine state, must consult a more ac- 
curate edition than this celebrated worlc.”^ 

Of Ritson’s own talents as an editor of ancient 
poetry, we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 
The first collector who followed the example of 
l)r Percy, was Mr T. Evans, bookseller, father 
of the gentleman wc have just quoted. Plis “ Old 
Ballads, historical and nairativ'e, with some of 
modern date,” apjieared in two volumes, in 1777, 
and were eminently successful. In 1784, a second 
edition appeared, extending the 'work to four vo- 
lumes. In this collection, many ballads found 
acceptance, which Bishop Percy hiid not consider- 
ed as possessing sufficient merit to claim admit- 
tance into the Reliques. The 8vo Miscellany 
of 1723 yielded a great part of the materials. 
The collection of Evans contained several modern 
pieces of great merit, which are not to be found 
elsewhere, and which are understood to he the 
productions of William Julius Mickle, translator 

’ Introduction to Evans’s Ballads, 1810. New edition, 
enlarged, &c. 
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of the Lnsiacl, though they were never claimed 
by him, nor received among his worlcs. Amongst 
them is the elegiac poem of Cumnor I-Iall, which 
suo-g-ested the fictitious narrative entitled Kcnil- 

Oo 

worth. The Red- Cross Knight, also by Mic- 
kle, which has furnished words for a beautiful 
glee, first occurred in the same collection. As 
Mickle, with a vein of great facility, united a 
power of verbal melody which might have been 
envied by bards of much greater renown,’ ho must 

' In evidence of wliat is above staled, the author would 
quote the intioductory stanza to a foigotten jjocm of Mickle, 
oiiginally published under the injudicious and t'quivoial 
title of “ Thu Concubine," )>ut in subsequent editions call- 
ed, “ Sir Martyn, or Tile Piogress of Dissipation." 

Awalsc, ye west wmds> tlirowgli tKe lonely dale. 

And, Fancy, to thy faciy bo\m betake j 
Even now, with balmy sweetnesb bioathea the gale, 
Dimpling with downy wing tho stilly lake ; 

Throngh the pale willows f.dteiing whispeiswakc, 

And evening comes with locks bcdiopp’d with dew ; 

On Desmond’s mouldering tuiicts slowly shake 
The wither’d ryegrass, and the liairbell blue. 

And ever and anon sweet Mullahs plaints lenow.” 

Slioklo’s facility of versification was so gieat, that, being 
a piinter by profession, ho frequently put lus lines into 
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1)0 considered as very successful in tliese efforts^ 
if the ballads be regarded as avowedly modern. 
If they are to be judged of as accurate imitations 
of ancient poetry, they have less merit j the de- 
ception being only maintained by a huge store of 
double consonants, strewed at random into ordi- 
nary words, resembling the real fashion of anti- 
quity as little as the niches, turrets, and tracery of 
plaster stuclc upon a modern front. In the year 
1810, the four volumes of 1784 were icpublished 
by Mr R. H. Evans, the son of the original editor, 
■with very considerable alterations and additions. 
In this last edition, the more ordinary modem 
ballads were judiciously retrenched in number, 
and large and valuable additions made to the an- 
cient part of the collection. Being in some mea- 
sure a supplement to the Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry, this miscellany cannot he dispensed with 
ontheshelves of anyhihliomaniacwho may choose 

types ■without taking the trouble previously to put them 
into ■writing ; thus uniting the composition of the author 
■with the mechanical operation winch typographers call by 
the same ntnne. 
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to emulate Captain Cox of Covenhy, the proto- 
type of all collectors of populm- poetry. 

WMle Dr Percy was setting the example of a 
classical publication of ancient English poetry, 
the late David Held was, in modest retirement, 
compiling a collection of Scottish Songs, which 
he has happily described as “ the poetry and 
music of the heart.” The first part of his Mis- 
cellany contains heroic and historical ballads, of 
which there is a respectable and well-chosen se- 
lection. Mr Herd,' an accountant, as the pro- 
fession is called in Edinburgh, was Irnown and 
generally esteemed for his shrewd, manly com- 
mon sense and antiquarian science, mixed with 
much good-nature and great modesty. His hardy 
and antique mould of countenance, and his vene- 
rable grizzled locks, procured him, amongst his 

’ [David Held -was a native of St Gyms, in Kincardine- 
shire, and though oiten teimed a wi itar, he was only a cloik 
in the office of Mi David Russell, accountant in Edinburgh. 
He died, aged 78, in 1810, and left a very curious libmry, 
which was dispersed by auction. Held by no means merit- 
ed the chaiactei, given him by Purlcerton, of “ an illiterate 
and injudicious compiler.” — Ed.] 
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acquaintance, the name of Graysteil. His ori- 
ginal collection of songs, in one volume, appear- 
ed in 1769 ; an enlarged one, in two volumes, came 
out in 1776. A publication of tlio same land, 
being Herd’s book still more enlarged, was print- 
ed for Lawrie and Symington in 1791. Some 
modern additions occur in this later work, of 
which by far the most vahiablo were two fine 
imitations of the Scottish ballad, by tbe gifted 
author of the “ hliin of Feeling,” — (now, alas ! 
no more,) — called “ Duncan” and “ Kenneth.” 

.John Pinkerton, a man of considerable learn- 
ing, and some severity as well as acuteness of 
disposition, was now eiicleavouring’ to force him- 
self into public attention ; and Iris collection of 
Select Ballads, London, 1783, contains sufficient 
evidence that he understood, in an extensive 
sense, Horace’s maxim, quidlibet andmdi. As he 
was possessed of considerable powers of poetry, 
though not equal to what he was willing to take 
credit for, he was resolved to enrich his collec- 
tion with all the novelty and interest which it 
could derive from a liberal insertion of pieces 
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ilresseil in the garb of antiquity, but eqnijipod 
from the wardrobe of the editor’s imagination. 
With a boldness, suggested perhaps by the suc- 
cess of Mr Macpherson, he included, witliin a 
collection amounting- to only twenty-one tragic 
ballads, no less than five, of which he afterwards 
owned himself to have been altogether, or in 
great part, the author. The most remarkable 
article in tliis Miscellany was, a second part to 
the noble ballad of Hardyknute, which has some 
good verses. It labom-s, however, under this 
great defect, that, in order to append his own 
conclusion to the original tale, Mr PinkoiLou 
found himself under the necessity of altering a 
leading circumstance iu the old ballad, whicli 
would have rendered his cakistrophe inapplicable. 
With such license, to wite continuations ami 
conclusions would be uo difficult task. In the 
second volume of the Select Ballads, consisting 
of comic pieces, a list of fifty-two articles con- 
tained nine mitten entirely by the editor him- 
self. Of the manner in which these supposi- 
titious compositions are executed, it may be 
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briefly stated, that they are the ■worlc of a scho- 
lar much better acquainted with ancient boohs 
and manuscripts, than with oral tradition and po- 
pular legends. The poetry smells of the lamp ; 
and it may be truly said, that if ever a ballad 
had existed in such quaint language as the author 
employs, it could never have been so popular as 
to he preserved by oral tradition. The glossary 
displays a much greater acquaintance with learrt- 
ed lexicons, than with the familiar cbalect still 
spoken by the Lowland Scottish, and it is, of 
course, full of errors.^ Neither was Mr Pinker- 
ton more happy in the way of conjectural illus- 
tration. He chose to fix on Sir John Bruce of 
Kinross, the paternity of the ballad of Hardy- 
knute, and of the fine poem called the Vision. 
The first is due to Mrs Halket of Wfirdlaw, the 
second to Allan Bamsay, although, it must he 
owned, it is of a character superior to his ordi- 

^ Sansiers, for exaniple, a word generally applied to the 
men, on a haryest field, who hind the sheaves, is derived 
from hiin, to cutse, and explained to mean, “blustering, 
swearing feUows.” 
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nary poetry. Sir John Bruce was a brave, blunt 
soldier, wbo made no pretence wbatever to litera- 
ture, tbougb his daughter, Mrs Bruce of Arnot, 
had much talent, a circumstance which may per- 
haps have misled the antiquary, 

Mr Pinlcerton read a sort of recantation, in a 
List of Scottish Poets, prefixed to a Selection 
of Poems from the Maitland Manuscript, vol. i. 
1786, in which he acknowledges, as his own 
composition, the pieces of spurious antiquity in- 
cluded in his “ Select Ballads,” with a coolness 
which, when his subsequent invectives against 
others who had taken similar liberties is consi- 
dered, infers as much audacity as the studied and 
laboui’ed defence of obscenity with wliich he 
disgraced the same pages. 

In the meantime, Joseph Ritson, a man of 
diligence and acumen equal to those of Pinlcer- 
ton, but of the most laudable accuracy and fide- 
lity as an editor, was engaged in various publi- 
cations respecting poetical antiquities, in which 
he employed profound research, A select col- 
lection of English Songs was compiled by him. 
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M'itli great care and considerable taste, and pub- 
lished at London, 1783. A new edition of this 
has appeared since Ritson’s death, sanctioned liy 
the name of the learned and indefatigable anti- 
quary, Thomas Park, and augmented with many 
original pieces, and some which Ritson had pre- 
pared for publication. 

Ritson’s Collection of Songs was followed by 
a curious volume, entitled, “ Ancient Songs 
from the time of Henry III. to the Revolution," 
1790 ; “ Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry,” 
1792 ; and “ A collection of Scottish Songs, 
-with the genuine music,” London, 1794. This 
last is a genuine, hut rather meagre collection of 
Caledonian popular songs. Next year Mr Rit- 
son published " Robin Hood,” 2 vols., 1795, 
being “ A Collection of all the Ancient Poems, 
Songs, and Ballads now extant, relative to that 
celebrated Outlaw.” This work is a notable 
illustration of the excellences and defects of Mr 
Ritson’s system. It is almost impossible to con- 
ceive so much zeal, research, and industry be- 
stowed on a subject of antiquity. There scarcely 
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occurs a phrase or word relating to Robin Hood, 
whether in history or poetry, in law books, in 
ancient proverbs, or common parlance, but it is 
here collected and explained. At the same time, 
the extreme fidelity of the editor seems driven to 
excess, when we find him pertinaciously retain- 
ing all the numerous and g-ross errors which re- 
peated recitations have introduced into the text, 
and regarding it as a sacred duty to prefer the 
worst to the better readings, as if their inferiority 
was a security for their being genuine. In short, 
when Ritsoii copied from rare books, or ancient 
manuscripts, there could not bo a more accurate 
editor ; when taking his authority from oral tra- 
dition, and judging between two recited copies, 
he was apt to consider the worst as most genuine, 
as if a poem was not more likely to be dete- 
riorated than improved by passing through the 
mouths of many reciters. In the Ballads of 
Robin Hood, this superstitious scrupulosity was 
especially to be regretted, as it tended to enlarge 
the collection with a great number of doggerel 
compositions, which are all copies of each other, 
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turning on the same idea of Bold Robin meeting 
with a shepherd, a tinker, a mendicant, a tanner, 
&c. &c., by each and all of whom he is soundly 
thrashed, and aU. of whom he receives into his 
band. The tradition, which avers that it was 
the brave outlaw’s custom to try a bout at quar- 
ter-staff with his young recruits, might indeed 
have arrthorized one or two such talcs, but the 
greater part ought to have been rejected as mo- 
dern imitations of the most paltry kind, compo- 
sed probably about the age of James I. of Eng- 
land. By adopting this spurious trash as part 
•of Rohin Hood’s history, he is represented as 
fhe best cudgelled hero, Don Quixote excepted, 
that ever was celebrated in prose or rhyme. 
Ritson also published several gaidands of North 
Country songs, 

Looldng on this eminent antiquary’s lahoiu'S 
in a general point of view, we may deprecate the 
eagerness and severity of Ms prejudices, and feel 
surprise that he should have shown so much 
initahUlty of disposition on such a topic as a 
collection of old ballads, winch certainly have 
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little in them to aftect the passions ; and we may- 
be sometimes provoked at the pertinacity -with 
which he has preferred bad readings to good. 
But while industry, research, and antiquarian 
learning, are recommendations to works of this 
nature, fe-w editors will ever be found so compe- 
tent to the task as Joseph Ritson. It must also 
be added to his praise, that although not will- 
ing to yield Iris opinion rashly, yet if he saw 
reason to believe that he had been mistaken in 
any fact or argument, he resigned ids own opi- 
nion with a candour equal to the warmth with 
which he defended himself while confident he was 
in the right. Many of his works are now almost 
out of print, and an edition of them in common 
orthography, and altering the bizarre spelling 
and character which his prejudices induced the 
author to adopt, woidd he, to antiquaries, an ac- 
ceptable present. 

We have now given a hasty account of various 
collections of popular poetry during the eigh- 
teenth century ; we have only further to observe, 
that, in the present centu|^, this species of lore 
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has been sedulously cultivated. The present Col- 
lection first appeared in 1802, in two volumes ; 
and wliat may appear a singular coincidence, it 
w’as the first work printed by Mr James Ballan- 
tyne, (then residing at Kelso,) as it was the first 
serious demand which the present author made 
on the patience of the public. The Border Min- 
strelsy, augmented by a third volume, came to a 
second edition in 180.3. In 1803, Mr John 
Grahame Dalzell, to whom his country is obliged 
for his antiquarian labours, published “ Scottish 
Poems of the Sixteenth Century,” which, among 
other subjects of interest, contains a curious con- 
temporary ballad of Belrinnes, which has some 
stanzas of considerable merit.* 

The year 1806 w'as distinguished by the ap- 
pearance of “ Popular Ballads and Songs, from 

* The first opening of the ballad has much of the martial 
strain with -which a pibroch commences. Propemt in me- 
(lias res — according to the classical admonition. 

]\IacCiillanmote came fvom the "west 
‘Witli many a bow and brand ; 

To waste tlie Rinnes be thought it best, 

The Earl ofiruntVs land,** 
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Traditions, Manuscripts, and Scarce Editions, 
with Translations of Similar Pieces from the 
Ancient Danish Language, and a few Originals 
by the Editor, E-obert Jamieson, A.M., and 
F. A. S.” ^ This work, which was not greeted by 
the public with the attention it deserved, opened 
a new discovery respecting the original source of 

1 [After the completion of the Border Minstrelsy, and 
nearly three years previous to the publication of his own 
Collection, Mr Jamieson printed in the Soots Magazine, 
(October 1803,) a List of desiderata in Scottish Song. His 
communication to the Editor of that work contains the 
following paragraph ; — “ I am now mriting out for the press 
a Collection of popular Ballads and Songs flora tradition, 
MSS., and scarce publications, with a few of modern date, 
which have been written for, and are exclusively dedicated 
to my coUeefion. As many of the pieces wcio common pro- 
perty, I have heretofore waited for the completion of Mr 
Walter Scott’s Work, with more anxiety for the cause in 
general, than for any pmticular and selfish interest of my 
ownj as I was sure of having the satisfaction of seeing such 
pieces as that gentleman might choose to adopt, appear with 
every advantage which I, partial as I wa.s, could wish them. 
The most sanguine expectations of the public have now 
been amply gratified ; and much curious and valuable matter 
is still left for me by Mr Scott, to whom I am much indebted 
for many acts of friendship, and much liberality and good 
will shown towards me and my undertaking.", — Eu.] 

VOL. I, r 
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the Scottish ballads. Mr Jamieson’s extensive 
acquaintance ’ivith the Scandinavian literature, 
enabled him to detect not only a general simila- 
rity betwixt these and the Danish ballads preser- 
ved in the “ Kiempe Viser,” an early collection 
of heroic ballads in that language, but to demon- 
strate that, in many cases, the stories and songs 
wore distinctly the same, a circumstance which no 
antiquary had hitherto so much as suspected. Mr 
Jamieson’s anuotatioiis are also very valuable, 
and preserve some curious illustrations of the old 
poets. His imitations, though he is not entirely 
free from the all'ectation of using- rather too many 
obsolete words, are generally highly interesting. 
The work fills an important place in the collec- 
tions of those who are addicted to this branch of 
antiquarian study. 

Mr John Finlay, a poet wliose career rvas cut 
short by a premature death, ^ published a short 

’ [Mi Finlay, best known by his " "Wailace, or The Valo 
of Ellerslie,” died in 1810, in his twenty-oighth year. Au 
affectionate and elegant tribute to his memory from the pen 
of Professor Wilson appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
November, 
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collection of “ Scottish Historical and Romantic 
Ballads,” in 1808. The beauty of some imita- 
tions of the old vScotish hallad, with the good 
sense, learning, and modest}'^ of the preliminary 
dissertations, must malie all admirers of ancient 
lore regret the early loss of this accomplished 
young man. 

'\''ariou8 valuable collections of ancient ballad- 
poetry have appeared of late years, some of which 
are lUustratecl with learning and acuteness, as 
those of Mr Motherwell* and of Mr Kinloch''* 
intimate much taste and feeling for this species 
of literature. Nor is there any want of editions 
of ballads, loss designed for jjidjlic sale, than to 
preserve floating pieces of minstrelsy which are 
in immediate danger of perishing. Several of 


' [Minstrelsy ; Ancient and Modern, with an Histoiical 
Intq^uctlon and Notes. By Wdlianv Motlrerwell. 4to. 

18d7.] 

® [Ancient Scottish Ballads, recovered from Tradition, 
and never before published; with Notes, Histei'icdl and 
Explanatory, and an Appendix, containing tile Airs of 
several of the ballads. 8vo. Edin. 1 S27.] • 
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those, edited, as we have occasion to know, hy- 
men of distinguished talent, have appeared in a 
smaller form and more limited edition, and must 
soon he among the introuvables of Scottish typo- 
graphy. We would particularize a duodecimo. 
Tinder the modest title of a “ Ballad Book,” with- 
out place or date annexed, which indicates, hy a 
few notes only, the capacity which the editor 
jiossessos for supplying the most extensive and 
ingenious illustrations upon antiquarian subjects. 
Most of the ballads arc of a comic character, and 
some of them admirable specimens of Scottish 
dry humour.^ Another collection which calls for 
particular distinction, is in the same size, or nearly 
so, and bears the same title with the preceding 
one, the date being, Edinburgh, 1827. But the 
contents are announced as containing the budget, 
or stock-in-trade, of an old Aberdeenshire min- 
strel, the very last, probably, of the race, who, 
according to Percy’s definition of the profession, 

' [This is Mr C, K. Sharpe’s Work, aheady alluded 
to Ed.] 
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sung Ills own compositions, and tliose of others, 
through the capitfd of the county, and other 
towns in that country of gentlemen. This man’s 
name was Charles Leslie, hut he was known, 
more generally hy the nickname of Mussel-mon’d 
Charlie, from a singular projection of his under 
lip. His death was thus announced in the news- 
papers for October, 1792 ; — “ Died at Old Rain, 
in Aberdeenshire, aged one hundred and four 
years, Charles Leslie, a hawker, or baUad-singer, 
well known in that country by the name of Mus- 
sel-mou’d Charlie. He followed his occupation 
till within a few weeks of his death.” Charlie was 
a devoted Jacobite, and so poprdar in Aberdeen, 
that he enjoyed in that city a sort of monopoly 
of the minstrel calling, no other person being 
allowed, under any pretence, to chant ballads on 
the causeway, or phiui-stanes, of " the brave 
burgh.” Lilce the former collection, most of 
Mussel-mou’d Charlie’s songs were of a jocose 
phai'acter. 

But the most extensive and valuable additions 
which have been of late made to this branch of 
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ancient literature, are the collections of Mr Peter 
Buchan of Pcterhearl, a person of indefatigable 
research in that department, iind whose industry 
has been crowned with the most successful re- 
sults. This is partly owing to the country where 
Mr Buchan resides, which, full as it is of min- 
strel relics, has been but little ransacked by any 
former collectors ; so that, while it is a very rare 
event south of the Tay, to recover any ballad 
having a claim to antiquity, which lias not been 
e.xamined and republished in some one or other of 
our collections of ancient poetry, those of Aber- 
deenshire have been comparatively little attended 
to. The present Editor was the first to solicit 
attention to these northern songs, in consequence 
of a collection of ballads communicated to him 
by his late respected friend. Lord Woodliouslee. 
Mr Jamieson, in his collections of “ Songs and 
Ballads,” being himself a native of Morayshire, 
was able to push this enquiry much farther, and 
at the same time, by doing so, to illustrate his 
tlieory of the connexion between the ancient 
Scottish and Danish ballads, npon which the pub- 
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lication of Mr Buelian throws miicli light. It is, ' 
indoeil, the most complete collection of the kind 
which has yet appeared.' 

Of the originality of the ballads in Mr Buchan’s 
collection we do not entertain the slig-htest doubt. 
Several (we may instance the curious tale of 
“ The Two Magicians”) are translated from the 
Norse, and Mr Buchan is probably unacquaint- 
ed with the originals. Others refer to points of 
history, with which the editor docs not seem tO 
be familiar. It is out of no disrespect to this 
laborious and useful antiquary, that we observe 
his prose composition is rather florid, and forms, 
in this respect, a strong contrast to the extreme, 
simplicity of the ballads, wdiich gives us the most 
distinct assurance that he has delivered the latter 
to the public in tire shape in which he found 
them. Accordingly, we have never seen any col- 
lectionof Scottish poetry appearing, frominternal 
evidence, so decidedly and indubitably original. 

> [iVneient Ballads and Songs of the North of Scotland, 
hitherto impiihlished ; with explanatory Notes. By P, B. 
2 vols. 8vo. Edin. 1823,] 
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is perhaps a pity that Mr Buchan did not re- 
eve some obvious errors and corruptions ; hut, 
truth, though their remaining on record is an 
jurj- to the effect of the ballads, in point of 
imposition, it is, in some degree, a proof of their 
ithenticity. Besides, although the exertion of 
is editorial pi'ivilegc, of selecting readings, is 
advantage to the ballads themselves, we are 
ntented rather to take the whole in their pre- 
it, though imperfect state, than that the least 
ubt should ho thrown upon them, by amend- 
mts or alterations, which might render their 
thentlcity doubtful. The historical poems, wc 
serve, are few and of no remote date. That 
the “ Bridge of Dee,” is among the oldest, 
1 there are others referang to the times of the 
ivenanters. Some, indeed, are composed on. 
1 more recent events ; as the marriage of the 
ther of the late illustrious Byron, ' and a catas- 
phe of still later occui-reuce, “ The Death of 
ith-hall.” 

[This song is quoted in Moore’s Life of Byron, vol. 

E».] 
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As we wish to interest the admirers of ancient 
minstrel lore in this curious collection, we shall 
only add, that, on occasion of a new edition, we 
would recommend to Mr Buchan to leave out a 
number of songs which he has only inserted be- 
cause they are varied, sometimes for the worse, 
from sets which have appeared in other publica- 
tions. This restriction would make considerable 
room for such as, old though they be, possess to 
this age aU the grace of novelty. 

To these notices of late collections of Scottish 
Ballads, we ought to add some rcmai’ks on the 
very curious “ Ancient Legendary Tales, print- 
ed chiefly from Original Sources, edited by the 
Rev. Charles Henry Hartshorne, M.A. 1829.” 
The editor of this unostentatious work has done 
his duty to the public with much labour and care, 
and made the admirers of this species of poetry 
acquainted with very many ancient legendary 
poems, which were hitherto unpublished and very 
little known. It increases the value of the col- 
lection, that many of them are of a comic turn. 
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a species of composition more rare, and, from its 
necessary allusion to domestic manners, more 
curious and interesting, tlian the serious class of 
Romances. 


We have thus, in a cursorj^ manner’, gone 
hrough the history of English and Scottish po- 
mlar poetry, and noticed the principal collections 
vhich have been formed from time to time of 
uch compositions, and the principles on ■which 
he editors have proceeded. It is manifest that, 
f late, the public attention has been so much 
urned to the subject by men of research and 
dent, that we may well hope to retrieve from 
blivion as mnch of our ancient poetry as there 
now any possibility of recovering. 

Another important part of our task consists in 
viug some account of the modern inlitation of 
e English Ballad, a species of literary labour 
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whicli the author has himself pursued with some 
success. Our remarhs on this species of compo- 
sition are prefixed to the fourth volume of the 
present edition. 


Abbotspord, 
lii March, 1830. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


[Edin. 1802 .] 

Fkom the remote period, ■when the Roman Pr<>- 
vince Was contracted by the ramparts of Severus, 
until the union of the Kingdoms, the Borders of 
Scotland formed the stage, upon which were 
presented the most memorable conflicts of two 
gallant nations. The iiiliabitants, at the com- 
mencement of this era, formed the first wave of 
the toirent, which assaulted, and finally over- 
whelmed, the barriei's of the Roman power in 
Britain. The subsequent events, in which they 
were engaged, tended little to diminish their mi- 
litary hardihood, or to reconcile them to a more 
civilized state of society. We have no occasion 
to trace the state of the Borders during the long 
and obscure period of Scottish history, which 
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preceded the accession of the Stuart family. To 
illustrate a few ballads, the earliest of which is 
hardly coeval with James V., such an enquiry 
would be equally difficult and vain. If we may 

trust the Welsh bards, in their account of 
570 

the wars betwixt the Saxons and Danes of 
Deira and the Cumraig, imagination can hardly 
form any idea of conflicts more desperate, than 
were nuiintaincd, on tl^e Borders, between tbe an- 
cient British and their 'J’cutonic invaders. Thus, 
the Gododin' describes the waste and devastation 
of mutual havoc, in colours so glowing, as strong- 
ly to recall the words of Tacitus ; “ Ht uhi 
dinemfaciunt, pacem appellant.” 

At a later period, the Saxon families who fled 
from the exterminating sword of the Conqueror, 

^ In the spirited translation of this poem, by Jones, the 
follo-wiiig verses aie higWy descriptive of the exhausted 
state of the victor army : — * 

At Madoc^s teiit the. clarioa sounds, 

Wth rapid clangour hurriud far ; 

^ach echoing dell the note resounds — - 
But when return the sons of war I 
Thou, horn of stem Necessity, 

PuU Peace I the desert yields to thee, 

And Owns thy mcJawcholy sway. 
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witli many of the Normans themselves, whom dis- 
content and intestine feuds had driven into exile, 
began to rise into eminence upon the Scottish 
Borders. They brouglit with them arts, both of 
peace and of war, unknown in Scotland; and, 
among their descendants, we soon number the- 
most powerful Border chiefs. Such, during the 
reign of the last Alexander, were Patrick Earl 
of March, and Lord Soulis, renowned in tra- 

1249 

dition ; and such were also the powerful Co- 
myns, who early acquired the principal sway upon 
the Scottish Marches. In the civil wars be- 
twixt Bruce and Baliol, all those powerful 
chieftains espoused the unsuccessful party. They 
were forfeited and exiled ; and upon their ruins 
was founded the formidable bous? of Douglas, 
The Borders, from sea to sea, were now at tbe 
devotion of a succession of mighty chiefs, whose 
exorbitant power threatened to place a new dy- 
nasty irpon the Scottish throne. It is not my 
intention to trace the dazzling career of this ■race 
of heroes, whose exploits were alike formidable 
to the English and to their own sovereign. 

The sun of Douglas set in blood. The mur- 
ders of the sixth Earl, and his brother, in the 
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Castlo of EdinburgTi, were followed by that of 
their successor poniarded at Stirling by the hand 
of his prince. Ilis brother, Earl .Tames, appears 
neither to have possessed the abilities nor the am- 
bition of his ancestors. He drew, indeed, against 
his Sovereign, the formidable sword of Douglas, 
but with a timid and hesitating hand. Procrasti- 
nation ruined his cause ; and ho was deserted, at 
Abercorn, by the Knight of Cadyow, chief of 
the Hamiltoris, and by his most acti\'e adherents, 
after they had inofteetually exhorted him to com- 
mit his fate to the issue of a battle. The 
Border chiefs, w'ho longed for independence, 
showed little inclhiation to follow the declining 
fortunes of Douglas. On the contrarvs the 
most powerful class engaged and defeated 
him at .Arldnlrolmo, in Aiinandale, w’hen, after a 
short residence in England, he again endeavoured 
to gain a footing in his native country.^ The 

' At the battle of Arkinholme, the Earl of Angus, a 
neat kinsman of Douglas, commanded the royal forces 
and the difference of their complexion occasioned the say- 
ing, “ that the JHack Douglas had put down the Hed.” 
The Maxwells, the .Tohnstoncs, and the Scotta, composed 
his army'. Archibald, Earl of Murray, brother to Douglas, 
was slain in the action s and Hugh, Earl of Ormond, his 
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spoils of Douglas ■were liberally distributed among 
bis conquerors, and royal grants of Ills forfeited 

second brother, 'vvas talcen and executed. Ills captors, 
IjOrd Cadisle, and the Baron of Johnstone, weic rewarded 

■with a grant of the lands ofPittinane, upon Clyde Gods- 

CROFT, vol. i. p. 37 s Balfouii’s ms. in the Advocates' 

JLibrary, iEdinhurgli, — Abercbombie’s AcMcvemonts, vol. 
ii. p. 361, folio edition — The other chiefs wore also dis- 
tinguished by royal favour. By a charter, upon record, 
dated 25th February, 1548, the king grants to Wnlter Scott 
of Ivlrkurd, ancestor of the house of Buccleuch, the lands 
of Afaingtown, Phureholm, and Glentonan Crnig, in La- 
narkshire, “ Pro mo jideli servitio nobis impenso, et 2 yro quod 
■inlerfuit in conflictu dc ArUnhohne in ocemone ct captione 
nostronim rchellium quondam Archbaldi ei Iliigonis du Doughs 
sdini Comituin Monwia et de Ormond et aliornm rehcllium nos- 
iroriim in eoniin comitivn e,risicn ; ibidem captoi iim et hiterfccto- 
Tum." Similar grants of land were made to Finnart and Ar- 
lan, the two branches of the house of Hamilton; to the 
chief of the Battisons ; but above all to tlie Earl of Angus, 
who obtained from royal favour a donation of the Lordship 
of Douglas, and many otlier lands now held by Lord Dou- 
glas, as bis representative. There appears, however, to bo 
.some doubt, wlietlier, in this division, the Earl of Angus re- 
ceived move than bis natural right. Our historians, indeed, 
say, that William, 1st Eail of Douglas, had three sons : 1. 
James the 2d Earl, who died in the field of Otlerburn ; 2. 
Archibald the Grim, 3d Earl ; and S, George, in right of 
his mother, Earl of Angus. Whether, however, this Ar- 
chibald was actually the son of William, seems very doubt- 
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domains effectually interested them in excluding- 
ibis return. An attempt on the East Borders hy 
P(!rcy and the Douglas hath together,”^ 
'was equally unsuccessful. The Earl, grown 
old in exile, longed once more to see his native 
country, and vowed that, upon Saint Magdalen’s 
day, he would deposit his ofi'eri ng on the high 
altar at Lochmahen. Accompanied hy the 
'banished Earl of Albany, with his usual fortune, 
be entered Scotland. The Borderers assembled 
to oppose him, and he suffered a final defeat at 
Brnnswarlc, in Dumfries-shire, The aged Earl 
was taken in the fight, by a son of Kirkpatrick 
of Closeburn, one of his own vassals. A grant 

ful ; and Sir David Dalrymple lias strenuously maintained 
the contrary. Now, if Aichibald the Grim intruded into 
■tlie Earldom of Douglas, without being a son of that fa- 
-mily, it follows that the house of Angus, being kept out of 
their just rights for more than a century, were only resto- 
red to them after the battle of Arkinholme. Perhaps this 
may help to account for the eager interest taken by the Earl 
of Angus against his kinsman.' — Ase Remarks on ihe His- 
imy of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1773, p. 121. 

1 IThc connexion liGtween tho houEO of Angus and the old, line of 
Dongloslias atlengfth, it i? believed, been settled by the researches of 
learned Jolm HlddelK The first Douglas of Angus was, ncoordlng 
^0 thin auliiorltyv it naturfd son of tho first Earl of Douglas*— E d »] 
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of lands had been offered for his person : “ Carry 
me to the King I ” said Douglas to Kirkpatrick : 
“ thou art well entitled to profit by my misfor- 
tune ; for thou wast true to me, while I was true 
to myself.” The young man wept bitterly, and 
offered to fly with the Earl into England. But 
Douglas, weaiy of exile, refused his proffered 
liberty, and only requested, that Kirkpatrick 
would not deliver him to the King, till he had 
secured his own reward.* KirJcpatrick did more : 
he stipulated for the personal safety of his old 
master. His generous intercession prevailed ; and 
the last of the Douglasses was permitted to die, 
in monastic seclusion, in the Abbey of Lindores. 

After the fall of the house of Douglas, no one 
chieftain appears to have enjoyed the same exten- 
sive supremacy over the Scottish Borders. The 
various, barons, who had partaken of the spoil, 
combined in resisthig a succession of uncontrolled 
domination. The Eail of Angus alone seems to 
have talten rapid steps in the same coiuse of am- 

’ A grant of the King, dated 2d Octoher, 1484, bestowed 
upon Kirkpatrick, for this acceptable service, the lands of 
Kirkmichael. 
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liition, 17111011 had been pursued by Ids Idnsmen, 
and rirals, the Earls of Douglas, Archibald, sixth 
Earl of Angus, called Bcll-tlie-Cat, ivas, at onec, 
Warden of the East and Middle Marches, Lord of 
Licldesdale, and .Tedwood forest, and possessed of 
the strong castles of Douglas, Hermitage, and 
Taiitallon. Highly esteemed by the ancient no- 
bility, a faction which he headed shook the throne 
of the feeble James III., whose person they re- 
strained, and whoso minions they led to an igno- 
minious death. The King failed not to show his 
sense of these insults, though unable effectually to 
avenge them. This hastened his fate : and the field 
of Bannockburn, once the scene of a more glorious 
conflict, beheld the combined chieftains of the 
Border counties arrayed against their sovereign, 
under the banners of bis own son. The King was 
supported hy almost all the barons of the north ; 
but the tumultuous ranks of the Highlanders were 
ill able to endure the steady and rapid charge of 
the men of Annandale and Liddesdale, who hare, 
spears two ells longer than were used by the rest 
of their countrymen. The yells inth which they 
accompanied their onset, caused the heart of 
James to quail within him. He deserted his host. 
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and fled towards Stirling ; but, falling from 
bis horse, he was murdered by the pusuers . 

James IV., a monai’ch of a vigorous and ener- 
getic character, was well aware of the danger 
which his ancestors had experienced from the pre- 
ponderance of one overgrown family. Ho is sup- 
posed to have smiled internally, when the Border 
and Highland champions bled and died m the 
savage sports of chivalry, by which his nuptials 
were solemnized. Upon the waxing power of 
Angus he kept a wary eye ; and, embracing the 
occasion of a casual slaughter*, he compelled that 
Earl and his son to exchange the lordship of Lid- 
desdale, and the castle of Hermitage, for the castle 
and lordship of Bothwell.^ By this policy he pre- 
vented the house of Angus, mighty as it was, 

' Spens of liilsplndie, a renowned cavalier, had been pre- 
sent in court, when the Earl of Angus was highly praised 
for strength and valour. “ It may he," answ'ered Spens, 
“ if all be good th.at is iipcome insinuating that the cou- 
rage of the Earl might not answer the promise of his per- 
son. Shortly after, Angus, while hawking near Borthwick, 
with a single attendant, mot Kilspindie. “ What reason had 
ye,” said tlie Earl, “for making question of my manhood? 
thou art a tall follow, and so am I; and by St Bride of 
Douglas, one of us shall pay for it!” — “ Since it may he 
no better,” answered Kilspindie, “ I tvill defend myself 
against the best earl in Scotland.” With these words they 
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from rising to tho height whence the elder branch 
of their family had been hurled. 

Nor <lid James fail in affording his subjects on 
the Marches marks of his royal justice andprolee- 
tion. The clan of Turnbull having been 
guilty of xrnbounded excesses, the King 
came suddenly to Jedburgh, by a night march, 
and executed the most rigid justice upon the asto- 
nished offenders. Their submission was made 
with .singular solemnity. Two hundred of the 
tribe met the King, at the water of Kule, hold- 
ing in their hands the nalced swords with which 
they had perpetrated their crimes, and having 

encountered fiercely, till Angus, with one blow, severed 
the thigh of his antagonist, who died upon the spot. The 
Earl then addressed tho attendant of Kilspindie . “ Go thy 
way ; tell my gossip, the King, that here was nothing but 
fait play. I know ray gossip will be offended ; but I will 
get me into Liddesdale, and remain in my castle of the 
Hermitage till his anger be abated." — GonscRorr, vol. ii. 
p. 59. The price of the Earl’s pardon seems to have been 
the exchange mentioned in the text. Bothwell is now the 
residence of Lord Douglas. The sword with which Ar- 
chibald Bell-the- Cat slew Spans, was, by his descendant, 
the famous Earl of Morton, presented to Lord IJndesny 
of the Byres, when about to engage in single combat with 

the noted Earl of BothwcU, at Carbetry-hiU Godsoropt, 

v.ol. ii. p. 176. 
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each around his neck the halter which he had 
well merited. A few were capitally punished, 
many imprisoned, and the rest dismissed, after 
they had given hostages for theh future peaceable 
demeanour.^ 

The hopes of Scotland, excited hy the prudent 
and spirited conduct of James, were doomed to a 
sudden and fatal reverse. Why should we recapi- 
tulate the palnfol tale, of the defeat and death of 
a high-spirited “prince? Prudence, policy, tho 
prodigies of superstition, and the advice of his 
most experienced counsellors, were alike unable 
to subdue in James the blazing zeal of romantic 
cliivalry. The monarch, and the flower of his 
nobles, precipitately rushed to the fatal 
field of Flodden, whence they were never 
to return. 

The minority of James V. presents a melan- 
choly scene, Scotland, through all its extent^ 
felt the truth of the adage, that “ the country 
is hapless, whose prince is a child.” But the 
Border counties, exposed from their situation to 
the incursions of the English, deprived of many 
of their most gallant chiefs, and harassed by the 


^ Ilolingshed’s Chronicle.- — Lesuy, 
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intestine struggles of the survivors, were reduced 
to a wilderness, inhabited only by the beasts of 
the field, and by a few more brutal warriors. 
Lord Home, the chamberlain and favourite of 
James IV., leagued with the Earl of Angus, who 
married the widoiv of his sovereign, held, for a 
time, the chief sway upon the East Border. Ai- 
liany, the Regent of the kingdom, bred in the 
French court, and more accustomod to uield the 
])eu than the sword, feebly endeavoured to con- 
trol a lawlc.ss nobility, to whom his mannei'K 
appeared strange, andhis person de.spicable. 

It was in vain that he inveigled the Lord 
Home to Edinburgh, where he was tried and exe- 
cuted. This example of justice, or severity, oiilj'- 
imtated the kinsmen and followers of the decea- 
sed baron : for though, in other respects, not 
more sangnhiaiy than the rest of a barbarous 
nation, the Borderers never dismissed from their 
memory a deadly feud, till blood for blood had 
been exacted to the uttermost dracliin.^ Of this, 

' The statute 1594, cap. 231, ascribes the disorders on 
the Border in a great measure to the “ couiiselles, ditec- 
ttohs, receipt, and partaking, of chieftains principalles of 
tlio hratjches, and househaldors of the snids surnames, and 
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the fate of Anthony d’Areey, Seigneur cle la 
Bastie, affords a melancholy example. This 
gallant French cavalier was appointed Warden 
of the East Marches by Albany, at his first dis- 
graceful retreat to France. Though De La 
Bastie was an able statesman, and a true son of 
chivalry, the choice of the regent was neverthe- 
less unhappy. The new warden was a foreigner, 
placed in the office of Lord Home, as the 
delegate of the very man who had brought 
that baron to the sciiffold. A stratagem, contrived 
by Home of Wedderburn, who burned to avenge 
the death of his chief, drew De la Bastie towards 
Langton in the Merse. Here he found himself 
surrounded by his enemies. In attempting, by 
the speed of his horse, to gain the castle of Dun- 
bar, the warden plunged into a morass, where he 
W'as overtaken, and cruelly hutchered. Wedder- 
hurn himself cut off his head; and, in savage 
triumph, knitted it to his saddle-bow by the long 
flonung hair, which had been admired by the 
dames of France. — Pitscottie, cdiA 1728 , p. 

clannes, quhilkis bears quarrel, and seeks revenge for the 
least hurting or slauchter of ony ane of their unhappy race, 
althougii it wore ardour of justice, or in rescuing and fob 
lowing of true mens genres stoUen or reft." 
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130. Pinkerton’s History of Scotland, vol. ii. 
p. 169.' 

The Earl of Ai-ran, liead of the house of Ha- 
milton, was appointed to succeed De la Bastie in 
his perilous office. But the Douglasses, the 
Plomes, and the Kerrs, proved too strong for him 

upon the Border. He was routed by those 

1520 ^ 

elans, at Kelso, and afterwards in a sharp 
sldmiish, fought betwixt his faction and that of 
Angus, in tlie High Street of the metropolis.^ 

> This tragedy, or, perhaps, the procetliiig execution of 
Lord Homo, must have been the subject of a song, the 
first two lines of which are preserved in the Comjilaynt <^' 
Scotland — 

God sea’ tlie Due lied byddin iu France, 

And De la Bate bad never come tame. 

P. 100, Ediu. 1801. 

* The particulars of this encounter ore interesting. Tlie 
Hamiltons were the most numerous party, drawn chiefly 
from the western counties. Their leaders met in the pa- 
lace of Archbishop Beaton, and resolved to apprehend 
Angus, who was come to the city to attend the Conven- 
tion of Estates. Gawin Douglas, Bishop of Duniteld, a 
near relation of Angus, in vain endeavoured to mediate 
betwixt the factions. He appealed to Beaton, and invoked 
his assistance to prevent bloodshed. “ On my conscience,” 
Answered the Archbishop, “ I cannot help what is to hap- 
pen." As he laid his hand upon his breast, at this solemn 
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The retura of the Regent was followed by the 
banishment of Angus, and by a desultory warfare 
with England, carried on with mutual incur- 
sions. Two gallant armies, levied by Albany, 
were dismissed without any exploit worthy notice, 

declMation, the hauberk, concealed by his rochet, was 
heard to clatter: “Ah! my lord!” retorted Bouglas, 
“ your conscience sounds hollow.” He then expostulated 
with the secular leaders, and Sir Patiick Hamilton, brother 
to Arran, was convinced by his remonstrances ; but Sir 
James, the natural son of the Etu-l, upbraided his uncle 
with reluctance to fight. " False bastard ! ” answered Sir 
Patrick, “ I will fight to-day where thou daiest not be 
seen.” With these words they rushed tumultuouslytowards 
the High Street, where Angus, with the Prior of Colding- 
hame, and the redoubted Wedderburn, waited their assault, 
at the head of 400 spearmen, the flower of the East 
Marches, who, having broke down the gate of the Nethcr- 
how, had arrivedjusL in time to the Earl’s assistance. The 
advantage of the ground, and the disorder of the Homil- 
tons, soon gave the day to Angus. Sir Patrick Hamilton, 
and the Master of Montgomery, were slain. Arran, and 
Sir James Hamilton, escaped with difficulty ; and with no 
less difficulty was the military prelate of Glasgow rescued 
from the ferocious Borderers, by the generous interposition 
of Gawin Douglas. The skirmish was long remumbered 
in Edinburgh, by the name of “ Cleanse the Causeway.’' 

— ^PiNKBBTON’s Histoiy, vol. ii. p. 161 ^Pitscottie, 

3idH. 1”28, p. lW,~Lifeqf Gayiain Douglas, proved to Ms 
Virgi 
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■while Surrey, at the head of ten thousand cayalry, 
hurnt Jedburgh, and laid waste all Tiviotdale. 
This general pays a splendid tribute to the gal- 
lantry of the Border chiefs. He terms them, 
“ The boldest men and the hottest, that 

1523 

ever 1 saw in any nation. ‘ 

Disgraced and detested, Albany bade adieu to 
Scotland for ever. The Queen-mother and the 
Earl of Arran for some time s'vvaycd the king- 
dom. But their power was despised on the Bor- 
ders, where Angus, though banished, had many 
friends. Scott of Bucclcuch even appropriated to 
himself domains belonging to the Queen, worth 
400 merks yearly; being probably the castle of 
Newark, and her jointure lands in Ettrlck forest. 
— This chief, with Kerr of Cessford, was com- 

' A curious letter from Surrey to tbe King is printed in 
the Appendix, No. I. 

* In a letter to tbe Duke of Norfolk, October 1524, 
Queen Margaret says, “ Sen that tbe Lard of Sessford and 
tbe Lard of Baclw vas put in the Castell of Ediiibrouh, 
the Erl of Lenness hath past hyz vay vythout lycyens, and 
in despyt ; and thynkyth to make the brek that he may, 
and to solyst other lordis to tak hyz part; for the said L**d 
of Bavklw vas hyz man, and dyd the gretyst ewelyz that 
myght he dwn, and tn-k part playnly vyth theffyz as is irell 
kno'wn.” — Cat. MSS. Calig. B. I. 
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milted to ward, from which they escaped, to 
jointheparty of the exiled Angus. Leagued 
widi these, and other Border chiefs, Angus effect- 
ed his return to Scotland, where he shortly after 
acquired possession of the supreme power, and of 
the person of the youthful King. “ The ancient 
power of the Dougdasses,” says the accurate his- 
torian whom I have so often referred to, “ seemed 
to have revived ; and, after a slumber of near a 
century, again to threaten destruction to the 
Scottish monarchy.” — Pinkerton, vol, ii. p, 
277 . 

In fact, the time now returned, when no one 
durst strive with a Douglas, or with his follower. 
For, although Angus used the outward pageant 
of conducting the King aronnd the country, for 
punishing thieves and traitors, “ yet,” says Pit- 
scottie, “ none were found greater than were in 
his own company.” The high spirit of the young* 
King was galled by the ignominious restraint 
under which he found himself ; and, in a progress 
to the Border, for repressing the Armstrongs, he 
probably gave such signs of dissatisfaction, as 
excited the Laird of Buccleuch to attempt his 
rescu'e. 

VOL. I. H 
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This powerful haxon -was the chief of a 
hardy clan, inhabiting Ettrick forest, Esk- 
dale, Ewsclalc, the higher part of Tiviotdale, and 
a portion of Liddesdale. In this warlike district 
he easily levied a thousand horse, comprehending 
a large body of Elliots, Armstrongs, and other 
broken clans, over whom the Laird of Euccleuch 
exercised an extensive authority ; being termed, 
by Lord Dacre, “ chief maintainor of all mis- 
guided men on the Borders of Scotland.” — Let- 
ter to Wohey, July 18, 1.528. The Earl of An- 
gus, with Ids reluctant ward, had slept at Mel- 
rose; and tho clans of Home and Kerr, under 
thd Lord Home, and the Barons of Cessford and 
Eairnihirst, had talcen their leave of tho King, 
when, in the grey of the morning, Buccleuch and 
his band of cavalry were discovered hanging, like 
a thunder-cloud, upon the neighboming hill of 
Hahden.' A herald was sent to demand his pur- 
pose, and to charge him to retire. To the first 

’ Near Dainick. By a corruption from Sldrmisli-field, 
the spot is called the Skinneisfteld. Two lines of an old 
ballad on the subject are still preserved : 

Thcie weie sic belts and bloiys* 

The Alattous barman blood. “ 

t Another part of the field is still called the Charge La,u\— 
. SB.j 
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point he answered, that he came to show his clan 
to the King, according to the custom of the Bor- 
ders ; to the second, that he knew the King’s mind 
better than Angus. — Wlren this haughty answer 
was reported to the Earl, “ Sir,” said he to the 
King, ” yonder is Buccleuch, with the thieves of 
Annandale and Liddesdale, to bar your grace’s 
passage. I vow to God they sliall either fight 
nr flee. Your grace shall tarry on this hillock 
with my brother George j and I will cither clear 
your road of yonder banditti, or die in the at- 
tempt.” The Earl, wuth these words, alighted, 
and hastened to the charge; Avhile the Earl of 
Lennox (at whose instigation Buccleuch made 
the attempt) remjiincd with the King, an inactive 
spectator. Buccleuch and his followers likewise 
dismounted, and received the assailants rvith a 
dreadful shout, and a shoiver of lances. The en- 
counter was fierce and obstinate ; but the Homes 
and Kerrs, returning at the noise of the battle, 
bore dorvii and dispersed the left wing of Buc- 
cleucVs little army. The hired banditti fled on 
all sides ; but the chief himself, surrounded by 
Ids clan, fought desperately in the retreat. The 
Laird of Gessford, chief of the Roxburgh Kem, 
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pursued the chase fiercely ; till, at the bottom of 
a steep path, Elliot of Stobs, a follower of Buc- 
cleuch, turned, and slew him with a stroke of his 
lance. When Cessford fell, the pursuit ceased. ‘ 
But his death, with those of Buccleuch’s friends, 
who feU in the action, to the number of eighty, 
occasioned a deadly feud betwixt the names of 
Scott and Kerr, which cost much blood upon 
the Mai-ches.^ — See Pitscottie, Lesi.y, and 
GoDSCilOi'T. 

Stratagem at length effected what force 
had been unable to accomplish ; and the 
King, emancipated from the iron tutelage of 
Angus, made the first use of Iris authority, by 

^ [Sir Walter Scott lived to be proprietor of the ground 
on which this battle was fought ; and a stone seat, on the 
edge of Kaeside, about half a mile above the house of Ab- 
botsford, marks the spot, called ” Turnagnin,” where Stobbs 
halted, and Cessford died Ed.] 

^ Buccleuch contrived to escape forfeiture, a doom pro- 
nounced againt those nobles, who assisted the Earl of Len- 
nox in a subsequent attempt to deliver the King, by force 
of aims. " The laird of Bukcleugh has a respecte, and is 
not forfeited ; and will get his pece, and was in Lethquo, 
both Sondaye, Mondaye, and Tevrisday last, which is grete 
^K^leasure to the Carres.” — Lettei' from Str C. Dacre la 
Xtord Dtfcre, 2d December, 1526. 
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banishing from the kingdom his late lieutenant, 
and the whole race of Douglas. This command 
was not enforced without difficulty; for the power 
of Angus was strongly rooted in the East Bor- 
der, where he possessed the castle of Tantallon, 
and the hearts of the Homes and Kerrs. The 
former, whose strength was proverbial,^ defied a 
royal army ; and the latter, at the Pass of Pease, 
baffled the Earl of Argyle’s attempts to enter 
the Merse, as lieutenant of his sovereign. On 
this occasion, the Borderers regarded with won- 
der and contempt the barbarous an-ay and rude 
equipage of their northern countrymen. Gods- 
croft has preserved the beginning of a scoffing 
rhyme, made upon t])is occasion : — 

The Earl of Aigyle is bound to ride 
From the border of Edgebucldin brae ; * 

And all his habergeons him beside, 

Each man upon a sonk of stiae. — 

They made their vow that they would slay... 

Jfc * ♦ -tf * 

Godscroft, vol. ii, p. lOi, Edit. 1743- 

' “ To ding down Tantallon, and malre a bridge to the 
Bass,” was an adage expiessive of impossibility. The 
shattered ruins of this celebrated fortress still overhang a. 
tremendous lock on the co.Tst of East Lothian. 

‘ EdgebucUm, neat Musselburgh. 
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The pertinacious opposition of Angus to his; 
doom irritated to the extreme the fiery temper of 
James, and he swore, in his wrath, that a Dou- 
glas should never serve him ; an oath which he 
hept in circumstances, under which the spirit of 
chivalry which he worshipped' should have 
taught him other feelings. 

• I nlluclo to the aftecting story of Douglas of Kilspinclie, 
iioi'le to the Enil of Angus. This gontlomun had boon 
pliicorl by Angus about the King’s person, •vvho, when a 
hoj, loved liiin nmcli on account of hi.s singular activity of 
body, and was wont to cidl him his GtaystcU, after a 
chnuipion of chivalry, in the romance of Sir Eger and Siv 
Grime, He shared, however, the fate of his chief, and 
fat many yoacs served in France. Weary at length of 
exile, tViG aged wanior, recollecting the King’s ppisonni 
attachment to him, resolved to throw himself on his cle- 
mency, As James returned from hunting in the park ut 
Stirling, he saw a person at a distance, and, turning to liis 
nobles, exclaimed, “ Yonder is my Graystcil, Archibald 
of Kilspindie ! ” As he approached, Douglas threw him.self 
on his knees, and implored permission to load an obscure 
life in his native land. But the name of Douglas was an 
amulet, which steel’d the King’s heart against the influence 
of compassion and juvenile recollection. Ho passed the 
suppliant without an answer, and rode briskly up the steep 
hill towards the castle. Kilspindie, though loaded with a 
hauberk under his clothes, kept pace with the horse, in 
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Wliile these transactions, hy which the fate of 
Scotland was influenced, were passing upon the 
Eastern Border, the Lord Maxwell seems to 
have exercised a most uncontrolled domination 
in Dumfries-shire. Even the power of the Earl 
of Angus was exerted in vain against the ban- 
ditti of Liddesdale, pu'otocted and bucklered by 
this mighty chief. Repeated complaints were 
made hy the English residents, of the devastation 
occasioned by the depredations of the Elliots, 
Scotts, and Armstrongs, connived at and encou- 
raged by Ma.xwell, Buccleuch, and Fairnihirst, 
At a convention of Border commissioners, it was 
agreed that the King of England, in case the 
excesses of the Liddesdale freebooters were not 
duly rethessed, should be at liberty to issue let- 

vain endeavouring to catch a glance from the implacable 
monarch. He sat down at the gate, weary and oxhunsted, 
and iisked for a draught of W 2 iter. Even this was refused 
by the royal attendants. The King afterwards blamed 
their discointesy ; but Kilspindie was obliged to return to 
Praiice, where he died of a broken heart ; the same dis- 
ease which akei wards hiougUt to the grave his unrelent- 
ing sovereign. Even the stern Henry VIII. Mamed his 
neplicw’s conduct, quoting tlie generous saying, “ A King’s 
face should give grace.” — Gobschoft, vol. ii. p. 107. 
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ters of leprisal to his injured subjects, granting' 
“ power to invade the said inhabitants of Lid- 
desdale, to their slaughters, burning, herships, 
robbing, reifing, despoiling, and destruction, and 
so to continue the same at his Grace’s pleasure,” 
till the attempts of the inhabitants were fully 
atoned for. This impolitic expedient, by which 
the Scottish Prince, unable to execute justice on 
his turbulent subjects, committed to a rival sove- 
reign the power of unlimited chastisement, was 
a principal cause of the savage state of the Bor- 
ders. For the inhabitants, finding that the sword 
of revenge was substituted for that of justice, 
were loosened from their attachment to Scotland, 
and boldly threatened to carry on their depreda- 
tions, in spite of the efforts of both Idngdoms. 

James V., however, was not backward in 
using more honourable expedients to quell the 

banditti on the Borders. The imprison- 
1529 ^ 

ment of their chiefe, and a noted expedition, 

in which many of the principal thieves were exe- 
cuted, (see introduction to the ballad, called 
Johnie Armstrong,) produced such good effects, 
that, according to an ancient picturesque history, 
thereafter there was great peace and rest a long 
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time, -wheretlirotig-Ii the King had great profit ; 
for he had ten thousand sheep going in the Et- 
trick forest, in keeping by Andrew Bell, who 
made the King so good count of them as they 
had gone in the bounds of Fife." — Pitscottie, 
p. 153. 

A breach with England interrupted the tran- 

pnlUity of the Borders. The Earl of 
^ ^ . 1S32 

Northumberland, a formidable name to 

Scotland, ravaged the Middle Marches, and 
burnt Branxholm, the abode of Buccleuch, the 
hereditary enemy of the English name. Buc- 
cleuch, with the Barons of Cessford and Fairni- 
hirst, retidiated by a raid into England, where 

they acquired much spoil. On the East 

^ ^ 1533 

March, Fowberry was destroyed by the 

Scotts, and Dunglass Castle by D’ Axcy, and the 

banished Angus. 

A short peace was quickly followed by another 
war, which proved fatal to Scotland, and to her 
King. In the battle of Haddenrig, the Eng- 
lish, and the exiled Douglasses, were defeated 
by the Lords Huntly and Home ; but this was 
a transient gleam of success, Kelso was bmnt, 
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1542 Borcleis ravaged, by tlie Duke of 

Norfolk ; and finally, the rout of Sohvay 
Moss, in which ten thousand mon, the flower of 
the Scottish army, were dispersed and defeated 
by a band of five hundred English cavalry, or 
rather by their own dissensions, broke the proud 
heart of James ; a death more painful, a hun- 
dred-fold, than was met by his father in the field 
of Flodden. 

When the strength of the Scottish army had 
sunk, wdthont wounds, and without renown, the 
principal chiefs were led captive into England. 
Among these was the Lord Maxwell, who was 
compelled, by the menaces of Henry, to swear 
allegiance to the English monarch. There is 
still in existence the spirited instrument of vin- 
dication, by which he renounces his connexion 
with England, and the honours and estates which 
had been proffered him, as the price of treason 
to his infant sovereign. From various bonds of 
manrent, it appears that all the Western Marches 
were swayed by this powerful chieftain. 
With Maxwell, and the other captives, re- 
turned to Scotland the banished Earl of Angus, 
and his brother, Sir George Douglas, after a 
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tanisliment of fifteen years. This powerful fa- 
mily regained at least a part of their influence 
upon the Borders ; and, grateful to the kingdom 
which had afforded them protection duiing their 
exile, became chiefs of the English faction in 
Scotland, whose object it was to urge a contract 
of marriage betwixt the young Queen and the 
heir-apparent of England. The impetuosity of 
Henry, the ancient hatred betwixt the nations, 
and the wavering temper of the Governor, Ar- 
ran, prevented the success of this measure. The 
wrath of the disappointed monarch discharged 
itself in a wide-wasting and furious invasion of 
the East Marches, conducted hy the Earl of 
Hertford. Seton, Home, and Buccleuch, hang- 
ing on the mountains of Lammerraoor, saw, 
with ineffectual regret, the fertile plains of Merso 
and Lothian, and the metropolis itself, reduced 
to a smoking desert. Hertford had scarcely re- 
treated with the main army, when Evers and 
Latoun laid waste the whole vale of Tiviot, with 
a ferocitj’’ of devastation hitherto unheard of.’- 

^ In Haj-ne’s State Papers, fioin p. 43 to p. 64, is an 
account of these destructive forays. One list of the places 
burnt and destroyed enumerates — 
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The same “ lion mode of wooing,” being pur- 
sued during the minority of Edward VI., totally 
alienated the affections even of those Scots who 
were most attached to the English interest. The 
Earl of Angus, in particular, united himself to 
the Governor, and gave the English a sharp 

defeat at Ancram Moor, a particular account 
} 645 ^ 

of which action is subjoined to the ballad, 

entitled. The Eve of St John, Even the fatal 

defeat at Piidcey, which at once renewed the 

carnage of Flodden, and the disgrace of Solway, 

served to prejudice the cause of the victors. The 

Borders saw, with di'ead and detestation, the 

ruinous fortress of Roxburgh once more receive 

an English garrison, and the widow of Lord 

Home driven from his baronial castle to make 

room for the “ Southern Eeivers." Many 

of the barons made a reluctant submission 


jMonasterles aad Fieerehouses^ 

7 

Castles, towres, and piles, . 

'. 16 

Market fowaes, . 

3 

Villages, » . • 

. 243 

Mylncs, . » 

. 13 

Spytells and liospitals, , 

. 3 


See also olficial accounts of these expeditions, in Bal- 
VfeUL’S Fragments. 
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to Somerset ; but those of the higher part of the 
Marches remained among their mountains, me- 
ditating revenge. A similar incursion was made 
on the West Borders by Lord Wharton, who," 
with five thousand men, ravaged and overran 
Annandale, Nithsdale, and Galloway, compel- 
ling the inhabitants to receive the yoke of 
England.^ 

> Patton gives us a list of those East Border chiefs who 
did homage to the Duke of Somerset, on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, 1547 i namely, the Lairds of Cossforth, Ferny- 
herst, Grenchead, Himthill, Hnndely, Makerstonc, By- 
morsidc, Bounjodworth, Onneston, Mellestaines, Warrae- 
say, Synton, Egerston, Meiton, Mo we, Rydell, Beamer- 
side. Of gentlemen, he enumerates George Tromboul, 
Jhon Haliburton, Robert Car, Robert Car of Greyden, 
Adam Kirton, Andrew Mother, Saunders Purvose of 
Erleston, Mark Car of Littledean, George Car of Falden- 
side, Alexander Mackdowal, Chailcs Rutherford, Tliomas 
Car of the Yere, Jhon Car of Meynthorn, (Neuthorn,) 
Walter Halibiuton, Richard Hangansyde, Andrew Gar, 
James Douglas of Cavers, James Car of Mersington, 
George Hoppringle, William Ormeston of Emerden, John 
Giymslowe Fatten, in Dalyell’s Fragments, p. 87. 

On the West Border, the following barons and clans 
submitted, and gave pledges to Lord Wharton, that they 
would serve the King of England, with the number of 
followers annexed to their names 
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The arrival of Frchch auxiliaries, iincl of 
French gold, rendered vain the splelidid suc- 
cesses of the English. One hy one, the fort- 
resses which they occupied were recovered hy 


AxyrUDALE, 


NmrsDALE. 


Laud of K-ukinigkul, 

222 

All Maxwell and inoie, 1000 

Tlosc, . . * 

1C5 

Laud of Clnshbuiii, , . 

4 on 

Ilcinpsfiuld, . 

1C3 

Log, . . . 

202 

Horae Eiuls, . 

1(>2 

Cvansfield, , 

27 

Warafiey, . . 

102 

Mr Ed Ciejglitou, . . 

10 

Dumvodily, 

44 

Laiul of Cowlnll, • 

91 

by & Gratnev, 

122 

hlaxwells of Biadvwisidc, 


Tinnel (Tiaw tild), 

102 

and Vic.ii of Caikyeilolc, 

010 

Patiick Muriay, 

203 

AliNrilDAtE AHI) G\LWAY. 

Christie TJnviu (Irviug) of 


Lord Carhde, , . ► 

101 

CovesliawG} . . « 

102 

Anneudalf & Clidsdai 

-E. 

Catbbert TJnven of Hobbgill, 34 

Laud of Applogiith, 

242 

tJnvens of Scnucisack, , 

40 

Liddesdale Sc DinvrEABLE 

Wot Urwon, .... 

20 

Laku. 


Jeffiey Uiwen, . . . 

93 

Annstiong*?, . • . 

300 

T. Johnston of Crackhurn, 

64 

Elwoods (Elliots,) . 

'74 

James Jolinston of Coites, 

162 

Nixons, 

32 

Johnstons of Cr.aggyland, 

37 

Gali owav. 


Johnstons of Dnesdell, . 

46 

Laird of Bawb^'tlo, 

41 

Johnstons of Malinshaw, 

65 

Oichertou, .... 

111 

Gawen Johnston, . , 

31 

Carlisle, ..... 

200 

'Will Johnston, the laird’s 


Lougheiiwar, « . . 

45 

biothci-, .... 

110 

Tutor of Boinbie, . . 

X40 

Hobin Johnston of hooh- 


Abbot of Newabbey, 

141 

niaben, .... 

67 

Town of Duiufties, , 

201 
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force, or by stratagem ; and the vindictive cruelty 
of the Scottish Bordems made dreadful retalia- 
tion for the injuries they had sustained. Au idea 
may he conceived of this horrible warfare, from, 
the Memoirs of Beaugue, a French officer, 
serving in Scotland. 

The Castle of Fairnihirst, situated about three 
miles above Jedburgh, had been taken and gar- 
risoned by the English. The commander and his 
followers are accused of such excesses of lust and 
cruelty, “ as would,” says Beaugue, “ have made 
to tremble the most savage Moor in Africa.” A 
band of Frenchmen, with the Laird of Fairni- 
hirst, and his Borderers, assaulted this fort- 

1540 

resb. The English archers showered their 
arrows down the steep ascent leading- to the 


Annerdalf. 


Gait owa y. 


Xahd of Gilleisbie, . * 

30 

Town of Kircubrie, . 

3S 

MoffitHj ..... 

24 

Tivioale. 


Bells of Tustints, « 

142 

Laiid of Drumluo, % . 

364 

BelK of Tmdills, 

222 

Caruthcis, .... 

71 

Sii John Lj.\YSon, . , 

32 

TiumboUs, .... 

12 

Town of Annan, . . 

33 

EsKnAiE. 


Boomeh of Tonleplie, 

32 

Battisons and ThoinsDns, 

166 


Total, 7008 men under Englisli assmnnee. 
^^icohonffjom fell's MS‘> Xnttocluction to HUtory of CwinSe? land, 
p* 65 « 
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castle, andfrom the outer wall by which it was sur- 
rounded, A vigorous escalade, however, gained 
the base court, and the sharp fire of the French 
arquebusiers drove the bowmen into the square 
keep, or dungeon, of the fortress. Here the 
EngHsh defended themselves, till a breach in the 
wall was made by mining. Through this hole 
the commandant creeped forth ; ami, surrender- 
ing himself to Do la Mothe-rougo, implored pro- 
tection from the vengeance of the Borderers, 
But a Scottish Marchman, eyeing in the captive 
the ravisher of his wife, approached liim ere the 
French officer could guess Iris intention, and, at 
one blow, carried his head four paces from the 
trunk. Above a hundred Scots rushed to wash 
their hands in the blood of their oppressor, ban- 
died about the severed head, and expressed their 
joy in such shouts, as if they had stormed the 
city of London. The prisoners, who fell into 
their meredess hands, were put to death, after 
their eyes had been torn out ; the victors con- 
tending who should display the greatest address 
in severing their legs and arms, before inflicting 
a mortal wound. When their own prisoners were 
slainj the Scottish, with an unextinguishable thirst 
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for blood, piu’cbased thoge of the French ; parting 
willingly with their very arms, in exchange for 
an English captive. “ I myself,” says Beaugue, 
with military sang-froid, “ I myself sold them a 
prisoner for a small horse. They laid him down 
upon the ground, galloped over him with their 
lanees in rest, and wounded him as they passed. 
When slain, they cut his body in pieces, and bore 
the msmglcd gobbets, in triumph, on the points 
of theh' spears. I cannot greatly praise the Scot- 
tish for this practice. But the truth is, that the 
English tyrannized over the Borders in a most 
harbarons manner; and I thinlc it was hut fair to 
repay them, according to the proverb, in their 
own com ,” — Campagnes de Beaugue^ (hvre iii. 
chap. 13.) 

A peace, in 1551, put an end to this ww ; tho 
most destructive which, for a length of time, had 
ravaged Scotland. Some attention was paid by 
the governor and queen mother, to the admini- 
stration of justice on the Border; and the chief- 
tains, who had distinguished themselves during 

[* The Maitland Club of Glasgow printed, in )S30, a 
beautiful edition of the “ Histoirc de la Guerre d'!Eoosse, 
par fan de Beaugu6, gendlhomine Francois.” — F»,l 
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the late troubles, received tbe honour of knight- 
hood.* 

At this tune, also, the Debateahle Land, 
1SS2 ^ ! , , . , 

a tract of country, situated betwixt the Lsk 

and Sarke, claimed by both Idngdoms, was divi- 
ded by royal commis&ioneis, appointed by the 
two crowns. By their award, this land of con- 
tention was separated by a line, drawn from east 
to west, betwixt the livers. The upper half was 
adjudged to Scotland, and the more eastern part 
to England. Yet the Debateable Land conti- 
nued long after to be the residence of thieves and 
banditti, to whom its dubious state had afforded 
a desirable refuge.® 

In 1557, a new war broke out, in which ren- 
counters on the Borders were, as usual, nume- 

’ These were the Lairds of Buodench, Cessford, and 
Tairndiirst, Littleden, Grenehed, andColdinglmoirs. Buc- 
deudi, whose gallant exploits we have noticed, did not 
long enjoy his new honours. He was murdered in the 
streets of Edinburgh by Ills hereditary enemies, the Kens, 
anno 1552. 

^ The jest of James VI. is well Icnown, who, when a f.i- 
Tourito cow had found her way from London, back to hei 
native country of Fife, observed, “ that nothing suiprised 
Jilm so nrodi as her passing uninterrupted through the De- 
liateiile' Land !" 
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rous, and with, varied success. In some of these, 
the too-famous Bothwell is said to have given 
proofs of his courage, which was at other times 
very questionable.' About tins time the Scottish 
Borderers seem to have acquired some ascend- 
ency over then southern neighbours. — Stbvpe, 
vol. iii. — In 1559, peace was again restored. 

The flame of reformation, long stifled in Scot- 
land, now burst forth, Avith the violence of a vol- 
canic eruption. The siege of Leith was com- 
menced by the combined forces of the Congre- 
gation and of England. The Borderers cared 
little about speculative points of religion,* but 
they showed themselves much interested in the 
treasures which passed through their country, 
for payment of the English forces at Edinburgh. 

* He was Lord of Liddesdale, and keeper of the Hermi- 
tage Castle. But he had little effective powei over that 
country, and was twice defeated by the Armstrongs, its 

lawless inhabitants Harder Ilistaiy, p. 684. Yet the 

unfortunate Marj', in her famous Apology, says, " that in 
the weiris against Ingland, he gaif proof of Ins valyentnes, 
courage, and gude conduct and praises him especially 
for subjugatmg “ the lebellious subjoctis inhabiting the 
cuntreis lying ewest the marches of Inglnnd.” — Keitk, p. 
888. He appears actually to have defeated Sit Henry 
Percy, in a skirmish, called tlie Eaid of Haltwellswire. 
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Much alarm was excited, lest the Marchers should 
intercept these weighty Protestant arguments ; 
and it was, probably, by voluntarily imparting a 
share in them to Lord Home, that he became a 
sudden convert to the new faith.’^ 

Upon the arrival of the ill-fated Mary in her 
native country, she found the Borders in a state 
of great disorder. The exertions of her natural 
brother (afterwards the famous Regent Murray) 
were necessary to restore some degree of tran- 
quillity. He marched to Jedburgh, executed 
twenty or thirty of the transgressors, burnt many 
houses, and brought a number of prisoners to 
Edinbiugh. The chieftains of the principal clans 
were also obliged to grant pledges for their future 
obedience. A noted convention (for the particu- 
lars of wliich, see Border Laws^ p. 84) adopted 
vaa'ious regulations, which were attended with 
great advantage to the Marches.* 

> This nobleman had, shortly before, threatened to spoil 
the English East March ; “ hut,” says the Duke of Nor- 
follv, “ ive have provided such sauce for him, that I think 
lie will not deal in such matter; but, if he do fire but one 
hay-gOlf, he shall not go to Home again without torch- 
li^t, and, peradventuro, may find a lanthorn at his own 
hopse." 

' * The commissioners on the English side were, the elder 
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The unhappy match betwixt Henry Darnley 
nncl his sovereign led to new dissensions on the 
Borders. The Homes, Kers, and other East 
Marchers, hastened to support the Queen, ag-ainst 
Murray, ChateUierault, and other nobles, whom 
her marriage had offended. For the same pur- 
pose, the Johnstoncs, Jardincs, and clans of An- 
nandalo, entered into bonds of confederacy. But 
Liddesdalc was under the influence of England ; 
insomuch, that Randolph, the meddling English 
minister, proposed to hire a band of strapping 
Elliots, to find Home business at Home, in looking 
after his corn and cattle. — Keith, p. 265. Ap>p. 
133. 

This storm was hardly overblowm, when Both- 
rvell received the commission of Lieutenant upon 
the Borders ; but, as void of parts as of principle, 
he could not even recover to the Queen’s alle- 
giance his own domains in Liddesdale Keith, 

App. 165. The Queen herself advanced to the 
Borders, to remedy this evil, and to hold courts 

Lord Scroope of Bolton, Sir John Poster, Sir Thomas 
Gargrave, and Dr Rookby. On the Scottish side, ap- 
peared Sir John Maxwell of Terrcagles, and iSit John 
EeUenden. 
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at Jedburgh. Bothwell was already in Liddes- 
dale, where he had been severely wounded, in an 
attempt to seize John Elliot, of the Parke, a 
desperate freebooter ; and happy had it been for 
Mary, had the dagger of the mosstrooper struck 
more home. Bothwell, being transported to his 
Castle of Hermitage, the Queen, upon hearing 
the tidings, hastened thither. A dangerous mo- 
rass, still called the Queen’s Mire,'’ is pointed out 
by teadition as the spot where the lovely Mary, 
and her white palfrey, were in danger of perish- 
ing. The distance betwixt Hermitage and Jed- 
burgh, by the way of Hawick, is nearly twenty- 
four English miles. The Queen went and re- 
turned tlie same day. Whether she visited a 

’The Queen's Mire is still a pass of danger, exhibiting, in 
many places, the hones of the horses which have been en- 
tangled in it. For what reason the Queen chose to enter 
liiddesdale, by the circuitous route of Hawick, is not told. 
There are other two passes from Jedburgh to Hermitage 
Castle ; the one by the Note oj ilie Gate, the other over 
the mountain called Winbm-gh. Either of these, hut espe- 
cially the latter, is several miles shorter than that by Haw- 
ick and the Queen's Mire. But, hy the circuitous way of 
Hawick, the Queen could traverse the districts of more 
ftjendl};|(5lans, tlian by going directly into the disorderly 
pttivin®k)f Liddesdale. 
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wounded subject, or a lover in danger, has been 
warmly disputed in our latter days. 

To the death of Henry Darnley, it is said, 
some of the Border lords were privy. But the 
subsequent marriage, betwixt the Queen and 
BothweU, alienated from her the affections of the 
chieftains of the Marches, most of whom aided 
the association of the insurgent barons. A few 
gentlemen of the Merse, however, joined the 
army which Mary brought to Carberry-hill. But 
no one was willing to fight for the detested Both- 
well, nor did Bothw'ell himself show any inclina- 
tion to put his person in jeopardy. The result 
to Mary was a rigorous captivity in Lochleven 
Castle ; and the name of BothweU scarcely again 
poUutes the page of Scottish history. 

The distress of a beautiful and afBicted princess 
softened the hearts of her subjects ; and when she 
escaped from her severe eaptmty, the most 
powerful barons in Scotland crowded around her 
standard. Among tliese wmre many of the IVeSt 
Border men, under the Lords Maxwell and Her- 
ries.^ But the defeat at Langside was a death- 
blow to her interest in Scotland. 


The followers of these barons are said to fiave stolen 
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Not long afterwards occurred that period of 
general confusion on the Borders, when the in- 
surrection of the Catholic Earls of Northumber- 
land and Westmoreland took place upon the 
Borders of England. Their tumultuary forces 
were soon dispersed, and the Earls themselves, 
with their principal followers, sought refuge upon 
the Scottish hlarches. Northumherlaiul 'was be- 
trayed into the hands of the llegent ; but West- 
moreland, uith his followers, took refuge in the 
Castle of Fairnihirst, where he was protected by 
its powerful owner. The Regent himself came 
to Jedburgh, to obtain possession of these im- 
portant pledges ; hut as he marched towards the 
Castle of Fairnihirst, his men shrunk from him 
by degrees, till he was left witli a small body of 
his own pemonal dependents, inadequate to the 
task for which he had rmdertaken the expedition. 
Westmoreland afterwards escaped to Flanders by 
sea. Robert Constable, a spy sent by Sir Ralph 
Sadler into Scotland, gives a lively account of 
the state of the Borders at this time.* 

tbe horses of their friends, while they were engined in the 
battle. 

f; Re wds guided by one Pyle of Millheueh, (upon Ox- 
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The death of the Regent Murray, in 1569, 
excited the party of Mary to hope and to exer- 
tion. It seems, that the design of Bothwell- 
haugh, ryho slew him, was well known upon the 


nam Watei,) and gives the following account of his con- 
versation with him on the state of the connti)', and the 
power of his master, the Baion of Faiinihiist ■ — “ By the 
way as we lode, I tould my ostc that the Loi J of Farne- 
hei.st, his master, had talten such an entreprisc in hand as 
not a subject in England durst do the like, to kepe any 
marin openly as ho did the Earle of Westnioilnnd, against 
the will of the chief in aucthoritie. He said that his mas- 
ter cured not so much for the Regent as the Regent oared 
for him, for lie was well able to raise lij thousand men 
within his own rule, beside that his fiist wief, by whom he 
hed goodly chddren, was daughter to the Lord Giange, 
Captaine of Edenborowe Castcll, and Provost of Edenbo- 
Towe. This wief that he married lately is sister to the 
Lord of Bncclewghe, a man of greater power then his mas- 
ter ; also my Lord Hume, and almost all the gentlemen in, 
Tevydale, the Marsh, and Lowdyan, were knitt together 
in such friendship that they are agred all to take one part ; 
and that the Lord Grange was offended with the Lord 
Hume and the Loid Farneherst, because they toke not 
the Earle of Northumberland from my Lord Regent at 
Gedwoithe, and sent plane word to the Lord Farneherst, 
that if the Lord Regent came any more to seeke liim in 
Tevydale, he should lose aU his bulles, both the Duke, the 
Lord Herris, the societmy, and others, he should spti- fTion-- 
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Bordew ; for, tlie very day on which the slaugh- 
ter happened, Buedeuch and Fairnihii’&t, with 
their clans, broke into England, and spread de- 
vastation along the frontiers, W'ith unusual fero- 

all at liliCTtye that would come with iill their power, with 
good will, to take his part; anti hyas much as I hear since 
the Tciyilalo inonn pretcmls to do the aiiojaticcs that 
they can tt) England, so sonc as this stornic is jiast, and 
mcaiics not to answer to any day of truce.” 

Anotlicr pas.sago presents, a lively picture of tlio inside 
of tile outlaw’s cabin : “ I left Farueheist, and went to my 
ostes house, whore I found iminy gests of dyvws factions, 
some outlawes of Ingland, some of Scotland, some neigh- 
bors theiahout, at cards; some for ale, some for plalte 
and Itardhedds ; and itfter that I had diligently learned and 
enquired tliat there was none of any smuame that had ma 
Jn deadly fude, nor none that knew me, I sat downe, and 
plaid for hardhedds emongs them, where I hard, voxpojndh 
that the Lord Kegent would not, for his own honor, nor 
for thonor of his covmtety, deliver the Earles, if he had 
them bothe, unlest it were to have there Quene delivered 
to him ; and if he wold agre to make that change, the Bor- 
derers wold stert up in his contrary, and reave both the 
Queue and the Lords from him, for the like shame was 
never done ia Scotland; and that ha durst better eatc his 
owne luggs then come again to seke Farneherst ; if he did, 
he should he fiiught with ere he came over Sowtrey edge. 
Hoctor of Tharlowes' hedd was wished to have been eaten 

iHsctot of Haxiavp is laoj^-nt* aavontHavr-wlao betrayed tbeEa^lof 
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city. It is probable they well Imew that the 
controUing’ hand of the Regent was that day pal- 
sied by death. Buchanan exclainas loudly against 
tliis breach of truce with Elizabeth, charging 
Queen Mary’s paa'ty with having “ houndit forth 
proude and uncircumspecte young men, to hery, 
burne, and slay, and tak prisoners, in her realme, 
and use all misordotu* and crueltie, not only vsit 
in weir, but detestabil to all barbar and wild 
Tartai'is, in slayhig of prisoneris, and contrair to- 
aU huinanitie and justice, keeping na promeis to 
miserabd captives resavit anis to thaix mercy.” — 
Admonitioun to the trewLordis, Striveliny, 1571. 
He numbers, among these insurgents, hCghland- 
ers as wed as Borderers, Buccleuch and Pairni- 
hirst, the Johnstones and Armstrongs, the Grants, 
and the clan Chattan. Besides these powerful 
dans, Mary numbered among her adherents the 
Maxwells, and almost all the West Border lead- 
ers, excepting Drumlanrig, and Jardine of Apple- 
girth. On the Eastern Border, the faction of the 
infant King was more powerful ; for, although 

nraongs us at supper.” — S adler’s State P(gjm,Edin. 1809, 
Yol, il. pp. 384, 388. 
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ilesertecl by Lord Home, the greater part of his 
■clan, under the influence of Wedderburn, re- 
mained attached to tliat party. The Laird of 
Cessford rvished them •well, and the Earl of An- 
gus naturally followed the steps of his uncle 
IMorton. A sharp and bloody invasion of the 
Middle Marcli, under the commaml of the Earl 
of Siwscx, avi'uged with interest the raids of Buc- 
olcuch and Eairnihirst. The domains of these 
chiefs, were lahl waste, their ca.stlcs burnt and de- 
stroyed. 'Lhe naiTow vales of Beaumont and 
Kale, belonging to Buccleuch, were treated with 
peculiar severity ; and the forays of Hertford were 
equalled by that of Sussex. In vain did the chiefs 
request assistance from the government to defend 
their fortresse.s. Through the predominating in- 
terest of Elizabeth in the Scottish councils, this 
was refused to all but Home, whose castle, ne- 
vertheless, again received an English garrison ; 
while Buccleuch and Eairnihirst complained bit- 
terly that those, who had instigated their inva- 
sion, durst not even come so far as Lauder, to 
show countenance to their defence against the 
English. The bickerings which foEowed dis- 
tttcted the whole kingdom. One celebrated ex- 
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ploit may be selected, as an illustration of the 
Border fashion of war. 

The Earl of Lennox, who had succeeded Mur- 
ray in the regency, held a paadiamcnt at Stirling, 
in 1571. The young King was exhibited to the 
great council of his nation. He had been tutored 
to repeat a set speech, composed for the occasion j 
but, observing that the roof of the building was 
a little decayed, he interrupted his recitation, and 
exclaunedj with ehilclisli levity, “ that there was a 
hole in the parliament,” — words which, in those 
days, were held to presage the deadly hreach 
shortly to be made in that body, by the death of 
him in whose name it was convoked. 

Amid the most undisturbed security of confi- 
dence, the lords who composed tliis parliament 
were roused at daybreak by the shouts of their 
enemies, in the heart of the town. God and the 
Queen I resounded from every quarter, and in a 
few minutes, the Regent, with the astonished 
nobles of his party, were prisoners to a band of 
two hundred Border cavalry, led by Scott of 
Buccleuch, and to the Lord Claud Hamilton, at 
the head of three hundred infantry. These en- 
terprising chiefs, by a rapid and well-concerted 
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manoeuvre, liad reacliecl Stirling in a night march 
from Eclinhurgli, and, without so much as iDoing 
hayed at hy a watch-dog, had seized the princi- 
pal street of the town. The fortunate obstinacy 
of Morton saved his party. Stubborn and un- 
daunted, he defended his house till the assailants 
act it in flames, and then yielded with reluctance 
to his hinsman, Jluccleuch, But the time which 
he had gjiined effectually served his cause. The 
Borderers had dispersed to plunder the stables of 
the nobility; tbe infantry thronged tumultuously 
together on the main street, when the Earl of 
Mar, issuing from tire castle, placed one or two 
small pieces of ordnance, in his own half-built 
house, ^ which commands tbe market-place. Hard- 
ly had the artillery begun to scour the street, 
when the assailants, surprised in then’ turn, fled 
mth precipitation. Their alarm was increased 
by the townsmen thronging to arms. Those who 
had been so lately triumphant, were now, in many 
instances, asking the protection of their own pri- 
soners. In all probability, not a man would have 
escaped death, or captivity, but for the character- 

‘ This huildiiig .still [1802] remains in the unfinished 
wMch it then presented. 
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istic Tapaclty of Buccleucli’s marauders, 'who, 
having seized and carried off all the horses in the 
town, left the victors no means of following the 
chase. The Regent -was slain by an officer, na- 
med Caulder, in order to prevent his being res- 
cued. Spens of Oriniston, to whom he had sur- 
rendered, lost his life in a generous attempt to 
protect him.^ Hardly does our history present 

' Birrel says, that “ the Regent was shot by an unhappy 
fellow, while sitting on horseback bolund the Laird of Buc- 
cleuoh." — Tile following curious account of the whole 
transaction, is e-^tracted from a jouinal of principal events, 
in the years 1570, 1571, 1072, and part of 1573, kept by 
Richard Bannatyno, amanuensis to John Knox. “ The 
fourt of September, they of Edinburgh, horsemen and fut- 
men, (and, as was reported, the most pait of ClidisdaiU, 
that peitenit to the Hamiltons,) come to Strivehng, the 
number of iii or iiii c men, on hors bak, guydit be aiio 
George Bell, their hacbutteris being all hoised, enterit in 
Strivehng, be fyve houris in themoinmg, (wliair thair was 
never one to mak watche,) crying this slogane, ‘ God and 
the Queen! Ane Hamiltoune! Think on the Bishop of St 
Androis— ail is owresj’ and so a ceitaine come to everio 
g^'jnaiiis ludgene, and apprehendit the Lordis Mortoun 
ai|^^^caEne j but Mortounis hous they set on fyre, wha 
tp the Laird of Balcleucli. Wormestoun being 
apjfipla^jfo-.the Regentes hous, desyred him to cumfurth, 
which liej^hiid ho will to doe, yet, be peiswasione of Gai- 
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another enterprise, so well planned, so happily 
commenced, and so strangely disconcerted. To 
the licence of the Marchmen the failure was at- 
tributed; but the same cause ensured a safe re- 

l(>\s, ami otlipris with him, tho’t it best to come hi "Will, 
nor to hyde the evtn'mitio, beeaus they supposed there 
iviLs no u'sistaiioe, and saw the RogonI come fuith, and 
was rendered to Wormestomve, nndcr promcis to siiie his 
Rfe. Captajno (.'r.iiv fordo, hoing in the town, gat sinii 
men out of the castcll, and uthor gentlemen being in the 
town, come ns they mj't best to Ihegeat, chased them out 
of tlie town. The Regent was sliot by nno Captain Ca. 
der, who confessed that he did it at commnnde of George 
Bell, wha was cmnmandit so to doe be the Lotd Huiitlie 
and Claud Hamilton. Some says, that Woimcstoun was 
sehot by the same schot that slew the Regent, bufttiwayis 
he was slane, notwithstanding the Regent ciyed to save 
Mm, but it culd notbe, the furie was so grit of the persew- 
aris, who, following so fast, the Lord of Mortone said to 
Balcleuch, ‘I sail save you as ye savit me,’ and so he 
was tane. Garleys, and sindrie otheris, waie slane at 
tile Port, in tiie pnrsute of thame. Thair war ten or twelve 
gentlemen slane of the King’s folk, and als mony of theris, 
or mea, as was said, and a dozen or xvi tone. Tiva espe- 
1 iall servantis of the Lord Argyle’s were slane also. This 
Cader, that sehot the Regent, was once turned bak olFthe 
tonne, and was .send again (as is said) be the Lord Hunt- 
lie, to cause Wormistoun retire ; but, before he come agane, 
he Was dispatched, and had gottin deidis woundis. 

“ Tile Regent being sdiot, (as said is,) was brought to 
1 
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treat. — Spottiswoode, Godscropt, Eobeet- 
sosr, Melville. 

Tlie wily Earl of Morton, who, after the short 
intervening regency of Mar, succeeded to the 
supreme authority, contrived, hy force or artifice, 
to render the party of the King everywhere su- 
perior. Even on the Middle Borders, ho had the 
address to engage in Ms cause the powerful, 
though savage and licentious, clans of Ruther- 
ford and Turnhull, as well as the citizens of Jed- 
burgh. He was thus enabled to counterpoise his 
powerful opponents, Buccleuch and Eiiirnihirst, 
in their own country ; and, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to surprise Jedburgh, even these warm 
adherents of Mary relinquished her cause iu de- 
spair. 


the castel, whar he callit for ane phisitione, one for his 
soule, ane uther for his bodie. But aU hope of life was 
past, for he was schot in his entreoUis ; and swa, after sum- 
thingis spokin to the Lotdis, which I know not, he departed 
in the feare of God, and made a blised end ; whilk the rest 
of the Lordis, that tho’t thame to his Inert, and lyde re- 
giiardit him, shall not mak so blised ane end, unles they 
mend their maneirs.” 

Tins curious manuscript has been published under the 
inspection of John Qiahom Dalyeh, Esq, 


vrvT T 
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Wliile Morton swayed the state, his attach- 
ment to Elizabeth, and the humiliation which 
many of the Border chiefs had undergone, con- 
tributed to maintain good order on the Marches, 
till James himself assumed the reins of go- 
vernment. The intervening shiimish of the Beid- 
swire, (see the ballad under that title,) was but a 
.sudden explosion of the livalry and suppressed 
hatred of the Borderers of both kingdoms. In 
truth, the st('rn rule of Morton, and of his dele- 
gates, men unconnected with the Borders by 
birth, maintained in that country more strict dis- 
cipline than had ever before been there exercised. 
Perhaps this hastened his fall. 

The unpopularity of Morton, acquired partly 
by the strict administration of justice, and partly 
by avarice and severity, forced him from the re- 
gency. In 1578, he retired, apparently, from 
state affairs, to his Castle of Dalkeith; which 
the populace, emphatically expressing their awe 
and dread of his person, termed the Lion’s Den. 
But Morton could not live in retirement; and, 
early in the same year, the aged lion again rushed 
from his cavern. By a mixture of policy and 
violence, he possessed himself of the fortress of 
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■Stirling, and of tlie person of J aines . His neplie w, 
Angus, hastened to bis assistance. Against hiin 
appeared his own old adherent Cessford, with 
many of the Homes, and the citizens of Edinh nrgh. 
Alluding to the restndnl of the King’s person, 
they boro his effigy on their banners, with a rude 
rhyme, demanding liberty or death — Birkel’s 
Diary, ad annum 1578. The Earl of Morton 
marched against his foes as far as Falkirk, and a 
•desperate action must have ensued, but for the 
persuasion of Bowes, the English ambassador. 
Tlie only blood, then spilt, was in a duel botndxt 
Tait, a follower of Cessford, and Johnstone, a 
West Border man, attending upon Angus, They 
fought with lances, and on horseback, according 
to the fashion of the Borders. The former was 
unhorsed and slain, the latter desperately wound- 
ed Godscroet, vol, ii. p. 251. The pru- 

dence of the late Regent appears to have aban- 
doned him, when he was decoyed into a treaty 
upon this occasion. It was not long before Mor- 
ton, the veteran warrior, and the crafty states- 
man, was forced to bend his neck to an engine of 
death, the use of which he himself had introdu- 
ced into Scotland. 
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Released from the thraldom of Morton, the 
icing, -with more than youthful levity, threw his 
supreme power into the hands of Lennox and 
Arran. The religion of the first, and the infa- 
mous character of the second favourite, excited 
the hatred of the commons, while their exclusive 
and engrossing power aivakoned the jealousy of 
fliC other nobles. James, doomed to he the sport 
of contending factions, was seized at Stirling by 
die nobles, confeJeiated in what was termed the 
raid of Ruthven. But tlie conspirators soon suf- 
fered their prize to escape, and were rewarded for 
their enterprise by exile or death. 

In 1585, an affray took place at a Border meet- 
ing’, in which Lord Russel, the Earl of Bedford’s 
eldest son, chanced to be slain. Queen Eliza- 
beth imputed the guilt of this slaughter to Tho- 
mas Ker of Eairnihirst, instigated by Ai-ran. 
Upon the imperious demand of the English am- 
bassador, both were committed to prison i but 
the minion, Arran, was soon restored to hherty 

plement is now in possession of the Society of Scottish 
Antiquaries. 

[By a curious coincidence, one of the very first that suf- 
fered by the GuilluUne, is said to have been the surgeon 
■who invented and gave Ins name to that more celebrated 
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and favour ; wLile Fairnihirst, the cbead of the 
English Borderers, and the gallant defender of 
Queen Mary, died in his confinement, of a bro- 
ken heart. — Spottiswoode, p, 341. 

The tyranny of Arran becoming daily more 
insupportable, the exiled lords, joined by Max- 
well, Home, Bothwell, and other Border chief- 
tains, seized the town of Stirling, which was pil- 
laged by their disorderly followers, invested the 
castle, which smrendered at discretion, and drove 
the favourite ftom the King’s council. ‘ 

The King, perceiving the Earl of Bothwell 
among the armed barons, to whom he smTendered 
his person, addressed him in these prophetic 
words : — “ Francis, Francis, what moved thee 
to come in arms against thy prince, who never 
wronged thee ? I wish thee a more quiet spirit, 
else I foresee thy destruction.” — Spottiswoode, 
p. 343. 

' The associated nobles seem to have owed their success 
chiefly to the Border spearmen; for though they had a 
band of mercenaries, who used fire-arms, yet they were 
such had masters of their craft, their captain was heard to 
observe, “ that those, who knew his soldiers as well as he 
did, would hardly choose to viarch b^ore — Gons- 

caOFT, vol. II. p. 369. 
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In fact, tbe extraordinary enterprises of tliig 
nobleman disturbed the next ten years of James’s 
reign. Francis Stuart, son to a bastard of James 
V,, had been invested with the titles and estates 
belonging to his maternal uncle, James Hepburn, 
Earl of Bothwell, upon the forfeiture of that infa- 
mous man; and consequently became Lord of Lid- 
desdale, and of the Castle of Hermitage. This 
actpiisition of j)ower upon the Borders, where he 
could easily levy followers willing to undertake 
the most desperate enterprises, joined to the man’s 
native daring and violent spirit, rendered Both- 
well the most turbulent insurgent that ever dis- 
tracted the tranquillity of a kingdom. During 
the King’s absence in Denmark, Bothwell, sway- 
ed by the superstition of his age, had tampered 
with certain soothsayers and witches, hy whose 
pretended art he hoped to foretell, or perhaps to 
achieve, the death of his monarch. In one of 
the courts of inquisition, which James delighted 
to hold upon the professons of the occult sciences,, 
some of his cousin’s proceedings wmre brought 
to light, for which he was put in ward in the 
CjjStle of Edinburgh. Burning with revenge, 
r he broke from his confinement, and lurked for 
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some time upon the Borders, where he hoped for 
the countenance of his son-in-law, Buccleuch. 
Undeterred hythe absence of that chief, who, in 
obedience to the royal command, had prudently 
retired to France, Bothwell attempted the des- 
perate enterprise of seizing the person of the 
King, while residing in his metropolis. At the 
dead of the night, followed by a band of Bor- 
derers, he oceupied the court of the palace of 
Holyrood, and began to burst open the doors of 
the royal apartments. The nobility, clistrustM 
of each other, and ignorant of the extent of the 
conspiracy, only endeavoured to make good the 
defence of their separate lodgings ; but darkness 
and confusion prevented the assailants from pro- 
fiting by their disunion. Melville, who was pre- 
sent, gives a lively picture of the scene of disor- 
der, transiently illuminated by the glare of pass- 
ing torches; wlule the report of fire-arms, the 
clatter of armour, the din of hammers thundering 
on the gates, mingled wildly rvith the war-cry of 
the Borderers, who shouted incessantly, “Justice I 
Justice! A Bothwell! A Bothwell!” The citi- 
zens of Edinburgh at length began to assemble 
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for the defence of their sovereign ; and Bothwell 
was compelled to retreat, which he did without 
considerable loss Melviixe, p. 356. A simi- 

lar attempt on the person of James, while resi- 
(hng at Faulldand, also misgave; hut the credit 
which Bothwell obtained on the Borders, by 
these bold and desperate enterprises, was incre- 
dible. “ All Tiviotdale,” says Spottiswoode, 
“ ran after him;” so that he finally obtained his 
object ; and at Edinbnrgh, in 1593, he stood be- 
fore James, an unexpected apparition, with his 
nahed sword in his band. “Strilce!” said James, 
with royal dignity — Strike, and end thy work 1 
I will not survive my dishonour." But Bothwell, 
■^ith Unexpected moderation, only stipulated for 
remission of his forfeiture, and did not even in- 
sdst on remaining at court, whence his party was 
shortly expelled, by the return of the Lord Home, 
and his other enemies. Incensed at this reverse, 
Bothwell levied a body of four hundred cavalry, 
and attacked the King’s guard in broad day, 
upon the Borough Moor near Edinburgh. The 
leatly succour of the citizens saved James from 
&}lng once more into the hands of his turbulent 
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subject.^ On a subsequent day, Both well met 
the Laivd of Cessfoid, riding near Edinburgh, 
with whom he fought a single combat, which 
lasted for two hours. But his credit was now 
fallen ^ he retreated to England, whence he was 
driven by Elizabeth, and then wandered to Spain 
and Italy, where he subsisted, in indigence and 
obscurity, on the bread which he earned hy apos- 
tatizing to the faith of Rome. So fell this agi- 
tator of domestic broils, whose name passed into 
a proverb, denoting a powerful and turbnlent de- 
magogue.’ 

' Spottiswoode says, the King awaited this charge with 
drmness ; but Birrell avers, that he fled upon the gallop. 
The same author, instead of the firni deportment of James, 
when seized by Bothwell, describes " the king's mnjestie” as 
“flying down the back stair, with his breeches in his hand, 
in great fear.” — Birheli,, apiid Daetell, p, 30. Such is 
the tlilference betwixt the narrative of the courtly arch- 
bishop, and that of the Presbyteiian burgess of Edinburgh. 

“ This rencounter took place at Humbie, in East Lo- 
thian. Bothwell was attended by a servant, called Gibson, 
and Ccssford by one of the Rutherfords, who was hurt in 
the cheek. The combatants patted from pure fatigue ; for 
the defensive armour of the times was so completely im- 
pcnetrahle, that the wearer seldom sustained much da- 
mage by actual wounds. 

“ »Sir Widtor Raleigh, in writing of Essex, then in pri- 
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WMle these scenes were passing in the metro- 
polis, the Middle and Western Borders were fu- 
riously agitated. The families of Cessford and 
Tairnihirst disputed their right to the wai-denry of 
the Middle Marches, and to the provostry of Jed- 
hurgh ; and William Kerr of Ancram, a follower 
of the latter, was murdered by the young chief 

of Cessford, at the instigation of his mother 

Spottiswooue, p. 383. But this was trifling, 
compared to the civil war waged on the western 
frontier, between the Johnstones and Maxwells, 
of wliich there is a minute account in the intro- 
duction to the ballad, entitled, “ Maxwell's 
Goodnight.” Prefixed to that termed “ Kinmont 
Willie” the reader will find an account of the 
last yrarden raids performed on the Border. 

My shetch of Border history now draws to a 
close. The accession of James to the English 

son, says, “ Let the Queen hold JBoihwell -while she hath 
him.” — Murdin, vol. ii. p. 812, It appears from Creich- 
ton’g Memoirs, that BothweU’s grandson, though so nearly 
reliited to the royal family, actually rode a private in the 
Scottish horse guards, in the reign of Charles II. — Edin~ 
hirgh, 1731, p. 42. 

[See l^otcs to Old Mortality .' — ^Ed.] 
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crown converted the extremity into the centre of 
his kingdom. 

The East Marches of Scotland were, at this 
momentous period, in a state of comparative ci- 
vilisation. The rich soil of Berwickshire soon 
invited the inhabitants to the arts of agriculture. 
Even in the days of Lesley, the nobles and barons 
of the Merso differed in manners from the other 
Borderers, administered justice with regularity, 
and abstained from plunder and depredation. — 
Be morihus Seoterum, p. 7. But on the Middle 
and Western Marches, the inliabitants were 
unrestrained moss-troopers and cattle-drivers, 
“ knowing no measure of law,” says Camden, 
“ but the length of their swords.” The sterility of 
the mountainous country w'hich they inhabited, 
offered little encouragement to industry ; and, for 
the long series of centuries which w'e have hasti- 
ly reviewed, the hands of rapine were never 
there folded in inactivity, nor the sword of vio- 
lence returned to the scabbard. Various pro- 
clamations were in vain issued for interdicting 
the use of horses and arms upon the West Bor- 
der of England and Scotland.' The evil was 

^ “ Prodaraation shall be made, that all itihahitinn- mtli- 
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found to require tlie radical cure o£ extirpation. 
Bucclcucli collected under liis banners the^naost 
desperate of tbe Border warriora, of wbom he 
formed a legion, for the service of the states of 
Holland, who had as much reason to rejoice on 
their arrival upon the continent, as Britain to 
congratulate herself upon their departure. It 
may be presumed, that few of this corps ever 
returned to their native country. The clan of 
Grseme, a hardy and ferocious set of freebooters, 
inhabiting chiefly the Debateable Land, were, 
by a very summary exertion of authority, trans- 
in Tynedale and Hiddesdale, in Northumberland j Bew- 
castledale, WiUgavey, the north part of Gilsland, Esk, 
and Leven, in Cuniberknd; East and West Tividale, 
Liddesdale, Eskdale, Ewsdalo, and Annerdale, in Scot- 
land, (saving noblemen and gentlemen unsuspected of 
felony and thed, and not bemg of broken clans, and their 
household servants, dwelling witliin those several places, 
before recited,) shall put away all armour and weapons, 
as well offensive sis defensive, sia jacks, spears, lances, 
swords, daggers, steel-caps, hackbuts, pistols, plate-sleeves, 
and such like ; and sludl not keep any horse, gelding, or 
mare, above the value of fifty shillings s(er]iiig, or thirty 
pounds Scots, upon the like pain of imprisonment.” — Pjv- 
ceteKfe'jngi' (jf the Bonier Commisrimerx, 1603. Tjilrodticiiim. 

Cmibm-land, p. 127 . 
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ported to Ireland, and their return prohibited 
under pain of death. Against other oifenders, 
measures equally arbitrary were without hesita- 
tion pursued. Numbers of Border riders were 
executed, without eren the formality of a trial : 
and it is even said, that, in mockery of justice, 
assizes were held upon them after they had suf- 
fered. For these acts of tyranny, see John- 
ston, p. 374, 414, 39, 93. The memory of 
Dunbar’s legal proceedings at Jedburgh, are 
preserved in the proverbial phrase, Jeddart Jus~ 
the, which signifies, trial after execution.^ By 
this rigour, though sternly and un conscientiously 
exercised, the Border marauders were, in the 
course of years, either reclaimed ox extermina- 
ted j though nearly a century elapsed ere their 

^ A similar proverb in England of the same interpreta- 
tion, is Lyilford Law, derived honi Lydford, a corporation 
in Devonsliire, where, it seems, the same irregular admi- 
nistration of justice prevailed. A burlesque copy of verses 
on this town begins, 

** I oft liave licnrd of LyOford La’w, 

How ia tile morn tKey hang and draw, 

And sit in jadgment after.” 

See Wescoti's History of D&ionsMrs*. 
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manners were altogether assimilated to those of 
their countrymen.’ 


• See the acts IS Cha. II. ch. 3. and 30 Cha. II. ch I 
against tlie Bolder Moss-ticiopets , to which we may ac. 
tlio following ciiriniis extiacts fiom Mumnus Foliliom, a 
newspaper, published during the usurpation. 

“ 'I'kunclity, Nhvcmha 11, 1G62. 

*' Ddinliuigli The Seotts and Moss-trnopeis liaio 

again revived then old custom of robiniig and muitheiing 
the linglish, whetlier soldicis oi other, upon all oppoitu- 
nities, within these three weeks. We have had notice of 
several lobbenos and minders, committed by them. Among 
the rest, a lieutenant, and one other of Col. Overton’s ro- 
giment, returning from England, were robbed not fai fiom 
Dunbarr. A lieutenant, lately master of the customs at 
Kirkcudbright, was killed about twenty miles fiom this 
place ; and four foot-soldiers of Col. 0 vei ton’s weio killed, 
going to their quarters, by some mosseis, who, after they 
had given them quartet, tied their hands behind them, and 
then threw them down a steep hill or lock, as it wms le- 
latcd by a Scotchman, who was with them, but escaped.” 

Ibidem “ October 13, 1663 The Pailiament, Octo- 

ber 13, past an act, declaring, any person that shall disco- 
ver any felon, or felons, (commonly called, or knowm, by 
the name of Moss-troopers,) residmg upon the Doideis of 
England and Scotland, shall have a reward of ten pound 
upon their conviction,” 
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In those hasty sketches of Border history, I 
ive endeavoured to select such incidents, as 
inay introduce to the reader the character of the 
Marchmen, more briefly and better than a formal 
essay upon their manners. If I have been suc- 
cessful in the attempt, he is already acquainted 
with the mixture of courage and rapacity by 
which they were distinguished, aud has review- 
ed some of the scenes in which they acted a 
principal part. It is, therefore, only necessary 
to notice, more minutely, some of their peculiar 
customs aud inodes of life. 

Their morality was of a singular land. The 
rapine, by wMch they subsisted, they accounted 
lawful and honourable. Ever liable to lose their 
whole substance, by an incuision of the English 
<on a sudden breach of truce, they caied little to 
waste their time in cultivating crops to be reap- 
ed by their foes. Their cattle was, therefore, 
their chief property ; and those were nightly ex- 
posed to the southern Borderers, as rapacious and 
■active as themselves. Hence robbery assumed 
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the appearance of fair reprisal. The fatal priyi- 
iege of pursuing the marauders into their own 
country, for recovery of stolen goods, led to 
continual sldrnhshcs. The -warden also, himself 
frequently the chieftain of a Border horde, -svhen 
redress was not instantly granted by the opposite 
ofBeer, for depredations sustained hy his district, 
■\vas entitled to retaliate upon England hy a 
warden raid. In such cases, the moss-troopers, 
who crowded to his standard, found themselves 
pursuing their craft under legal authority, and 
became the followers and favourites of the mili- 
tary magistrate, whose ordinary duty it was to 
check and suppress them. See the curious his- 
tory of Geordie Bourne, App. No. II. Equally 
unable and unwilling to make nice distinctions, 
they were not to he con-vinced, that what was 
to-day fair booty, was to-morrow a subject of 
theft. National animosity usually gave an ad- 
ditional stimulus to their rapacity; although it 
must he owned that their depredations extended 
also to the more cultivated parts of their own 
country.* 

^ The aTmorial bearings, adopted by many of the Border 
tribes, show ho-iv little they were asliamed of theh trade 
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Satcliells, who lived when the old Border ideas, 
of meim and tuum were still in some force, endea- 
vours to draw a very nice distinction betwixt a 
freebooter and a thief ; and thus sings he of the 
Armstrongs ; — 

“ On that Border was tlie Armstrongs, able men ; 

Somewhat unruly, and very ill to tame. 

1 Would have none think that I c;Jl them thieves, 

For, if I did, it would he arrant lies. 

Near a Border frontier, in the time of war. 

There’s ne’er a man but he's a freebooter. 

Because to all men it may appear, 

The freebooter ho is a volunteer ; 

In the muster-rolls he has no de-ire to stay ; 

He lives by purcliase, he gets no pay. 

It’s most clear, a freebooter doth live in hazard’s train, 

A freebooter’,s a cavalier that ventures life for gain : 


of rapine. Like Faktaff, they were “ Gentlemen of tlie 
night, minions of the moon," under whose countenance 
they committed their depredations — Hence, the emblem- 
atic moons and stars so frequently charged in the arms 
of Border families. Their mottos also bear all allusion to 
their profession ;—“.Seywm4ti!coj'a«a F/tcebe" i. e. “ We’ll 
have moonlight !igain,’’is that of the family of Flarden; 
“ Yesball want, ore I want,” that of CranstouU; “Watch 
weel,” of Ilaliburton, &c. 

VnT. T. T 
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But, since King James the Sixth to England went. 
There has been no cause of grief ; 

And he that hath transgress’d since then 
Is no Freehooier, but a Thief. ” 

Sislory of the Fame of Scott. 


The inhabitants of the inland counties did not 
understand those subtile distinctions. Sir David 
Lindsay, in the curious drama, published by Mr 
Pinherton, introduces, as one of his dramatis per- 
sons, Common Tliift., a Borderer, who is suppo- 
sed to come to Fife to steal the Earl of Rothes’ 
best hackney, and Lord Lindsay’s brown jennet. 
Oppression also, (another personage there intro- 
duced,) seems to be connected with the Borders : 
for, finding himself in danger, he exclaims, — 

•“ War God that I were sound and haiU, 

Now lyftit into Liddesdail; 

The Mers sowld fynd me beif and caih. 

What rack ofbreid? 

War I thair lyftit with my lyfe. 

The devill sowld slyk me with a knyffe. 

An’ ever I entn agane in Pyfe, 

T)h 1 were deid.’ — 

Pinkerton’s &otHsh Poem, Vol. ii. p. 160, 

. Again, when Common 77n)^ is brought to condign 
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pvmislimentj he lemembera his Border friends in. 
Ms dying speech : 


" The Triddefow irardanis tuik my geir. 

And left me nowthir horse nor mcir. 

Nor erdly guid that me beJangit ; 

Now, walloway I I mon be hangit. 

Adew ! 4ny bruthir Annan thieves. 

That holpit me in my mischevis j 
Adew 1 Grossars, Nicksonis, and Bella, 

Oft have we foiine owrthreuch the fells t 
Adew ! Robsons, Howis, and Pyh's, 

That in our craft has mony wills ; 

Littlis, TmmbeIJs, and Armestranges ; 

Adew ! all theeves, that me belangis ; 

Bailowes, Erewynis, and Elwandis, 

Speedy of flicht, and shcht of handis ; 

The Scotts of Eisdale, and the Gvamis, 

I haif na time to tell your nameis.” 

Pinkerton's Scotiuh Poems, vol. ii. p. lo&. 

"When Common Thifti'^ executed, (tvMchis per- 
formed upon the stage,) Falset, (Falsehood,) who 
is also brought forth for punishment, pronounces 
over Mm the following elegy ; 

" Waes me for thee, gude Common ThiftI 
Was never man made more honest chift. 

His living for to win : 
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Thair 'wes not, in all Liddcsdaill, 

That ky mair craftily could steil, 

Whar tliou hingis on that pin ! " 

PiMtcnTON’s Scottiih Poems, vol. it. p. 194. 

Sir Richard Maitland, incensed at the boldness 
and impunity of the thieves of Liddesdale in his 
time, has attacked them with keen iambics. Ilis 
satire, which, I suppose, had very little effect at 
the time, forms No. III. of the Appendix to this 
lutroduetiou. 

The Borderots had, in fact, little reason to 
regard the inland Scots as their fellow-subjects, 
or to respect the power of the Crown. They 
were frequently resigned, by express compact, to 
the bloody retaliation of the English, without 
experiencing any assistance Rom their prince, and 
his more immediate subjects. If they beheld him^ 
it was more frequently in the character of an 
avenging judge, than of a protecting sovereign. 
They were in tnitli, during die time of peace, a 
kind of outcasts, against whom the united powers 
of England and Scotland were often employed. 
Hence, the men of the Borders had little attach- 
inent to their monarchs, whom they temred, in 
the Kings of Fife fincl Lothiaa; pro- 
which they were not legally etttitled ‘to 
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Lnliabil,^ and wMcli, therefore, they pillaged with 
as little remorse as if they had belonged to a fo- 
reign country. This strange, precarious, and 
adventurous mode of life, led by the Borderers, 
was not without its pleasures, and seems, in all 
probability, hardly so disagreeable to us, as the 
monotony of regulated society must have been to 
those who had been long accustomed to a state of 
rapine. Well has it been remarked, by the elo- 
quent Burke, that the shifting tides of fear and 
hope, the flight and pmsuit, the peril and escape, 
alternate famine and feast, of the savage and the 
robber, after a time render all course of slow, 
steady, progressive, unvaried occupation, and the 
prospect only of a limited mediocrity, at the end of 
long labour, to the last degree tame, languid, and 
insipid. The interesting nature of their exploits 
may he conceived from the account of Camden. 

“ What manner of cattle-stealers they arc that 
inhabit these valleys in the Marches of both king- 
doms, John Lesly, a Scotchman liimself, and 
Bishop of Boss, win inform you. They saUy out 

‘ By an act 1587, c. 96, Borderers are expelled from the 
inland counties, unless they can find security for their quiet 
deportment. 
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of their own Bordei’s, in the night, in troops, 
through unfrequented by-ways, and many intri- 
cate windings . AIL tlie day time tliey refr-esh them- 
selves and their lior&es in lurking holes they had 
pitched upon before, till they arrive in the dark 
at those places they have a design upon. As soon 
as they have seized upon the booty, they, in hlce 
manner, return home in the night, through blind 
ways, and fetching many a compass. The more 
skilful any captain is to jiass through those wild 
deserts, crooked turnings, and deep precipices, in 
the thickest mists and darkness, his reputation is 
the greater, and he is looked upon as a man of 
an excellent head. And they are so very cun- 
ning, that they seldom have their booty taken 
from them, unless sometimes, when, by the help 
of blood-hounds, following them exactly upon the 
track, they may chance to fail into the hands of 
their adversaries. When being taken, they have so 
much persuasive eloquence, and so many smooth 
insinuating words at command, that if they do 
not move their judges, nay, and even their ad- 
versaries (notwithstanding the severity of their 
uf^tures) to have mercy, yet they incite them to 
! I a;^3tdjdtioii.and compassion.” — .CMiv^N'sJSriitm^ 
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nia. The reader is requested to compare this 
curious account, given hy Lesley, -with the ballad 
called Hohiie Noble} 

The inroads of the Mai'chers, when stimulated 
only hy the deshe of plimder, were never marked 
with cruelty, and seldom even -with bloodshed, 

' The following tradition is also illustrative of Lesley’s 
account. Vcitch of Dawyk, a man of great strength and 
bravery, who flourished in the 16th century, is said by tra- 
dition to have been trpon bad terms with a neighbouring 
proprietor, Tweedio of Dtummclzier, dwellitig also near the 
.source of Tweed. By some accidentaflock of Dawyk’s' sheep 
had strayed over into Drummelziet’s grounds, at the time 
when DicMe of Ike Den, a Liddesdale outlaw, was making 
his rounds in Tweeddale. Seeing this flock of sheep, he 
drove them, off without ceremony. Next morning, Veitch, 
perceiving his loss, summoned his servants and retainers, 
laid a blood-hound upon the traces of the robber, by whom 
they were guided for many miles, till, on the banks of Lid- 
del, the dog stayed upon a very large hay-stack. The pur- 
suers were a good deal surprised at the obstinate pause of 
the blood-hound, till Dawyk pulled down some of the hay, 
and discovered a large excavation, containing the robber 
and his spoil. He instantly flew upon Dickie, and was 
about to poniard him, when the marauder, with the address 
noticed by Lesley, protested that he would never have 
touched a cloot (hoof) of the booty, had he not talcen them 
for Drummelzier’s property. This dexterous appeal to 
Veitch’s passions saved the life of tlie freebooter. 
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unless in tlie case of opposition. They held, that 
property was common to all who stood hi want 
of it ; but they abhorred and avoided the crime 
of unnecessary Jiomicide.-— Lcsley, p. 63, Tins 
was, perhaps, partly owing to the habits of inti- 
macy hetivixt the Borderers of both Idngcloins, 
notwithstanding- their mutual hostility and reci- 
procal <loprodatioiis, A natural intercourse took 
place between the English and Scottish Marchers, 
at Border meetings, and during the short inter- 
vals of peace. They met frequently at parties 
of the chase and football ; and it required many 
and strict regulations, on both sides, to prevent 
thorn from forming intermarriages, and from cul- 
tivating too close a degree of intimacy. — Scottish 
Ads, 1587, C4 105 ; WHARa?ON’s Begulations, ^th 
JEdioard VI. The custom, also, of paying black- 
mail, or protection-rent, introduced a connexion 
betwixt the countries; for a Scottish Borderer, 
takingblack-lnail from an English mliabitant, was 
not only himself hound to abstain from injuring 
such pei-son, but also to maintain his quarrel, mid 
recover his property, if carried off by others. 
Hence, a union arose betwixt the parties, found- 
ed upon mutual interest, -which counteracted, in 
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many instances, tlie effects of national prejudice. 
The similarity of their manners may Ire inferred 
from that of their language. In an old mystery, 
imprinted at London, 1654, a mendicant Borderer 
is introduced, soliciting alms of a citizen and Iris 
■wife. To a question of the latter he replies, “ Sa- 
rying your honour, good maistress, I Avas born in 
Rcdesdalc, in Northumherlande, and come of a 
wight riding surname, call’d the Robsons : gude 
hone&to men, and true, savying a little shiftynge 
for theyr livyng ; God help them, silly pure men.” 
The Avife ansAVers, “ What doest thou here, in 
this coimtrle? me thinke thou art a Scot by thy 
tongue.” — Beggar. “ TroAve me never mair then, 
good deara ; I had rather be lianged in a witbie 
of a coAV-taile, for thei are ever fare and fau.se.” — 
Appendix to Ben Jonsoj^s Sad Shepherd, Edit. 
1783, p. 188. From the Avife’s ohseiwation, as 
Avell as from the dialect of the beggar, nm may 
infer that there Avas little difference between the 
Northumbrian and the border Scottish ; a circum- 
stance interestinginitself, and decisive of the occa- 
sional friendly intercourse among the Marchmen. 
From all these combining circumstances arose the 
lenity of the Borderers in their incursions, and 
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the eqmYocal moderation rvlilcli tliey sometimes 
observed towards each other in open ward 

This hnmaiuty and moderation was, on certain 
occasions, entirely laid aside by the Borderers. 

* This practice of the Marclimen was observed and re- 
probated by Patten. “ Another manner have they {the 
English Eorderers} amoong tiiein, of weaiyng handkercliers 
roll'd about tlieir arnies, and letters brouder’d [embroidered'^ 
upon their cappe.s they said themselves, the use thearof 
was that cch of them might knowc his fellowo, and thear- 
hye tlie .sooner assemble, or in iiede to ayd one another, 
and such lyko respectes; howbeit thear wear of the army 
amoong us (some su.spioious men perchance) that thought 
thei used them for collusion, and rather bycaus thei might 
he knowen to the cnemie, as the enemies axe knowen to 
them, (for diei have their markes too,) and so in conflict 
either ech to spare oothcr, or gently eclie to talce other. 
Thdcde, men have been mooved the rather to thinke so, 
hycaus sum of their crosses {the English red crosses] were 
so narrowe, and so singly set on, that a puffe of wynde 
might hlowe them from their hreastes, and that thei weat 
found right often talking with the Skottish prikkers within 
less than their gad’s {spears] length asunder; and when 
thei perceived thei liad been espied, thei have begun one 
to run at anoother, but so apparently perlassent [in parley] 
as the lookers on resembled their chasyng lyke the running 
at base in an. uplondish toun, wheur the match is made for 
a quart of good ale, or like the play in Robin Cookes scole 
fencing schooH], whear, bycaus the punios mey lerne, thei 
attSke few strokes but by assent and appointment. I hard 
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In tte case of deadly feud, either against an 
Englishman, or against any neighhouiing tribe, 
the whole force of the ofl'euded clan was bent to 
avenge the death of any of iheh number. Their 

-Sinn men say, it did mooch augment their suspicion that 
wcy, bycaiis at t}ie battail tlicy saw tliese priWcers so badly 
demean them, more intending the taking of prisoners, than 
the surety of victorye ; for wliile oothcr men fought, thei 
foil to their prey ; that as thear wear but fewe of them but 
brought home his prisoner, so wear thear many tliat liad 
.six or seven," — Patten’s Account of Somerset's Exjpediiion, 
apud Dalycli/s Fragments, p. 76. 

It is singula* that, about this very pctioil, the same 
circumstances are sevei'ally animadverted upon by tlie stre- 
nuous Scottislunan, who wrote the Complaint of Scotland, 
as trell as by the English author above quoted : '• There 
is notliing that is oceasione of your adiiering to the opinion 
of Ingland contrair your natife cuntre, hot the grit fnmi- 
liarite that Inglis men and Scottes lies had on baith the 
Boirdonrs, ilk one with utheris, in merchandeis, in selling 
and bu}'ing hors and nolt, and scheip, outfang and infang, 
ilk ane among utheris, the whilkfarniliarite is express con- 
trav the lawis and consuetudis hayth of Ingland and Scot- 
land, In auld tymis it was determit in the artiklis of the 
pace, he the twa wardanis of tlie Boirdours of Ingland and 
Scotland, that there should be nafamiliaritehetwix Scottis 
men. and IngUs men, nor marriage to be contrakit betwisc 
them, nor conventions on holydais at gammis and plays, 
nor merchandre.s to be maid among them, nor Scottis men 
till enter on Inglis grond, without the king of Ingland’s 
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Tengeance not only vented it&olf upon the homi- 
cide an<l his family, but upon all his kindred, on 
his whole tribe ; and on every one, in fine, whose 

death or ruin could alfect him with regret 

Lksluy, p. 03 ; Bordei- Lmos, passim ; Scottish 
Acts, 1594, e. 231. The reader will find, in the 
following collection, many allusions to this infer- 
nal custom, which alwaj’s overcame the Marcher’s 
general reluctance to shed human blood, and ren- 
dered him remorsel&ssly savage. 

For fidelity to their word, Lesley ascribe.s high 
praise to the inhabitants of the Scottish frontier, 
Hohert Constable (himself a traitorous spy) de- 
scribes the outlaws, who were his guides into 
Scotland, as men who Avould not hesitate to steal, 

save conduct, nor Inglis men till enter on Scottis grond, 
without the ICing of Scotland’s save conduct, bowboit 
that ther war sure pace hetwii. the twa realmes. But tliir 
sevyn yeir bygone, thai statutis and artildis of the pace are 
aduuilit, for ther hes been as grit familiarite, and conven- 
tions, and makyng of inerebandreis, on the Boirdours, this 
laiig tyme betwix Inglis men and Scottis men, bayth in 
pace and weir, as Scottismon usis amang theme selfls with- 
in tile realmo of Scotland : and sic familiarite hes bene the 
cause that the Kyng of Inglond gat intelligence with divers 
gmtlemen of Scotland.” 

Vmplai/nt of Scotland, JSdin. 1801, p. 164. 
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yet woiild betray no man that trusted in tbem, 
for all tire gold in Scotland or France. “ They 
are ray guides,” said he; “ and outlaws who 
might gain their pardon by surrendering me, yet 
I am secure of their fidelity, and have often proved 
it.” Indeed, when an instance happened of breach 
of faith, the injured person, at the first Border 
meeting, rode through the field, displaying a glove 
(the pledge of faith) upon the point of his lance, 
aiul proclaiming the perfidy of the person who 
had broken his word. So great was the indigna- 
tion of the assembly against the perjured criminal, 
that he was often .slain by his own clan, to wipe 
out the disgrace he had Irronght on them. In 
the same spirit of confidence, it was not unusual 
to behold the victors, after an engagement, dis- 
miss their prisoners upon parole, who never failed 
either to transmit the stipulated ransom, or to 
surrender themselves to hoirdage, if unahle to do 
so. But the rir'tues of a harharous people being 
founded, not upon moral principle, but upon the 
dreams of superstition, or the capricious dictates 
of ancient custom, can seldom be uniformly relied 
on. We must not, therefore, be surprised to find 
these very men, so true to thoh word in general^ 
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using, upon other occasions, various resources of 
cunning and chicane, against which the Border 
Laws were in vain directed. 

The immediate rulers of the Borders were the 
■chiefs of the different clans, who exercised over 
their respective septs a domhiion partly patriarchal 
and partly feudal. The latter bond of acUierence 
was, however, the more slender ; for, in the acts 
regulating the Borders, we find repeated mention 
of “ Clannes having captaines and chieftaines, 
whom on they depend, oft-times against the 
willes of their landelordes.” — Stat, 1587, c. 95, 
and the roll thereto annexed. Of course, those 
laws looked less to the feudal superior than to the 
chieftain of the name, for the restraint of the dis- 
orderly tribes ; and it is repeatedly enacted, that 
the head of the clan should be fir st called upon to 
deliver those of Iris sept, who should commit any 
trespass, and that, on his faUuio to do so, he 
should be liable to the injured party in full redress. 
Ibidem, and Stai. 1574, c. 231. By the same 
statutes, the chieftains and landlords, presiding 
over Border elans, were obliged to find caution, 
and to grant hostages, that they would subject 
Ihenutelves to the due course of law. Such clans 
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as had no chieftain of sufficient note to enter hail 
for their quiet conduct, became broken men, out- 
lawed to both nations. 

From these enactments, the power of the Bor- 
der chieftains may be conceived ; for it had been 
hard and useless to have pmiished them for the 
trespass of their tribes, unless they possessed 
over them unlimited authority. '^Che abodes of 
these petty princes by no means corresponded to 
the extent of their power. We do not find, on 
the Scottish Borders, the splendid and extensive 
baronial castles which graced and defended the 
opposite frontier. The Gothic grandeur of Aln- 
wick, of Baby, and of Naworth, marks the weal- 
thier and more secure state of the English nobles. 
The Scottish chieftain, however extensive his 
domains, derived no pecuniary advantage, save 
from such parts as he coirld himself cultivate or 
occupy. Payment of rent was hardly known on 
the Borders, till after the Union of 1603. ‘ All 

’ Stowe, in detailing the liappy consequences of the 
union of the crowns, observes, " that the Northern Bor- 
ders became as safe, and peaceable, as any part of the 
entire kingdome, so as in the fourthe year of the Kng’s 
reigne, as well gentlemen and others inhabiting the place'^ 
aforesaydo, finding the auneient waste ground to be very 
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that the landlord could gain, from those residing 
upon his estate, -vvas their personal service in bat- 
tle, their assistance in labouring the land retained 
in his natural possession, some petty quit rents of 
a nature resembling the feudal casualties, and per- 
haps a share in the spoil which they acejuired by 
rapine.* This, with his herds of cattle and of 
sheep, and with the hlack-raail which ho ex:ieted 
from his neighbours, constituted the revenue of 
the chieftain ; and, from funds so precarious, he 
could rarely spare sums to expend in strengthen- 
ing or decorating his habitation. Another reason 

good and fruitefull, began to contende in lawe about their 
bounds, clialleiiging then, that for their hereditarie right, 
which formerly they disavowed, only to avoyde charge of 
common defence.” 

' “ As for the hiiraouis of the people (i. e. of Teiiot- 
clale,) they were both strong and warhhe, as being inured 
to war, and daily inclusions, and the most part of the 
heritors of the country gave out all their lands to their 
tenants, for military attendance, upon rentals, and reserved 
only some few mainses for their own sustenance, nhicli 
were laboured by their tenants, besides their service. They 
paid an enti y, a herauld, and a small rental-duty ; for there 
were no rents raised here that were considerable, till King 
dames went info England; yea, all along the Border.” — 
JeCenmi of lioxburghhire, bt/ Sir William Scott of Mw- 
dtfjh md Kcrr of Hunlaws, apud Macfarlane’s MSS. 

X 
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ife, found, in the Scottish mode of warfare. It was 
early discovered, that the English surpassed their 
neighhom-s in the arts of assaulting- and defending 
fortified places. The policy of the Scottish, there- 
fore, deterred them from erecting upon the Bor- 
ders buildings of such extent and strength, as, 
being once taken by the foe, wonld have been 
capable of receiving a permanent gan-ison.* To 
themselves, the woods and lulls of them country 
were pointed out by the great Bruce, as then- 
safest bulwarks ; and the maxim of the Douglasses, 

’ Tlic royal castles of Roxburgh, Hermitage, Lochmaben, 
Itc., form a class of exceptions to this mle, being extensive 
and -woll fortified. Perlraps we ought rJso to except the 
baronial castle of Home. Yet, in 1455, the following petty 
garrisons were thought sufficient for the protection of the 
Border; two bundled spearmen, and as many archers, 
upon the East and Middle Marches; and one hundred 
spears, with a like number of bowmen, upon the Western 
Marches. But then the same statute provides, “ That 
they arc neare hand llic Bordoure, are ordained to have 
gud housclialdes, and abulzied men as effeiris ; and to be 
reddie at their principal place, and to pass, with the war- 
danes, quhen and qiihan they sail be charged. of 
Jitoies II., cap. 55, Of garrisons to he laid ispm the Horders. 
— Hence Buchanan has justly described, as an attribute 
of the Scottish nation, 

“ ifeefossis, nec murisi palriam, seel Mdrfe tiieri, ” 
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that, “ it was better to hoar the lark sing, than 
the mouse cheep,” was adopted by every Bor- 
der chief. For these combined reasons, the re- 
sidence of the chieftain was common!)'’ a large 
square battlemeiited ' tower, called a or peel, 
placed on a precipice, or on the banks of a toirent, 
and, if the ground would permit, suiTounded by 
a moat. In short, the situation of ;i Border house, 
encompassed by woods, and rendered almost inac- 
cessible by torrents, by rocks, or by morasses, 
sufficiently indicated the pursuits and apprehen- 
sions of its inhabitants. — “ Locus liojroris et vaster, 
solitudinis, ceptus ad preedam, hcdnlis ad rapinavi^ 
hahitatoribus suis lapis craf offensionis et petra, 
scandali, utpote qui stipendiis suis minime contmti, 
tohem de aliem, jicLrum de siio, possidehant — totius 
provincice spoUuni,” No wonder, therefore, that 
James V,, on approaching the castle of Loch- 
wood, the ancient seat of the Johnstoncs, is said 

' I have observed a difference in aichiloctnre betwixt 
the English and Scottish towels. The latter usually have 
upon the top a projecting battlement, with interstices, an- 
ciently called machicmdes, betwixt the parapet and the wall, 
through which stones or darts might be hurled upon the 
i ajssailants. This kind of fortification is less cpnimon on 
'thd, South Border. 
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t'O liave exclaimed, “ that he who built it must 
liare been a knave in his heart.” An outer wall, 
with some light fortifications, served as a protec- 
tion for the cattle at night. The walls of these 
fortresses were of an immense thickness, and they 
could easily he defended against any small force ; 
more especially, as, the rooms being yaidted, each 
story formed a separate lodgement, capable of 
being held out for a consklerahle time. On such 
occasions, the usual mode adopted hy the assail- 
ants, was to o.xpel the clofenders, by settmg fire 
to wet straw in the lower apartaents. But the 
Border chieftains seldom chose to abide in person 
a siege of this nature ; and I have scarce obser- 
ved a single instance of a distingnished baron 
made prisoner in his own honse.‘ — Patten’s 
Expedition, p. 35. The common people resided 
in paltry huts, about the safety of which they 
were little anxious, as they contained nothing of 
value. On the approach of a superior force, they 
unthatched them, to prevent their being burned, 
and then abandoned them to the foe. — Stowe’s 

* I ought to except the famous Band Ker, who was 
made prisoner in his castle of Fairnihirst, after defending 
it bravely against Lord Dacres, 24-th September, 1523. 
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Chronicle, p. 665. Their only treasures iv ere, a 
fleet and aetiye horse, with the ornaments which 
their rapine had procured for the females of their 
family, of whose gay appearance the Borderers 
were vain. 

Some rude monuments occur upon the Borders, 
the memorials of ancient valoiu. Such is the 
Cross at Milhblm, on the banks of the Liddle, 
said to have been erected in memory of the Chief 
of the Armstrongs, murdered treacherously by 
Lord Soulis, while feasting in Hermitage castle. 
Such also is that rude stone, now broken, and very 
much, defliced, placed upon a mount on the lands 
of Haughhead, near the junction of the Kale and 
the Teviot, The inscription records the defence 
made by Hobbie Hall, a man of great strength 
and courage, against an attempt of the powerful 
family of Ker, to possess themselves of his small 
estate.^ 

The rude strains of the inscription little corresponci 
with the gallantry of a 

“ Village Hamjjde% wha, witK dauntless breast. 

The little tyrant of his fields •witliatood.** 

It is in these words: — 

** Here Hobbie Hall boldly maintained hia right, 
leif, plain force, armed wi* awljea migiit. 
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Tho same simplicity marked tkeir dress and 
iirms. Patten observes, that in battle the laird 
•could not be distiuguibhed from the serf ; all wear- 
ing the same coat-armour, called a jack, and the 
baron being only distinguished by his sleeves of 
mail and his head-piece. The Borderew, in ge- 
neral, acted as hght cavalry, riding horses of a 
small size, but astonishingly nimble, and trained 
to move, by short bounds, through the morasses 
with wliich Scotland abounds. Their offensive 
weapons were, a lance of uncommon length ; a 
sword, either two-handed, or of the modern light 
size ; sometimes a species of battle-axe, called a 
Jedburgh-staff j and, latterly, dags or pistols. Al- 
though so much accustomed tomove on horseback, 
that they held it even mean to appear' otherwise, 
the Marchmen occasionally acted as infanti-y ; nor 
were tliey inferior to the rest of Scotland hr form- 
ing tliat impenetrable phalanx of spears, whereof 

Full tliirty plcuglis, liamesM in all tKeif 
Could UDt hi5 Taliant noble heait make four ! 

But wi’ bis su'orri he put the foreino3fe*s soam 
In two } aud drove baith ploughs and ploughmen home, 
1620 .” 

Soam means the iron links whicli fasten a yoke of oxen ta 
tho plough. 
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it is said, by an Eiiglisli liistorian, that “ sooner 
shall a bare finger pierce through the skin of an 
angry hedge-hog, than any one encounter the 
brunt of their pikes.” At the battle of Melrose, 
for e.xamplc, Buctlench’s army fought upon foot. 
But the habits of the Borderers fitted them parti- 
cularly to distinguish themselves as light cavalry ; 
and hence the name of irriclicrs and kobj/Urs, so 
frequently applied to them. At the blaze of their 
beacon iircs, they were ivont to assemble ten thou- 
sand hoisemen in the course of a single day. Thus 
rapid in their warlilce preparations, they were alike 
ready for attack and defence. Each individual 
carried his orvn provisions, consisting of a small 
bag of oatmeal, and trusted to plunder, or the 
chase, for eking out his precarious repast. Beau- 
gue remarks, that nothing surprised the Scottish, 
cavalry so much as to see their French auxiliaries 
encumbered with baggage-waggons, and attended, 
by commissaries. Before joining battle, it seems 
to have been the Scottish practice to sot fire to the 
litter of their camp, while, under cover of the 
smoke, the liohjlers, or Border cavahy, executed 
their manceuvies, — There is a curious account of 
the battle of Mitton, fought in the year 1319, in 
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a Taliiable MS. Chronicle of Enr/land, in the col- 
lection of the Marquis of Donglas,' from ^\hiuh 
this stratagem seems to have decided the engage- 
ment. “ In nicyn time, -while the wor thus last- 
yd, the kynge -^vent agane into Slcotlondc, that 
hitte was wonder for to wette, and hysechd the 
totrne of Uaiwiek ; Imt the Skottes went over 
the water of Sold, that was iii myle from the 
hoste, and prively they stole away by nyghte, and 
come into England, and robbed and destroyed all 
that they myght, and spared no manner thing til 
that they come to Yorke, And, ■whan the Eng- 
lischomen, that were left at home, herd this tiding, 
all tho that myght rvell travell, so well monkys 
and priestis, and freres, and chanouns, and sccu- 
lai'S, come and met with the Skottes at Mytone 
of Swale, the xii day of October. Allas, for sor- 
row for the Englisehemen 1 housbonchnen, that 
eonld nothing in ner, tlier 'were quelled and 
drenchyd in an arm of the see. And hyr chyf- 
taines. Sir William IVIilton, Ersch-bishop of 
Yorke, and the Abbot of Selby, with her stedes, 
fled and come into Yorke ; and that was her owns 


Now Duke of Hamilton. 1830. 
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folye that they had that mischaunce ; for the 
passyd the "water of Swale, and the Skottes set 
on fiir three stallies of hey, and the smoke there- 
of was so huge, that the Englisehemen might not 
see the Skottes; and whan the Englisehemen 
were gon over the water, tho cam the Skottes, 
with Mr wyiig, in maner of a sheld, and come 
toward the Englisehemen in ordour. And the 
Englisehemen fled for unnethe they had any use 
of armes, for the Kyng had hem al almost lost att 
the sege of Barwick. And the Scotsmen hohylm 
went hetwene the brigge and the Englisehemen ; 
and when the gret hoste them met, the Eng- 
lischcmen fled between the liobylers and the gret 
hoste ; and the Englisehemen wer ther quelled, 
and he that myght wend over the water were 
saved, hut many were drowned. Alas ! for there 
were slayn many men of religion, and seculars, 
and priestis, and clerks, and with much sorwe 
the Erseh-hishope scaped from the Skottes ; and, 
therefore, the Skottes called that battel the White 
Battell” 

Eor smaller predatory expeditions, the Border- 
ers had signals, and places of rendezvous, peculiar 
io eafh tribe. If the party set forward before 
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all tlie members had joined, a marie, cut in the 
turf, or on the hark of a tree, pointed out to the 
stragglers the direction -which the main body had 
pumied.' Their warlike convocations were, also, 
frequently disguised, under pretence of meetings 
for the purpose of sport. The game of foot-ball, 
in particular, which was anciently, and still con- 
tinues to be, a favourite Border sport, was the 
means of collecting together larg-e bodies of moss- 
troopere, previous to any military exploit. When 
Sir Robert Carey was Warden of the East 
Marches, the knowledge that there was a great 
match at foot-ball at Kelso, to be frequented by 
the principal Scottish riders, was sufiScient to ex- 
cite his vigilance and his apprehension.® Previous 
also to the murder of Sir John Carmichael, (sec 
Notes on the Raid ofihe ReidswRe,) it appeared 

' In the parish of Linton, in Roxburghshire, there is a 
circle of stones, surrounding a smooth plot of turf, called 
the Tiyst, or place of appointment, which tradition avers 
to ha-ye been the rendezvous of the neighbouring warriors. 
The name of the leader was cut in. the turf, and the ar- 
rangement of the letters announced to his followers the 
course which he had taken. See Statistical Account of the 
Parish of Linton. 

* See Appendix. 
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at the trial of the perpetratore, that they had 
assisted at a grand foot-hall meeting, where the 
crime was concerted. 

Upon the religion of the Borderers there can 
very little be said. We have already noticed, that 
they remained attached to the Roman Catholic 
faith rather longer than the rest of Scotland. This 
probably arose from a total indifi’erence upon the 
subject ; for wo nowhere find in their character 
the respect for the church, which is a marked fea- 
ture of that religion. In 1528, Lord Dacre com- 
plains heavily to Cardinal Wolsey, that, having- 
taken a notorious freebooter, called Dyk Irwen, 
the brother and friends of the outlaw had, in re- 
taliation, seized a man of some property, and a 
relation of Lord Dacre, called Jeffrey Middleton, 
as he returned from a pilgrimage to St Ninian’s, 
in Galloway ; and that, notwithstanding the sanc- 
tity of his character as a true pilgrim, and the 
Scottish monarch’s safe conduct, they continued 
to detain him in their fastnesses, until he should 
redeem the said arrant thief, Dyk Irwen. The ab- 
beys, which were planted upon the Border, neither 
^em to have been much respected by the DngUshy 
nor by the Scottish barons. They were repeat- 
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edly burned by tbe foraicr, in tbc course of tbe 
Border wars, and by the latter they seem to have 
been regarded chiefly a& the means of endowing 
u needy relation, or the subject of occasional plun- 
der. Thus, Andrew Homo of Fastcastle, about 
1488, attempted to procure a perpetual feu of 
certain possessions belonging to the Abbey of 
Coldlnghame ; and being baffled, by the King 
bestowing that opulent benefice upon the royal 
chapel at Stirling, the Humes and Hepburns 
started into rebellion ; asserting, that the priory 
should be confen'ed upon some younger son of 
their families, according to ancient custom. After 
the fatal battle of Flodden, one of the Kers te.s- 
tified his contempt for clerical immunities and pri- 
vileges, by expelling from his house the Abbot 
of Kelso, These bickerings betwixt the clergy 
and the barons were usually excited by disputes 
about their temporal intei'est. It was common 
for the churchmen to grant lands in feu to the 
neighbouring gentlemen, who, becoming their 
vassals, were bound to as.sist and protect themJ- 

' Tliese vassals roseniblod, in some degree, the Yklames 
in France, and the Vogteii, or Vizedomon, of the German 
abbeys ; but tlio system was never carried regularly into 
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But, as the possessions and revenues of the be- 
nefices became thus intermixed with those of the 
laity, any attempts rigidly to enforce the claims 
of the church were usually attended by the most 
scandalous disputes. A petty warfare was car- 
ried on for years, betwixt James, Abliot of Dry- 
burgh, and the family of Halliburton of Mertoun, 
or Newmains, who held some lands from that ab- 
bey. These possessions were, under various pre- 
texts, seized and laid waste by both parties ; and 
some bloodshed took place in the contest, betwixt 
the lay vassals and their spiritual superior. The 
matter was, at length, thought of suflicient im- 
portance to be terminated by a reference to his 
Majesty ; whose decree arbitral, dated at Stirling, 
the 8th of May, 1535, proceeds thus : “ Where- 
as we have been advised and know the said gen- 
tlemen, the Halliburtoiis, to be leal and true 
honest men, long servants unto the saide abboye, 
for the saide landis, stout men at armes, and goode 
Borderers against Ingland; We doe therefore de- 
cree and ordain, that they sail be repossess’d, and 
bmik and enjoy the landis and steedings they had 

■i^ocfc in Britain, and this circumstance facilitated the dia- 
selutiou of the religious houses. 
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of the saide aLbeye, paying tlie nse and "wonte ; 
and that they sail be goode servants to the said 
venerabil father, like as they and then- predeces- 
sours were to the said venerabil father, and his 
predccossours, and he a good master to them.” ^ 
It is unnecessary to detain the reader with other 
instances of the discord wliich prevailed anciently 
upon the Borders, betwixt the sjmitmd shepherd 
and bis untractable flock. 

* This decree wns followed by a marriage betwixt the 
abbot's daughter, Elizabetli Stewart, and Walter Hallibur- 
ton, one of the family of Nevonains. But even this oUi. 
anee did not secure peace between the venerable father 
and his vassals. The offspring of the marriage was an only 
daughter, named Elizabeth Halliburton. As this young 
lady was her fcthet’s heir, the Halliburton s resolved that 
she should marry one of her cousins, to keep her property 
in the clan. But as this did not suit the views of the abbot, 
he carried off by force the intended bride, and married her, 
at Stirling, to Alexander Ersldne, a brother of the Laird 
of Balgony, a relation and follower of his own. From this 
marriage sprung the Erskiiies of Shielfield. This exploit 
of the abbot revived the feud betwixt him and the Halli- 
burtons, wbicii only ended with the dissolution of the ab- 
bey .—jlAy. of Hrilyburtm Familj/, peTies ediiorem . — 

[This history of the family, a principal branch of which Sir 
W. S. himself represented, was printed (not published) by 
him, with an Introduction and Notes, in 1820. — Ex>.] 
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The Ileformatlon was late of finding’ its way 
into the Border wilds; for, while the religious 
and civil dissensions were at the height in 1568, 
Drury writes to Cecil, — “ Our trusty neighbours 
of Teviotdale are hoJden occupied only to attend 
to the pleasure and calling of their own heads, to 
inaho some diversion in this matter,” The influ- 
ence of the reformed preachers, among the Bor- 
derers, seera.s also to liave heen but small; for, 
upon all occasions of dispute with the Icirlc, James 
VI, was wont to call in their assistance. — C al- 
DERWOOD, p. 129. 

We learn from a curious passage in the life of 
Bichard Cameron, a fanatical preacher during- the 
time of what is called the “ persecution,” that 
some of the Borderers retained to a late period 
their indifference about religious matters. After 
having heen licensed at Hatighhead, in Teviot- 
dale, he was, according to Iris biographer, sent 
first to preach in Annandnle. “ Ho said, ‘ how 
can I g'o there ? I know what sort of people they 
are.’ — ' But,’ Mr Welch said, ^ go your way, 
Bitchie, and set the fire of hell to their tails.’ 
He went; tmd, the first day, he preached upon 
tiiat text, Hm shall I put thee among the children, 
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&c. In tlie application, he said, ‘ Put you among- 
the children ! the offspring of thieves and robbers ! 
we have all heard of Anuandale thieves.’ Some 
of them got a merciful cast that day, and told 
afterwiU'ds, that it was the first field-meeting they 
ever attended, and that they went out of mere 
curio.sity, to see a minister preach in a tent, and 
jjeople sit on the ground .” — Life of Richard Ca- 
meron} 

Cleland, an enthusiastic Caraeronian, lieute- 
nant-colonel of the regiment levied after the Re- 
■s^olution from among that wild and fanatical sect, 
claims for the wandering preachers of his tribe the 
merit of converting the Borderers. lie intro- 
<luces a cavalier hai-angmng the Highlanders, and 
ironically thus guarding them agEiinst the fanatic 
divines : 

“ If their doctrine tliere get rooting, 

Tlren, farewell thcil't, the best of booting. 

> This man was for u short time chaplain rri the family of 
Sir Walter Scott of H.arden, who attended the meetings 
of the indulged Presbyterians ; but Cameron, considenDg 
this conduct os a compromise with the foul fiend Episco- 
pacy, was dismissed from the family. He was slain in a 
shirmish at Airdsmoss, bequeathing his name to the sect 
of fanatics still called Canicroniaiw. 
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And this yo seo is very clear, 

Dayly experience makes it appear ; 

For instance, lately on the Borders, 

Where there was nought but theil smd murders. 
Rapine, cheating, and resetting. 

Slight of hand in fortunes getting, — 

Their designation, as ye ken. 

Was all along the Ta/ciiig 2,Jhi. 

Now, rebels more prevails with words, 

Than drawgoons does with guns and swords. 

So that their hare preaching now 
Makes the rush-hush keep the cow, 

Better than Scots or English Icings 
Could do by kilting them with sitings. 

Yea, those that were the greatest rogues, 

Follows them over hills and bogues, 

Crying for mercy and for preaching, 

For they'E now hear no others teacliing.” 

Cleland's Poems, 1697, p. 30. 

The poet of the Whigs might exaggerate the 
success of their teachers ; yet it must be OMmed, 
that the doctrine of insubordination, joined to 
their vagrant and lawless habits, was calculated 
strongly to conciliate Border hearers. 

But, though the church, in these frontier coun- 
ties, attracted little veneration, no part of Scot- 
land teemed with superstitious fears and ohser- 
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vances more tliantliey tlicl. “ The Dalesmen,”' 
says Lesley, “ never count their beads with such 
earnestness as when they set out upon a preda- 
tory expedition.” Penances, the composition be- 
twixt guilt and conscience, were also frequent 
upon the Borders. Of this we have a record in 
many bequests to the church, and in some more 
lasting monuments; buch as the Tower of Re- 
pentance, near Iloddain Castle, in Dumfries- 
shire, and, according to vulgar tradition, the 
church of Linton,’ in Roxburghshire. In the Ap- 

' An ppltliet he'itowil upon the Boiders. from the names 
(if the \ariou'? districts; as Ttniotdale, Lidcleschde, Bskdale, 
Ib^adale, Aimaudalc, &c. Hence, an old ballad tbotin- 
giiishes the north as the countiy, 

“ Where G\ery river (fives name Lo n ilale.’’ 

J^A~(ih~tatwn of ^‘Ih, 

’ This small church is founded upon a little hill of sand, 
in which no stone of the size of an egg is said to have been 
found, although the neighbouring soil is sharp and gravelly. 
Tradition accounts for this, by iufoiming us, that the foun- 
dresses were two .sisters, upon whose account much blood 
had been spilt on that spot ; and that the penance imposed 
on the fair causers of the slaughter, was an order from the 
Pope to sift the sand of the hill, upon which their church 
w as to he erected. This story may, perhaps, have some 
foundation ; for in the churchyard was discovered a single 
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pendix to this Introduction, No. IV., tlie reader 
will find a curious league, or treaty of peace, be- 
twixt two hostile clans, by which the heads of 
each became bound to make the four pilgrimages 
of Scotland, for the benefit of the souls of those 
of the opposite clan, who had fallen in the feud. 
These were superstitions, flowing immediately 
from the nature of the Catholic loligiou; but 
there was, upon the Bolder, no lack of others of 
a more general luiture. Sucli was the universal 
belief in spells, of which some traces may yet re- 
main in the ndld parts of the country. These 
were common in the days of the learned Bishop 
Nieolson, who derives them from the time of the 
Pagan Danes. “ This conceit was the more 
heightened, by reflecting upon the natural su- 
perstition of our Borderers at this day, who were 
much bettor aepnainted with, and do more firmly 
believe, their okllegendary stories, of fairies and 
witches, than the articles of their creed. And to 
convince me, yet farther, that they are not utter 
strangers to the black art of tkeir foi^efathers, I 
met with a gentleman in the neighbourhood, who 

grave, (xaitaitiing no fewer than fifty skulls, most of which 
bore the marks of having been cleft by violence. 
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showed me a book of spells and magical receipts, 
taken, two or three days before, in the pocket of 
one of our raoss-ti oopers ; wherein, among many 
other conjuring feats, was prescribed a certain 
remedy for an agme, by applying' a few barba- 
rous characters to the body of the party distem- 
pered. Tliese, metlionght, were very near a-kin 
to Worraius’s Bam Itmer, which, he says, differ- 
ed wholly in figure and shape from the common 
runcr. For, though he tells ns that these Ram 
liuner were so called, JEo quod molestiasi dolores, 
morhosque Msec bifligere inhnids soliti mni magi : 
yet his great friend, Ariig. Jonas, more to our 
purpose, says, that — His etiam nsi sunt ad hene^ 
faciendum.^ medicandtm lam animi quam co) ports 
morbis ; aique ad ipsos cacodeemones pelleudos et 
fugandos. I shall not trouble you with a draught 
of this spell, because I have not yet had an op- 
portunity of learning whether it may not be an 
ordinary one, and to be met with, among others 
of the same nature, in Paiacelsus, or Cornelius 
Agrippa.” — Letter from Bishop Nicolson to Mr 
Walker ; vide Camden’s JBnttannia, Cumberland, 
Even in the Editor’s younger days, he can re- 
member the currency of certain spells, for curing' 
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sprains, burns, or dislocations, to wliicli popular 
erednllty ascribed unfailing efincacyd Charms, 
however, against spiritual enemies, were yet 
more common than those intended to cure cor- 
poreal complaints. This is not surprising, as a 
fantastic remedy well suited an imaginary disease. 

There were, upon tlie Borders, many conse- 
crated wells, for resorting to ■which the people’s 
credulity is severely censured by a worthy phy- 
sician of the seventeenth centur}", who himself 
believed in a shower of living herrings having 
fallen near Dumfries. “ Many run supersti- 
tionsly to other wells, and there obtain, as they 
imagine, health and advantage ; and there they 
offer bread and cheese, or money, by throwing 
them into the well.” In another part of the MS. 
occurs the following passage : “ In the hounds 
of the lands of Eccles, belonging to a lineage of 

' Among these may he reckoned the supposed influence 
of Irish earth, in curing the poison of adders, or other ve- 
nomous reptiles .This virtue is extended by popular cre- 

dulity to the natives, and even to the animals, of Hibernia. 
A gentleman (who ■was educated to raediciue, by the way), 
bitten by some reptile, so ns to occasion a great swelling, 
Seriously assured the Editor, that ho ascribed his cure to 
putdng the affected finger into the mouth of an Irish mare. 
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tlie name of Maitland, tliere is a loch called the 
Dowloch, of old resorted to with much supersti- 
tion, as medicinal both for men and beasts, and 
that with such ceremonies, as are shrewdly sus- 
pected to have been begun with witchcraft, and 
increased afterwards by magical directions : For, 
burying of a cloth, or somewhat that did relate 
to the bodies of men and women, and a shackle, 
or tether, belonging to cow or horse, and these 
being cast into the loch, if they did float, it was 
taken for a good omen of recovery, and a part 
of the water carried to the patient, though to 
remote places, without saluting or speaking to 
any they met by the way; but, if they did sink, 
the recovery of the party was hopeless. This 
custom was of late much curbed and restrained ; 
but since the discovery of many medicinal foun- 
tains near to the place, the vulgar, holding that 
it may be as medicinal as these are, at this time 
begin to re-assunie their former practice,”— .tie- 
count of Frssbytery of Penpont, in Mafarlane’s 
MSS. 

The idea, that the spirits of the deceased re- 
turn to haunt the place, where on earth they have 
suftered, or have rejoiced, is, as Dr Johnson has 
observed, common to the popular creed nf nil 
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nations.^ TLe just and noble sentiment, implant- 
ed in our bosoms by the Deity, teaches us that 
we shall not slumber for ever, as the beasts that 
perish. Human vanity, or credulity, chequers, 
with its own inferior and baser colours, the noble 
prospect, wliich is alike held out to us by philo- 
sophy and by religion. We feel, according to 
the ardent expression of the poet, that we shall 
not wholly die f but from hence wm vainly and 
weakly argue, that the same scenes, the same 
passions, shall delight and actuate the disembo- 
died spirit, which alfected it while in its tenement 
of clay. Hence the popular belief, that the soul 
haunts the spot whore the murdered body is in- 
terred, that its appearances are directed to bring- 
down vengeance on its murderers; or that, ha-viug 
left its terrestrial form in a distant clime, it glides 
before its former friends, a pale spectre, to warn 
them of its decease. Such tales, the foundation 
of which is an argument from our present feel- 
ings to those of the spiritual world, form the broad 
and universal basis of tbe popular superstition 
regarding departed spirits ; against which, reason 
ias striven in vain, and nniversal experience has 


’ See Hasselas.. — Non oimiis moriar Hon, 
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offered a disregarded testimony. These leg-en 's 
are peculiarly acceptable to barbarous tribes; and, 
on the Borders, they were received with most un- 
bounded faith. It is true, that these supernatural 
adversaries were no long-er opposed by the sword 
and battle-axe, as among the unconverted Scan- 
dinavians. Prayers, spells, and exorcisms, par- 
ticularly in the Greek and Plebrew languages, 
were the weapons of the Borderers, or rather of 
their priests and cunning men, against their aerial 
enemy.' The belief in ghosts, which has been 

' One of the most noted appaijtions is supposed to haunt 
ilpecUin’s Castle near Lochmuben, the ancient Imvnniiil 
residence of the Jardines of Applegirth. It is said that, in 
exercise of ins territorial jurisdiction, ono of the ancient 
lairds had imprisoned, in the ihissy More, ot dmtgcon of 
the castle, a person named Porteous. Being called sud- 
denly to Edinburgh, the hiird discovered, as ho entered the 
West Port, that he had hrought along with him the key of 
the diuigeon. Struck with the utmost horror, he sent hack 
his servant to relieve the prisoner, hut it was too late. 
The wretched being was found lying upon the steps de- 
scending from the door of the vault, .stm-ved to death. In 
the tigonies of hunger, he had gnawed the flesh from one 
of his arms. That lus spectre should haunt the castle, was 
a natural con.soc[uence of such a tragedy. Indeed, its visits 
hecome so frequent, that a clergyman of eminence was em- 
ployed to exorcise it. After a contest of twenty-four houts. 
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well termed tlie last lingering phantom of super- 
stition, still maintains its ground upon the Bor- 
ders, 

It is unnecessary to mention the superstitious 

the man of art iirevaiUai f-o far a'? to confine the goblin tu 
tlie Mnutj Mnre of the castle, where its shrieks and cries 
are still heard, A part, at least, of the siiell, depends upon 
the prt'servation of the ancient lilaelv-lettercd Bible, em- 
ployed by the exorcist. It was some ye.irs tigo ihonglit 
necessary to have this Bihle rebound ; b\it ns soon ns it 
was veiiinved IVotn tlic castle, the spectre eommenced his 
nocturnal orgies, with Icn-fold noise; and it is verily be- 
lieved that he would have burst from his confniemcnt, had 
not the sacred vulume betni speedily replaced. 

A Mass John Scott, minister of Peebles, is reported tu 
have been the last renowned exorciser, and to have lost his 
life in a conto.st with an obstinate .spirit. This Wii.s owing 
to the conceited rashness of a young clergyman, who com- 
menced the ceremony of laying the gliost beforetbe arrival 
of Mass John. It is tlie nature, it seems, of spirits disem- 
bodied, as well as embodied, to inctua.se in strength and 
presiunptlori, in proportion to the advantages which they 
may gain over the opponent. The young clergyman losing 
courage, the iiorrors of the scene were increased to such 
a degree, that, as Mass John approached the house in 
which it passed, he beheld the slates and tiles flying from 
the roof, a.s if dispersed with a whirlwind. At his entry, ho 
perceived all the wax-tapers (the most essential instruments 
of conjuration) extingnished, ex'cept one, which already 
, Huined blue in the socket. The arrival of the experienced 
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belief in witclicraft, wliicli gave rise to so nuicli 
cruelty and persecution during the seventeenth 
century. There were several executions upon 
the Borders for this imaginary crime, which was 
usually tried, not by the ordinary judges, hut by 
a set of country gentlemen, acting under com- 
mission from the Privy Council.' 

Besides these grand articles of superstitious 
belief, the creed of the Borderers admitted the 
existence of sundry classes of subordinate spirits, 
to whom were assigned peculiar employments. 
The chief of these were the Fairies, concerning 
whom the reader will find a long dissertation in 
Volume Second. The Brownie formed a class 
of beings, distinct in habit and disposition from 

sage changed the scene : he brought the spirit to reason ; 
but unfortunutel}'', while addressing a word of advice or cen- 
sure to his rash brother, he permitted the ghost to obtain 
the last word ; a circumstance wliidi, in all colloquies of tills 
nature, is strictly to he guarded against. This fatal over- 
sight occasioned his falling into alingering'disorder, of which 
he never recovered. 

A curious poem, upon the lanng of a ghost, forms article 
No. V. of the Appendix. 

' I have seen, penes Hugh Scott, Esq. of Harden, the 
record of the trial of a witch, who was burned at Ducove. 
Shu was tried in the manner above mentioned. 
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tlie freakish and naiscWevous elves. He was 
meagre, shaggy, and wild in his appearance. 
Thus Cleland, in his satire against the High- 
landers, compares them to 

“ Faunp'i, or lirmenics, if ye will, 

Or Satyvcs come fiom Art.is ITill.” 

In the daytime, he lurked in remote recesses 
of the old liouses rvhicli he delighted to haunt ; 
and, in the night, sedulously employed himself in 
discharging any laborious task which lie thought 
might be acceptable to the family, to whose ser- 
vice he had devoted himself. His name is pro- 
bably derived from the Pm-funi, whom Gervase 
of Tilbury describes thus : — “ Ecce enim in An- 
glia dmmones quosdam hahent, dcamones, inquam, 
nescio dwrim, an sccretm et ignotce, generationis 
nffigies, quos Galli Nepitmos, Angli Portums no- 
minant Jstis insitum est quod simpUcitatern Jb^'~ 
tiawLtarum cahnonm. awplectuntur^ et cun noctur- 
nas propter domesticas operas agunt vigilias, suiifo 
dausis januis ad ignem califiunt, et ranunculas ex 
dim projectOfS, pnads impositas comedunt, senili 
mltu, fade corrugata^ sfatura pusilli, dimidium. 
poTHds non hahentes. Fannimlis concertis induun- 
'tur, et si quid gestandum in domo faerit, out one- 
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rod opens agendurrij ad operandum sejungunf-i citius 
Jmmcma facililate expediunt. Id illis insiium esi, 
tit obsequi possint et obessc non possmt.” — Otia. 
Imp. p. 9S0. In every respect, saving only tLe 
feeding upon frogs, wMcli was probably an attri- 
bute of tlic Gallic spirits alone, the above descrip- 
tion correspondswith that of tlie Seottisli Brownie, 
whose very name is a corruption, in all probabili- 
ty, of PortuTUis. But the Brownie, although, like 
Milton’s lubbar fiend, he loves to stretch him- 
self by the fire,‘ does not drudge from the hope 

^ liow tlio (Irudging golflin ewet, 

To eara tlio prpam-1)o\vl duly sscfe; 

WTien, ia oaa ero glimpse of inon>. 

Ill's shadowy flail had tlirtNhVl the roro, 

That tea day-Iah’rcts conhl aofe end j 
Tlion lies him do^vn the luhbar fipad, 

Aad, atrctcIiM o\it all the ehimnnyS lengtli, 

Basics at the firo his hairy strength ; 

And, crop-tull, out of doors he flings, 

Ere the first coch his uiatia rings.” 

Jj Allegro* 

When the menials in a Scottish family protvacted their 
vigils around tlie kitchen fire. Brownie, weaiy of being ex- 
cluded from the inidnighr hearth, sometimes appeared at the 
dnor, seemed to watch their departure, and thus admonisli- 
ed them : — “ Gang a’ to your beds, sirs, and dinnapnt out 
the wee gricshoch [embers.]*’ 
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of rccompeuse. On tlie contrary, so delicate is 
liis attachment, that the offer of reward, hut par- 
ticularly of food, infallibly occasions his disap- 
pearance for ever.' We learn from Olaus Mag- 

' It is told of a Brownie, who haunted n Border family, 
now cKtinct, that the lady having fiillen unexpectedly in 
labour, and the servant, who was ordered to ride to Jed- 
burgh for the mf'e-femnir, showing no great alettncss in set- 
ting out, the fiuniliar spiiit slipt on the gvoaLcoat of the 
lingi'i'ing domostie, rode to tlio town on the laird’s best 
lini'so, and returned with the midwife eii croupe. During 
the short space of his absence, the Tweed, which they 
iniist necessarily ford, rose to a dangerous height. Brownie, 
who transported his charge witli all the rapidity of the 
ghostly lover of Lomre, was not to be stopped by this ob- 
stacle. He plunged in with the terrified old lady, and land- 
ed her in safety where her services were wanted. Having 
put the horse into the .stable, (whore it was afterward.s 
found in a woful plight,) he proceeded to the room of the 
servant, whose duty he had discharged ; and, finding him 
■ just in the act of drawing on his boots, he administered to 
him a most merciless drubbing witli his own horsewhip. 
Such an important service excited the gratitude of the laird ; 
who, understanding that Brownie had been heard to ex- 
jiress a wish to have a green coat, ordered a vestment of 
th,at colour to be made and left in. Ins haunts. Brownie 
took away the green coat, lint was never seen more. We 
may suppo.se, that, tired of Ills domestic drudgery, he went 
in his new livery to join the fairies .^-iSke Appendix, No. 

YI. 

) 
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nus, that spirits, somewhat similar in their opera- 
tions to the Brownie, were supposed to haunt 
the Swedish mines. The passage, in the trans- 
lation of 1G!)8, runs thus : “ This is collected in 
hriefe, that in northernc kingdomes there are 
great armies of devils, that have their services, 
which they perform with the inhabitants of these 
countries : but they are most frequently in rocks 
and mines, where they break, cleave, and midco 
them hollow; which also thrust in pitchers and 
buckets, and carefully fit wheels and screws, 
whereby they are drawn upwards ; and they shew 
themselves to the labourers, when they list, like 
phantasms and ghosts.” It seems no improbable 

The last Brownie known in Etlrick Botest, resided in 
Bodsbcck, a wild and solitary spot, near the head of Moffat 
Water, where he exercised liis fnnclions undisturbed, till 
the scrupulous devotion of an old lady induced her to hire 
him may, as it was termed, by placing in his haunt a por- 
ringer of milk and a pioee of money. After receiving this 
hint to depart, ho was heard the whole night to howl and 
cry, “ Farewell to honiiie Bodsbeckl” which he was com- 
peBod to abandon for ever. 1802. 

Mr Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, has written a tale, in 
which the Brownie of Bodsheck is explained its being one 
of the fugitive Camcruniqns. 1830. 
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conjectuve, that the Brownie is a legitimate de- 
scendant of the TjUt Familiaris of the ancients. 

A being, totally distinct from those hitherto 
mentioned, is the Bogle, or Goblin ; a freakish 
spirit, who delights rather to perplex and frighten 
mankind, than either to serve, or seriously to 
hurt them. Tliis is the Esprit Follet of the 
French; and Puclt, or ItoJdn Goodfclloio, though 
enlisted by Shakspeare among the fairy band of 
Oiaron, properly belongs to this class of phan- 
toms. Shelly coat, a spirit, who resides in the 
waters, and has given his name to many a rock 
and stone upon the Scottish coast, belongs also 
to the class of bogles.^ When he appeared, he 


' One of his pranks is thus narrated : Two men, in a 
very dark night, approaching the hanks of the Ettrick, 
heard a doleful voice from its waves repeatedly evclaim — . 
“ Lost! Lost!” TliP)’ followed the sound, which seemed 
to be the voice of a drowning person, and, to their infinite 
astonishment, they found that it ascended the liver. Still 
they continued, duiing a long and tempestuous night, to 
follow the cry of the malicious sprite; and arriving, before 
morning'.s dawn, at the very sources of the river, the voice 
vras now heard descending the opposite side of the moun- 
tain in which they arise. The fatigued and deluded tra- 
vellers now relinquished the pursuit ; and had no sooner 
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seemed to be decked with marine productions, 
and, in particular, with shells, whose clattering- 
announced his approach. From this circum- 
stance lie derived his name. lie may, perhaps, be 
identified with the g-oblin of the northern English, 
which, in the towns and cities, Durham and New- 
castle for example, had the name of Barguest; 
but, in the country villages, was more frequentiv 
termed Brag. He usually ended his mischievous 
frolics with a horse-laugh. 

Shellgcoat must not be confounded with Kelpy, 
a water-spirit also, but of a much more jjowerful 
and malignant nature. His attributes have been 
the subject of a poem in Lowland Scottish, by 
the learned Dr Jamieson of Edinburgh, which 
adorns the Fourth Voliuue of this collection. Of 


done so, than they heard Shellycoat applauding, in loud 
hursts of laughter, liis successful rogueiy. The spirit was 
supposed pat ticularly to haunt the old house of Gonnberry, 
situated on the river llei milage, iu Liddesdale. 

’ Tills is a sort of sjiiiit peculiiu- to those towns. He 
has made his appeaiancc in tliia very year (1809) in that 
of York, if the vulgar maybe credited. His name is de- 
rived by Grose, from liis appeiuriug near bars or sides, but 
seems rather to come fiom the German Balir-Goist, or 
Spirit of the Bier. 
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Kelpy, therefore, it k unnecessary to say any 
thing at present. 

Of all these classes of spirits it may be, in 
general, observed, that their attachment was 
supposed to be local, and not personal. They 
liaunted the rock, the stream, the mined castle, 
without regard to the persons or families to whom 
the property belonged. Hence they differed en- 
tirely from that species of spirits, to whom, in 
the Higlikuuls, is ascribed the guardianship, or 
superintendence, of a particular clan, or family 
of distinction ; and who, perhaps yet more than 
the Brownie, resemble the classic household gods. 
Thus, in a MS. history of Moray, we are in- 
formed, that the family of Gurlinbeg is haunted 
by a spirit, called Garlin. Bodaclier ; that of the 
Baron of Kinchardin, by Lavihdearg,^ or Red- 
hand, a spectre, one of whose hands is as red as 
blood ; that of Tnllochgorm, by May Moulach, 

’ The following notice of Lamlidearg occurs in another 
account of Strathspey, apurf Macfarlane’s MSS. : — “ There 
is much talk of a spirit called Ly^crg, who fi-equents the 
Glenmove. He appears with a red hand, in the habit of 
a soldier, and challenges men to fight with him ; as lately 
as 1669, he fought with three brothers, one after another, 
who immediate!}' thereafter died." 

1 
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a female figure, wliose left liand and arm. -were 
covered with hair, and who is also mentioned in 
Aubreys Miscellanies^ pp. 211, 212, as a familiar 
attendant upon the elan Grant. TJiese super- 
stitions wore so ingrafted in the popular creed> 
that the clerical synods and presbyteries were 
wont to take cognizance of them.' 

Various other superstitions, regarding magi- 
cians, spells, prophecies, &c., will claim our at- 
tention in the progress of thi.s work.* For the 
present, therefore, taking the advice of an old 
Scottish rhymer, let us 

« 

' There i.? current, in some parts of Germany, u fanciful 
superstition concerning tlie tIUUe Volky or silent people. 
These they suppose to he attached to houses of eminence, 
and to consist of a number, corresponding to that of the 
mortal family, each person of whicli has thus liis represent- 
ative amongst these domestic spirits. When the lady of 
the family has a child, the queen of the silent people is 
delivered in the same, moment. They endeavour to give 
winning when danger approaches the family, assist in ■ward- 
ing it ofii and are sometimes seen to tveep and wring their 
hands before inevitable calamity. 

® [The reader is referred to Sir Walter Scott’s Letters 
on Demonology and Witchcraft, 1830, for a more detailed 
examination of most of the superstitions here tdludcd to,.,.,! 
E».] 

VOX,. I, 


o 
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“ Leave bogles, bro^vnics, gyre carlinges, and gliaists."' 

Flytmg of Folwart mid Montgomery. 

The domestic economy of the Borderers next 
engages our attention. That the revenues of the 
chieftain should bo expended in rude hospitality, 
was the natural result of his situation. His 
wealth consisted chiefly in herds of cattle, which 
were consumed by the kinsmen, vassals, and 
followers, who aided him to acquire and to pro- 
tect them.^ 

1 So generally wore these tales of diablerie believed, that 
one William Lithgow, a hon vivmit, 'vvhu appears to have 
been a native, or occasional inhabitant, of Melrose, is celc- 
bratod by the pot-companion who composed his elegy, 
because 

** lie was gooil company at 

And wanton wlicn lie coino to feists. 

Hs ticorn’d tUo converso of gicdt beasts, 

O’er a &hcep’Et head ; 

He JauglCd at stories about gliaists j 
Bljrfli 'Willie’s dead ! " 

"Watson’s Scottish I^oemsj Edin. 1700. 

® We may form some idea of the style of life maintained 
by the Border warriors, from the anecdotes, handed down 
by tradition, concernins; Walter Scott of Harden, who 
■flourished towards the middle of the sixteentli century. 
This micient laird was a renowned freebooter, and used to 
ride with a numerous band of followers. The spoil, which 
they carried off from England, or from their neighbours, 
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We learn from Lesley, that the Bortlercrs were 
temperate in their use of intoxicating liquors, and 
we are therefore left to conjecture hov\r they oc- 
cupied the time, when winter, or when accident, 

vviwconcciiledin u deep and itnpm'ious glen, on the brink 
of \ihicli thu old tower of Harden is hitnatod. Prom 
tluMiee the cattle were brought ont, one ivy one, as they 
were wanted, to supply tlie rude and plentiful Oablij of the 
laird. When tlie hut bullock was killetl and tlevonred, it 
was lh(‘ lady’s custoni to place on the table a disb, which, 
on being uncovered, was found to contain a pair of clean 
.spurs, a bint to tlie j’idcr.s that they must shift for their 
iievt meal. Upon one occasion, when the village herd 
was driting out the cattle to pasture, the old laird heard 
him call luutlly, to drive out JIaideu's com. “ Harden’s 
cute!” oclioed the aftronted chief — •• Is it come to that 
pass? hy my faith, tlieyshall.sune say Harden’s ki/e," (cows.) 
Accordingly, ho sounded his bugle, mounted bis horse, set 
out with bis followers, and returned next day with “oJoie 
of/ii/e, and a buswn'd [brindledj bull." On his letnrn with 
this gallant prey, lie passed a very large haystack. It 
occurred to the provident Inird, that this would ho ex- 
tremely eoiivenietit to fodder his new stock of cattle ; but 
us no means of transporting it were obvious, lie was feiii 
to take leave of it with this apostrophe, now proverbial; 
“ By my soul, had ye but four feet, ye should not stand 
Imig there!” In short, as i'eoissart sny.s of a similar class 
of feudal robbers, notbing came amiss to them, that was 
not too heavy, or too hot. The same mode of housckeepitig 
i characteiLed most Border families on both sides. A MS., 
h quoted in llistori/ of Cuwhrr}rf..n ~ 
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confined them to their habitations. The little 
learning which existed in the middle ages, glim-" 
mered, a dim and dying flame, in the religious 
houses ; and even in the sixteenth century, when 

CiMemf'S of NrtliorSiy, and of liuit dan, runs thus •• — 
“ TJify were all bt.iik tnoss-troopcrs anti arrant ihinves : 
lioth to En;'liiii(l and Scotland oiitl,itt-od ; yet soinr-tiinos 
cnnnlvod at, they <;;ivc- intdligfiicB ibitli of Scitt- 

Jrrad, and wnirld rtiisc 400 horao at any firtit', \ipon a raid 
of till! Etiiiiibli into Scotland.” A .sayinji; is rccoulad of a 
mother of this clan to her son, ('ivliich is now lioco.no pro- 
vurhi.il,) •' Midc, liuiiti/, [Rowland,] Imitgh’si llw pul;” that 
isi, the hist piece of beef was in the pot, and therefore it 
•wtu. liiph time for liira to go tmd letch mote. To such men 
might with jiLstice be applied the poet’s description of tlie 
Cretan warrior, translated by my friend, Dr Leyden : — 

*' My fwotd, tny spear, my slu^jfy shield. 

With these I tiD, with these I sow ; 

With these I reap my- harvest field. 

The only wealth the Gotls heslow - 

With these I phint the puiyile vine, 

Widi these 1 press the luscious wine. 

My sword, my spear, my shaggy shi.-hl, 

They make me lord of all below ; 

For he who dreads the lance to wield, 

Kefore my -shaggy slficld mvist bow. 

His lands, his vineyards, nuisf resign ; 

And all that cowards have is mine.” 

J/ffbrias (ap. Alhenmnm.'} 
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its beams became more widely diffused, they 
were far from penetrating tbe recesses of tbe 
Border mountains. Tbe tales of tradition, tlie 
song, with tbe pipe or barp of tbe minstrel, were 
probably tbe sole resources against envui, during 
the short intervals of repose from military ad- 
venture. 

This bring.s us to tbe more immediate subject 
of tbe present publication. 

Lesley, who dedicates to tbe description of 
Border manners a chapter, which we have al- 
ready often quoted, notices particularly tbe taste 
of tbe Marcbmen for music and ballad poetry. 
“ Placenf. admodum sibi siui musical et rythmicis 
suis cantionibus, quas de. niqjorum suoi'um ffestis, 
aiLt itigeniosis predandi precandive stratageniaiibas 
ipsi confingiint ." — LnsLiEUS, in capit. de moribus 
eorim, qui Scotim limites Angliam versus incolmt. 
Tbe more rude and wild tbe state of society, tbe 
more general and violent is tbe impulse received 
from poetry and music. The muse, whose effu- 
sions are tbe amusement of a very small part of 
a polished nation, records, in tbe lays of inspira- 
tion, the history, the laws, tbe very religion, of 
savages. — Where tbe pen and tbe press are want- 
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ing, tlie floAv of numbers impresses upon tbe 
memory of posterity tlie deeds and sentiments of 
tlieir forefathers. Verse is naturally connected 
■veith music ; and, among a rude people, tlie union 
is seldom bioken. By this iiatiual alliance, the 
lays, “ .steeped in the stream of haimfmy,” are 
more easily retained liy the reciter, and produce 
ujtoti his audience a tnoie impressive elTcct. 
ilenoe, there has hardly been found to exist a 
nation so bintishly lude, as not to listen with 
rntluisiasin to the songs of their bards, recount- 
ing the e.\ploits of their forefathers, recording 
their laws and moral precepts, or hymning the 
praises of their deities. But where the feelings 
are frequently stretched to the highest pitch, by 
the vicissitudes of a life of danger and military 
adventure, this predisposition of a savage people, 
to admire their own rude poetry and music, is 
heightened, and its tone becomes peculiarly de- 
termined. It is not the peaceful Plindu at his 
loom, it is not the timid Esquimaux in his canoe, 
whom we must expect to glow at the war-song 
of Tyrtmus. The music and the poetry of each 
country must keep pace with their usual tone of 
jnind, as well as with the state of society. 
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The morality of their compositions is deter- 
mined by the same circumstances. Those themes 
are necessarily chosen by the bard, which re- 
gaid the favourite exploits of the lieareis; and 
he celebiates only those virtues which from in- 
fancy he has been taught to admire. Hence, as 
remarked by Lesley, the music and songs of the 
Bordeiers were of a military nature, and cele- 
brated the valour and success of their predatory 
expeditions. Razing, like Shftkspearc’s pirate, 
the eighth commandment from the decalogue, 
the minstrels praised their chieftains for the very 
exploits, against which the laws of the country 
denounced a capital doom. An outlawed free- 
booter was to them a more interesting person 
than the King of Scotland exerting legal power 
to punish his depredations ; and when the cha- 
racters are contrasted, the latter is always re- 
presented as a ruthless and sanguinary tyrant, 
Spenser’s description of the bards of Ireland 
applies, In some degree, to our ancient Bolder 
poets. “ There is, among the Irish, a certain 
kiiide of people called bardes, wliich are to them 
instead of poets; whose profession is to set forth 
the praises or dispraises of men, in their poems 
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or rhymes , the wliich are had in such high re- 
gard or esteem amongst them, that none dare 
displease them, for fear of running into reproach 
throngli their offence, and to be made infamous 
in the moutlis of all men ; for their verses arc 
taken up with a general applause, and usually 
sung at all feasts and meetings, liy certain other 
persons, whose [iropor functioJi tliat is, who also 
receive, for the same, great rewardes and repu- 
tation amongst them.” Spenser, having bestow- 
ed due ]iraise u])on the poets, who sung the 
praises of the good and virtuous, informs us, 
that the bards, on the contrary, “ seldom use to 
choose unto themselves the doings of good men 
for the arguments of their poems ; but whomso- 
ever they linde to be most licentious of life, most 
bold and lawless in his doings, most dangerous 
and desperate in all parts of disobedience, and 
rebellious disposition, him they set irp and glorify 
in their rhythmes ; him they praise to the people, 
and to young men. make an example to follow.” 
- — FMdtixus—-l. marvail what kind of speeches 
they can find, or what faces they can put on, to 
praise such bad persons, as live so lawlessly 
mad licentiously upon stealths and spoyles, as 
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most of them do; or how they can think that 
any good mind will applaud or approve the 
same?” In answer to lliis question, Irenmus, 
after remarking the giddy and restless disposi- 
tion of the ill- educated youth of Ireland, which 
made them prompt to receive evil counsel, adds, 
that such a person, “ if he shall find any to 
praise him, and to give him any encouragement, 
as tliose bards and rhythmers do, for little re- 
ward, or share of a stolen cow/ then waxeth he 
most insolent, and half-mad, with the love of him- 
self and his own lewd deeils. And as for words 
to set forth such lewdness, it is not hard for them 
to give a goodly and painted show thereunto, 
borrowed even from the praises which are proper 
to virtue itself. As of a most notorious thief, 
and wicked outlaw, which had lived all his life- 
time of .spoils and robberies, one of their bardes, 

‘ The reward of the Wel'-h hards, and perhaps of those 
upon the Border, was very siniiliir. It was enacted by 
Howd Dim, that if the king's haul played before a body ol 
warriors, upon a predatory evcuistoti, be should receive, in 
reoomponse, the best cow which the prnty carried ofE — . 
JLeges tlaUta:, 1. 1. cap. 10. 
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ill Ills praisoj will say, ‘ that he ivas none of the 
idle milk-sops that were brought up by the fire- 
side, but that most of his days he spent in arms, 
and valiant enterprises ; that he never did eat his 
meat before he had won it with his sword; that 
he lay not all night slugging in his cabin under 
his mantle, Imt used commonly to keep others 
W.'ddng to defend their lives, and did ligdit his 
candle at the flumes of their houses to lead him 
in the darkness; that the day was his uig-ht, and 
the night his day; that he loved not to be long 
wooing of wenches to yield to him ; but, rvhere 
he came, he took by force the spoil of other men’s 
love, and left but lamentations to their lovers ; 
that his music was not the harp, nor lays of love, 
but the eries of people, and clashing of armour ; 
and, finally, that he died, not bewailed of many, 
but made many utiII when he died, that dearly 
bought his death.’ Do not you think, Eudoxus, 
that many of these praises might be applied to 
men of best deserts ? Yet are they all yielded to 
ii most notable traitor, and amongst some of the 
Irish not smally accounted of .” — Stale of Irelands 
The same co'ncurrence of circumstances, so well 
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pointed out by Spenser, as dictating tbe topics 
of tbe Irish bards, tuned tbe Border harps to the 
praise of an outlatred Armstrong, or Murray. 

Por similar reasons, flowing from the state of 
society, the reader must not expect to find, in 
the Border ballads, refined sentiment, and, far 
less, elegant expression j although the style of 
such compositions has, in modern hands, been 
found highly susceptible of both. But passages 
might he pointed out, in which the rude minstrel 
lias melted in natural pathos, or risen into rude 
energy. Even where these graces are totally 
wanting, the interest of the stories themselves, 
and the curious picture of manners which they 
frequently present, authorize them to claim some 
respect from the public. But it is not tbe Edi- 
tor’s present intention to enter upon a history of 
Border poetry ; a subject of great difficulty, and 
which the extent of his information does not as 
yet permit him to engage in. He will, there- 
fore, now lay before the reader the plan of the 
jiresent publication ; pointing out the authorities 
from which his materials are derived, and slightly 
noticing the nature of the different classes into 
which he has arranged them. 
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Tlie Misstkelsv of tbe Scottish Bohdeh 
contains Tlirec Classes of Poems ; 

I. IIlSTCmiCAE BAimAWS. 

IL Romantic. 

III. iMITA-noN.S OF THESE COJIPOSITION.S 
I)Y MODEIIN AOTTIOUS. 

Tlie Historical Ballad relate.s events, wldcU 
we eiflier know actually to have taken place, or 
which, at least, making clue allowance for the 
exaggerations of poetical tradition, we may rea- 
dily conceive to have had some foundation in 
liistory. For reasons already mentioned, such 
ballads were early current upon the Border. 
Barbour informs ns, that he thinks it unneces- 
sary to reheuKe the account of a victory, gained 
in Fskdale over the English, because 

— “ Wh.Ha lifo, tliai nwy her 
Ymitr; weiwn, whan that will plaj% 
kjijj! it amonj' thaim ilk day.” 

The Bruce, hunk v\J. 

Oodscroft also, in his history of the House of 
Douglas, written in the reign of James VI., 
alludes more than once to the ballads current 
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upon the BoTcler, in which the exploits of those 
heroes were celebrated. Such is the passage re- 
lating to the death of William Douglas, Lord 
of Licldesdalc, slain by the Earl of Douglas, his 
Idnsman, his godson, and his chieD Similar 
strains of lamentation were poured by the Bor- 
der poets over the tomb of the Hero of Otter- 
bourne ; and over the unfortunate youths, who 

‘ " The Lord of Liddcsflale lieinjj at his pastimts hunt- 
ins: in Ettrick Forest, is beset by William, Earl of Douglas, 
ami bueli Jia ho hail ordained for the purpose, and there 
assailed, wounded, uml slain, beside Gales wood, in the year 
18,53, upon a jealousy that the Earl had conceived of him 
with Ills lady, as the report goeth: Ibr so sayeth the old 
song, 

“ ' The Countess of Douglas out of her bower sUe uame. 

And loutUy tbore that she did call — 

It is for till' Lord of l.iddtsdalo. 

That I let all these tears down fall,* 

“ The song also deekireth, how she did write hor love- 
letters to Lkldesdale, to diasnade him fiom that Inmting. 
It teUs likewise the niauiipr of the taking of his men, and 
his own kiilitig at Galeswood; and how he was carried the 
first night to Linden kirk, a nule from Soikirk, and Wit-, 
buried in the Abbey of Melrose." — Godsohoft, vol. i. p. 
144, Ed. 1743. 

Some fragments of this ballad are still current, and will 
bo found in the ensuing work. 
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were dragged to an iguoininious death, from the 
very table at which the j- partook of the hobpita- 
lity of their sovereign. The only stanza preser\'ed 
of this last ballad is uncommonly animated ; 

“ Kfliiilinreh (.■i-.llc, tonne, mid tniire, 

(;<h 1 erant llioii ..ink for Miine! 

And tlml e\eii for the Mack iliiiimre, 

Crl Di nialu'-’ stut therein," 

Who will not regret, with the Editor, that cotn* 
{losition.s of sneh interest and antiquity .should 
be now irrecoverable? But it is the nature of 
popular poetry, as of popular applause, perpetu- 
ally to shift wth the objects of the time ; and it 
is the frail chance of recovering some old manu- 
script, which can alone gratify our curiosity re- 
garding the earlier efforts of the Border Muse. 
Some of her later strains, composed during the 
sixteentli century, have survived even to the 
present day ; but the recollection of them has, 
of late years, become like that of a “ tale wliich 
was told.” In the sixteenth century, these north- 
ern tales aiqicar to have been popular even in 
London ; for the learned Mr Ritson has obli- 
giiigly pointed out to me the following passages, 
respecting the noted ballad of Vick o' the C'owi 
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“ Dick o’ the Cow, that mail demi-lance North- 
ern Borderer, who plaid his prizes with the Lord 
Jockey so bravely.” — Nashe’s Have with you 
to Saffrcn-lValdeti, or GaLriell Har-uey’s Hunt in 
tip. — 4to. Hpisflc Dedicatorie, sic/. A. 2. 
(5. And in a list of books, jirinted for, and sold 
by, P. Brockhby (1688,) occurs “ Dick-a-tho- 
Cow, containing north country songs.” ‘ Could 
this collection have been found, it would pro- 
bably have thrown much light on the present 
publication ; but the editor has been obliged to 
draw liis rnateriahs chiefly from oral tradition. 

Something may be still found in the Border 
cottages, resembling the scene described by Pen- 
nicuiek : — 


“ On a ■svinter’a niylit niv gtannimi spimiing, 
To Diak a wt'b of good Scots linen ; 


‘ The Selkirksliirc of TloH/nHc seems also to have 
been well known in Engl.iiul. Among the popular heroes 
of romance, onmnevated in the introduction to the liistory 
of “ Tom Thumhe" (London, 1C21, bl. letter,) occurs 
“ Torn a Lin, the devil’s supposed bastard. " There is a 
parody upon the same ballad m the Pinder of Wukcjieht,” 
(London, 1821.) 
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Her stool being placed nr-xt to tbe chinilcy, 

{For she w.w and '..nv iiglit JiiiiU,) 

My hu ky-dad, an honest wtiiu, 

"Was tflliii'a talei of liotluvidl-brig ; 

He fuuld not itii^'. to amid tin; attciiipt, 

Ffir lie w,i> siWiii!' [lu'iiig licmp ; 

Myaiiiit, iviioiri natie ilaic say li.is iio muic, 

Was leading in ttii> IMeiini's I’log.-e s; 

'I'lio ini'iMc t/i-kei, D.nii- Dallas, 

Wiis fi'liilig ill. Ills cd William Wallaee ; 

Jly iiiitlier bade licr seuiiid son say, 

V, luf he'd ti\ heart of Diivie Litids.iy ; 

Oiir herd, w Inmi all folks hate that know < la'in, 

Was tiiisy iuintiiig in his hosoni ; 

The hairni uiid oyos wore idl within doous : x 
I'lie youiigpsl of Us chewing cinders, > 

And all the auld anes telling rvonders.’' ' 

Pennicuick’s Poems, p. 7. 


The causes of the preservatloa of these songs 
have either entirely ceased, or are gradually de- 
cayi!i,i5. "Whether they were originally the com- 
jKJsition of minstrels, professing the joint arts of 
poetry and music; or whether they were the 
occasional effusions of some self-taught bard, is 
a f|uestion into which I do not here mean to en- 
quire. But it is certain, that, till a very late 
period, the pipers, of whom there was one attach- 
ed to each Border town of note, and whoso office 
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was often liereclitaryj were the great depositaries 
of oral, and pjirticularly of poetical, tradition. 
About spring time, and after harvest, it was the 
custom of these musicians to make a progress 
through a particular district of the country. The 
music and the talc repaid their lodging, and they 
were usually gratified with a donation of seed 
corn.' This order of minstrels is alluded to in 
the comic song of Maygxj Lauder, who thus ad- 
dresses a piper — 

“ Live ye upo’ the Border ? ” 

By means of these men, much traditional poe- 

* These town-pipert, an institution of great antiquity 
upon the Border?, were cett.iinly the last remains of the 
minstrel race. Robin Hastio, town-piper of Jedburgh, per- 
haps tile last of the order, died nine or ten years ago : his 
family was supposed to have held the office for about three 
centuries. Old age iiad rendered Rabin a. wretched per- 
former ; but he knew severed, old songs and tunes, which 
have probalilv died along with him. The town-pipers re- 
ceived a livery and salary from the community to wliich 
they belonged ; and, in some burghs, they hud a small aUat- 
moptofland, called tlie Piper’s Croft. For further parti- 
culars regarding them, see Ittlrodttcimt in Cmnplai/ni of 
Scotland, Edinburgh, 1801, p. 142. (1802.) 

VOX,. I. P 
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try was preserved, whicJi must otlierwise Lav^e 
perisliod. Other itinerants, not professed musi- 
cians, found their weleoine to flieir night’s cpiar- 
tcrs readily i-nsnredhy thidr knowledge in legend- 
511 ')'’ lore. John (lia'iiie, of Mowport, in Cum- 
hedand, coiniuoidy called '/’Ae Lmuj (InaJicr,^ a 
piT-on of tins Lil.t's- desciijnioii, ivas very lately 
uliu*; and i-eveivil of ilie songs, lunv puhli-hed, 
iiirte heeu ti'l cii down from his recitation. The 
•■hej'herils also, anil aged jic'rsons, in the roccs.se.s 
of tlie iJorder mountains, frcapicntly remember 
and repeat the warlike songs of their fathers. 
This is more especially the case in what are call- 
ed the Mouth Highlands, where, in many in- 
stances, the stime families have occupied the 
same possessions for centuries. 

' T)l^^ person, pirtups the hist of our piofrbsed ballad 
r-viters. dii'il siuw the pufih'cation of the liist I'dition of this 
work. lie vva- Iw profession ati itineraut cleaui'v of clock- 
Wild v.itv hi's ; hut a stentorian voice, and tenacious nic- 
morv, qii.tlified liim cinineiitly lor reinembering accurately, 
stud n-ciDiiv -Hith eueijty, the Horder gathering songs and 
tatesof «.(r. His'iaemor} was latterly much impaired ; yet, 
llieuniuhtt of 'vi-rsis which he could pour fortlv, and the 
animation of his tone and gesture, formed a most ostraor- 
diuary (ontr.a-t to hi= u'ctreme tecblenesa of person, and 
dotage of mind. ilelO.) 
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It is cliiefly from this latter source tliat tlie 
Editor has drawn liis materials, most of which 
were collected many years ago, during his early 
youfclid But he has been enabled, in many in- 
stances, to vSupjily and correct the deficiencies of 
his own copies, from a collection of Border songs, 
frecpiently referred to in the work, under the title 
of Glenriddell’s MS- This was compiled from 
various sources, by the late Mr lliddeil of Glen- 
riddell, a sedulous Border antiquary, and, since 
his death, has become the property of Mr Jollie, 
bookseller at Carlihlo, to whose liberality the Edi- 
tor owes the use of it, while preparing this work 
for the press. No liberties have been taken, 
either with the recited or written copies of these 
ballads, farther than that, where they disagreed, 
which is by no means unusual, the Editor, injus- 
tice to the author, has uniformly preserved what 
seemed to him the best or most poetical reading 
of the passage. Such discrepancies must very 

^ [There i, in the library at Abbotsford a collection or 
balbds, partly printed bioacbides, partly In MS., in st't 
small tulmiKS, which, from the handwiitinjt, must have, 
been Ibriued by Sir Walter Scott wtiilc he was attending 
the earlier cbiaaes of Edinbmgli College En.] 
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frequently occui'j wherever poetry is preserved 
hy oral tradition ; for the reciter, making it a uni- 
form priueiple. to proceed at all hazards, is very 
often, when his memory fails him, apt to suhsti- 
tutc large portions from some other tale, altoge- 
ther distinct from that which he has commenced, 
flesidos, tlie prejudices of elans and of distriets 
have occasioned variations in the mode of telling 
the same story. Some arrangement was alst> oc- 
easioiudly necessary, to recover the rhyme, which 
was often, hy the ignorance of the reciters, trans- 
posed, or thrown into the middle of the line. With 
these freedoms, which were e.ssentially necessary, 
to remove obvious corruptions, andfittlie ballads 
for the press, the Editor presents them to the pub- 
lic, under the complete assurance that they carry 
with them the most indisputable marks of their 
authenticity. 

The same observations apply to the Second 
Class, here termedEoaiASTic Ballads, intended, 
to comprehend such legends as are current upon 
the Border, relating to fictitious and marvellous 
adventures. Such were the tales with which the 
friends of Spenser strove to beguile his indispo- 
siifion 
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“ Some toll! of'Litlips, and their parainonrs i 
Some of lirave knights, and tlieir renowned sfpiires ; 
Some of the fiiiries, and tlieir strange attires. 

And some of giants, hard to he behevod." 


These, carrying with them a general, and not 
merely a loctil interest, are much more exten- 
sively known among tlie peasantry of Scotland 
than the Border-raid ballads, the fame of which 
is in general confined to the monntains where 
they were originally composed. Hence, it has 
been easy to collect these tales of romance, to a 
number much greater than the Editor has chosen 
to insert in this publication.' With this class 
are now intermingled some ])'ric pieces, and some 
ballads, which, though narrating real events, have 
no direct reference to Border history or manners. 
To the politeness and liberality of Mr Herd of 


^ Mr Robert .laraifsoii, of Macclesfield, a gentleman of 
literary and poetical acconiplislinienth, wai, for some years, 
employed in a compilation of Scottish ballad poetry, which 
was pnidished in ISOO. f therefore, as far as the nature 
of my work permitted, sedulously avoided ajiticipating any 
of his materials ; and the curious reader will find in bis 
collection sonve important light on the history' of Scottish 
(Song, derived from comparing it with the ballad of tlie 
Scandinavians. IdlU. 
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Eclinbiirgli, who put forth the first classical col- 
lection of Scottish songs and ballads, the Editor 
is indebted for the use of his MSS.j containing 
songs and halhids, published and luijiiiblished, to 
the nuniher of ninety mid ujiwards. To this col- 
led lou frispu'iit refereocei arc made in the course 
of the folkming pages. Two liiiohs of ballads, in 
?.LS., have idso been eoiumuuieuled to me by my 
learned ami respected friend, Alexander Fraser 
'i'ydtr. 1 take the libel ty of transcribing 

ill 'I’ytlerS memorandum respecting the iniiii- 
iicr in u’hich they came into his hands. “ My 
fiitlKT ' gi7t the foUoimig ^ongs From an old friend, 
Mr Thomas Gordon, Professor of Philosophy in 
King’s College, Aherdccn. The following ex- 
tract of a letter of the Professor to me explains 
how he came by tlieni ; — ‘ An aunt of my chil- 
dren, Mrs Farquhar, now dead, who was married 
to the proprietor of a small estate, near the sources 
of the Doe, in Braemar, a good old woman, who 

•I Now a sonatur of the ( 'oUege of .Tustiee, by tlie title of 
J^ord WtMxlbfiii-iln'. iniO.—No'w deccawd. 1B20. 

* Wffliani I’jtler, It'-f]. tlie itij^’uions. defeiicler of Queen 
>Iaiy, iiftti auttior of a DimrtitUm upon ^mtUsh MumCt 
wliicli dws honour to liis niemury. 
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liad spent the best pait of her life among floekd 
and herds, resided in her latter days in the town 
of Aberdeen. She was possessed of a most tena- 
cious inemory, which retained all the songs she 
had heard from nursc.s and couutry-womeu in 
that sequestered part of the country. Eeing ma- 
tcnuilly fond of my children, when young, she 
had them much about her, and delighted them 
with her songs and tales of chivalry. My young’- 
c’at daughter, Mrs Broum, at Falkland, is blest 
with a memory as good as her aunt, and has al- 
most the whole of her songs by heart. In con- 
versation, I mentioned them to your fatlier, at 
■uhose request my grandson, hlr Scott, wrote 
down a parcel of them as his aunt sung- them. 
Being then but a mere novice in music, be added, 
ill tbe copy, sueb musical notes as, be supposed, 
might give your father some notion of the airs, 
or rather lilts, to which they were sung.’ ” 

From this curious and valuable collection, the 
Editor has procured very material assistance. At 
the same time, it contains many beautiful legend- 
ary poems, of which he could not av'ail liim.sclf, 
as they seemed to be the exclusive property of 
the bards of Angus and Aberdeenshire. But the 
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copies of such as were known on tke Borders, 
Lave fiirnislied liim witL various readings, and 
with supplementary stanzas, which lie has fre- 
rpient opportunities to acknowledge. The MSS, 
are cited under the name of Mrs Brown of 
Falkland, the ingenious lady, to whoso taste and 
memory the world is indebted for the prescrvii- 
tlon of tlie tales vrhich they contain.' The other 

' pl'i) (hi'' lii'ly, Ml Jamii'Miii also in'kiio-nleilnes bis obli. 
pusoii' till- saiiilai’ in tlio Iblliiwinn twins : — 

“ Fur till' uMiiiulwuik of tills I'oilectioii, and for the 
greater and more valuable part of the popular and romantic 
tiilt'a whieli it contains, the public tiro indiditod to Mrs 
Brown of Falkland. Besides the large supply of ballads, 
taken down from her own recitation many years ago, by 
Professor Scott (if Aberdeen — in 1.S00, I paid an unexpect- 
ed visit to Mrs Brown, at Dysart, where she then happened 
to be tor health, and wrote down, from her unpremeditated 
repetition, about a dozen picfos more, most of which will 
be toiind in jriy work. Several others, which I had not 
time to take down, were afterwards transmitted to me by 
Mrs Brown herself, and by her late highly respectable and 
worthy Im-hand, the Uev. Dr Brown. Every peraon who 
peruse.-' the foUuvving sheets, will see how much I owe. to 
Mr- Brow 15 , and to her imphew, my much-esteemed friend, 
Profe-or Scott ; and it rests with me to feel, that I owe 
them HUtch num* for the zeal and spirit which they have 
manifeated, than even for the valuable coromunlcations 
which they have made. 
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autliorities, wlilcli occur during tlic work, are 
particularly referred to. Muck information lias 
been communicated to tke Editor, from various 
quarters, since the work was first published, of 
wliich he lias availed himself, to correct and 
enlarge the subsocpient editions. 

In publishing both classes of Ancient Ballads, 
the Editor has excluded those which arc to be 
found in the common collections of this nature, 

" As to the authoniiftt^ tlie jiicces themselves, they 
are a, mitiientic as tiariitioiiaiy poetiy can be expected to 
be i and their being more entire than most other such pieres 
ate found to he, may he easily accounted for, from the cir- 
cuinstancp tliat tbeie arc few persons of Mrs Brown’s abili- 
ties find ediicntion, that repeat popular liiillatls from memory. 
She learnt most of them helure she was twelve years old, 
from old women and maid-senanCs : What she once leanit 
she never forgot ; and such were her curiosity and iudustrv', 
that she was not contented with merely knowing the story, 
according to one way of telling, but studied to acquire all 
the tarieties of the same tale which she could meet with. 
In some instances, these different readings may have insen- 
sibly mixed with each other, and produced, from various 
disjointed fragRients, a wliole, such as reciters, whoso 
■memories and judgments are less perfect, can seldom pro- 
duce ; hut tilts must bo the enso in all poetry, which depemis 
for its authenticity on oral tradition alone.”— Prince io .Ju- 
wiesm’s Matlmls.] 
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unless in one or two instances, wliere lie concei- 
ved it possible to give some novelty, by histo- 
rical or critical illustration. 

It would Lave been easy for tlie Editor to have 
given these stnigs an appearance of more indis- 
putable antiiphty, by a(lo[)tiiig the rude orthogra- 
pliy of the period to vvliicL lie E inclined to refer 
tbern, Ihit this (unless wlicn MSS. of antlquily 
can he referred to) seemed too arbilrary an 
cAcrtioii of tlie privilegi's of a jmhiislier, and 
must, besides, have unneecssavily Increased the 
dilHculties of many readers. On the other hand, 
the utmost cai'e lias been taken, never to reject 
a word or phrase, used by a reciter, liowever 
uncouth or antiquated. Such barbarisms, which 
stamp upon the tales their age and their nation, 
should he respected by an editor, as the hardy 
emblem of his country was venerated by the Poet 
of Scotland : 

“ Tlie rough biir-rtihtle spreading wide 
Aiiiaug the Iwarded beer, 

I turned tlu' weedvr-riips aside, 

And spared the symbol dear.” 

Boa^s. 

Tlte meaning of such obsolete words is usually 
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given at die bottom of the page. For explanation 
of the more common peculiarities of the Scottish 
dialect, the English reader is referred to the 
excellent glossary annexed to the best editions 
of Burns’s works. 

The Third Class of Ballads are announced to 
the public, as MounitN’ Imitations of the 
Ancient stylo of composition, in that department 
of poetry; and they are fomided upon such 
traditions, as wo may sup})ose iii the elder times 
would have employed the harps of the minstrels. 
This kind of poetry has been supposed capable of 
uniting' the vigorous numbers and wild fiction, 
which occasionally charm us in die ancient ballad, 
with a greater equality of versificatioii, and ele- 
gance of sentiment, than we can expect to find 
in the works of a rude age. But upon my ideas 
of the nature and difficulty of such imitations, I 
ought in prudence to be silent ; lest I resemble 
the dwarf, who brought with him a standard to 
measure his own stature, I may, however, hint 
at the differoncG, not always attended to, betwixt 
the legendary poems and real imitations of the 
old ballad; the reader will find specimens of both 
in the modern part of this collection. The le- 
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gendary poeni) called Glaifinlus, and tlie ballad, 
entitled the Bve of St John, were designed as 
examples of the dift'erence betvvixt these two 
kinds of composition. 

It would hru'e the appearance of personal 
vanity, were the Editor to detail the assistance 
and encourageinentwhich he has received, during 
his undertalurig, from some of the' lirst literary 
characters of our age. The names of Stenart, 
Mackenzie, Ellis, Currie, and Ilitson, with many 
others, arc talismans too powerful to be used, for 
besi)eaking the world’.s favour to a collection of 
old songs; even although a veteran bard has 
remarked, “ that both the great poet of Italian 
rhyme, Petrarch, and our Chaucer, and other of 
the upper house of the Muses, have thought their 
canzons honoured in the title of a ballad.” To 
my' ingenious friend, Dr John Leyden, my 
readers will at once perceive that I lie under 
e.xtensive obligations, for the poetical pieces w'ith 
which he ha.s permitted me to decorate my com- 
pilation ; but I am yet further indebted to him 


> Noss', to the great lo,5 of literature, and of liis friends, 
no more. IS’iO. 
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for liis uniform assistance, in collecting and ar- 
ranging materials for the work.' 

In the Notes and occasional Dissertations, it 
has been my object to throw together, perhaps 
without a sufficient attention to method, a variety 
of remarks, regarding popular superstitions, and 

’ [“ In 1801, wbeu Mr Lewi-i imblisbetl bis Tales of 
Womlcr, Leyden was a oonttihutor to that collection, and 
fnrttisbwl tbe ballad of the Elf-King. And in tlu; following 
year, be einployod binisulf earnestly hi the congenial task of 
procuring mut(;rials for tbe Minstrelsy of the SooUish Ihirder^ 
tbe first publication of the Editor of that collection. In this 
labont, lie was equally interested by friendship for lire Editor, 
ami by bis on u patriotic zwd for tbe honour of tbe Scottish 
Borders, and both may bo judged of from tbe following dr- 
cuni'taiice. An interesting fragment bud been obtained of 
an ancient histoiical ladlad, lint the remainder, to tlio great 
disturbance of the Editor and bis coadjutor, was not to be 
recovered, Two days afterwtwds, while tbe Editor vva.s 
sitting with some company nfti'r dinner, a sound was heard 
at a distance like that of the whistling of a tempest through 
the torn rigging of the vessel which sends hefore it. The 
sounds inrrea..ed as tlieyapproached more near, and Leyden 
('to tile great astoni.shment of .such of the guests as did not 
know him) Imrst into the room, chanting the desiderated 
ballad, with the most enthusiastic gesture, and all tbe energy 
of tbe saw-ttraes of his voice, already commemorated. It 
turned out, that be had walked between forty and fifty miles, 
and back again, lor the sole purpose of visiting an old person 
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iegendary liistory, which, if not now collected, 
jjuisfc hoon ha^'c been totally forgotten. By suck 
efforts, feokle as they arc, I may contribute 
somewhat to the history'" of my native country ; 
the peculiar features of whose inauuer» and cha~ 
racter are daily molting and dissolving into those 
of her sister and ally. And, trh iul as may appear 
.such an olhuiiig to t)io niaoes of a kingdom, once 
proud and iiidcpeinleat, I hang it upon lior altar 
witii a mi.xturi* of focHiiga w'ldch I shall not 
attempt to describe. 

Il.iil, Land of speaimcii ! ‘■eed ofthna' wlio scorn’d 
To stoop theprond cm-.t to Inipoii.il ILjuie ! 

Hail! doaicst luJf of Albion, sou-\\ ail’d! 

Huii ! state uncr>n{iucr’d by the fire of war, 


who pfteiessed tliis jirecious renmant of antiquity. His 
antiituariiin researches and poetic taieijts were also liberally 
exerted fur the support of tliis imdertukmj^. To tlio former, 
the rs ailsT owes, in a great measure, tiie Dissertiition un 
Fairy Supevstitiun, which, although arranged and digested 
by the Editor, abounds with instances of such curious 
reJuUng as Leyden idonc had rend, and was originally com- 
piled by him ; and to the latter, the .spirited lialluds entitled 
Lord liuulifl", ;md the Court of Keeldar .” — Biographical 
JH/'m/ir <4 J)r Leyden, i/t dir Wedkr Bcotl’s Miscellaneous 
Pme hW'4.] 
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Ked ^vaA•, that U^eiity agci> lonnd thee liLizcd f 
To thpc, for -^liom njy laptiiits flow, 

KaooUnir with filivil homage, I dcvoto 

IMy life, juy uiy first and latest song.”* 

^ [r’lom Alhunifi, whoso author has urvei heco ili-'- 

r(j\t'r» fl, Thi-^ jjficm uoi ,i gvojf favounff ujtli iSir Waltui 8 i' 0 U, 
who nftk^a le.ifl ic aloud m hK tveiung eirolc. Ilo ii^cd to “ay it 
nuNt hki'ly the e«irly oftoit ot' •'Omo geutlein.vn, who, tishii, 
-ulHo^uiTitly to fiuiiu'ucc ia at-rwo laofLvsiou* tva** iiliaiti ol coii- 
Ic'Aing that luj h.trl ovor irtdulgul lu the ^hfc hin ot‘ voiao. Hit* 
oil jm.d thin fohu is very T.iro— but l>r Lojibui repriiitud the piecu 
lu lu-j ** Soottidi Ucj;<.d[itUc Put.ius,'* 16oy, iJiuio. — Eo.j 
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APPENDIX, No. L 


LETTER 

I IIOM 

Tin: E.VRL OF samny, to henry viii. 

C.1MM. A!f ACCOU.ST 

OF THE vSTORM OF JEDBUEGH. 

CoU, MSS, Calig. B. TIL I’ol. 20. 


“ Plcisith it your grace to l)e advertised, that upon 
Ptldaje, at M a cluk at n}glit, I retourned to this towna 
and all the garnysons to their places assigned, the bush- 
opricke men, my Lt,rde of Westmoreland, and roy 
Horde Dacre, in likewise, every man home with their 
company’s, withcmt loss of any men, thanked be God; 
saving viii or x slajne, and Jy vers hurt, at skyrmysbis 
jind saiilts of the town of Gedmirth, and the fortereis- 
sia; which to wne is soo surely brent that no garnysons 
ner none other slsul hec lodged there, unto the time ithee 
newe but hied ; the brenny ngwhereof Icomytted totwoo 
I 
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sure men, Sir William Bulmor, iitul Thomas Teiiipo'.te. 
The tovi ne mas iniicli hetter than I went [«. e. n eonVl] 
it had been, lor there was. twoo tymys moo houses 
therein then in Betwicko, and rvell hu^ldud, with many 
honest and fair hcinges therein, bufficienh; to have lodged 
M hoi semen in garnyson, and six good tow res therein j 
which towme and towves lie clenely destroyed, hreni, 
and throwen down, Undonhtedly there was nuo jonr- 
noy made into Seotlaude, in noo inanys day levying, 
with hcio fewu a uomhte, that is recownted to be eoo 
liigh an enterjiiibe us this, botluiwith thols eontiemun, 
wild Scollibhtnen, nor of tiutlic so iiuidi Inirte doon. 
Blit in til’ elide ii great nuafortuiie ded fal, onely by 
foly, that such ordve, as was commanded hy me to be 
kepte, 'was not observed, the maimer whereof hereaftii 
shall onaue. Biforu uiya eutred into St otland, I ap- 
pointed Sir William Bulmei and Sii William Evers too 
ho murohuUis of th’ aimy ; Sir William Bulinei fur the 
vanguard, and Sir William Evers for the lerogiiaul. In 
the vatigiiai'd I appointed my Loid of Westmoreland, 
as diief, with all the bushopuicke, Sir William Bulmer, 
Sir William Evers, my Lord Dacre, with all his com- 
piany ; and with ino leraayned all the rest of the gamy- 
sons, and the Nortliiimberhind men. I was of coim- 
siill with the marshallis at th’ ordering of our lodging, 
and our cuinpe ivas goo widl emirovvned with prdy- 
nance, carts, and dikes, that hard it was to eiitre or 
issue hilt at certain places appointed for that purpog, 
and assigned the niooste commodious place of the said 
VOL. I. Q 
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c.\mpe for my Lord Dacrp liis companv, next tlip watpr, 
and next my Lordnf ^Vo^tmorc■lund. And at suche tyim; 
ah my Lord Daere came into the Mde, I heing at the 
saiilt of th’ ahtiy, which eontynued unto twoo honres 
within nypht, rny seid T.ord ]3acn' wulde in no wise 
bee conteiitc to ly wifiiiu the c.-itnpc, whichn was made 
right sure, hnl lodged himself without, wherewith, at my 
veturne, T was not lamlentc, hut then it was too late, 
to remove; tin' next diiva* I siuife mvseid Lord Dacivj 
to a stronghold, called Fernhersti', llie lord wdii'i'i'of was 
Ids mortal enemy ; and wo th him, Sir Arthur Darcy, 
Sir Marmadiike Constalde, with \iii e of their men, 
one coritjute, and dyvers other good peces of ordynance 
for the feld ( the aeid Feniherate stode marvelous strong- 
ly, nithin a greto woode ;) the seid twoo knights, with 
the most part of their men, and Stricklanil, your grace’s 
scrvaunte, with my Kendall men, went into the woode 
on fote, with th’ ordynauce, where the said Kendall 
men were so handled, that they found hardy men, that 
went noo fnote hack for theyra ; the other two knightes 
were also soo sharply assarlcd, that they were enforced 
to call for moo of thtdr men ; and yet could not bring 
the ordynance to the fortrees, unto the tyrae my Lord 
Dacre, with part of his horsemen, lighted on fote : and 
marveloU'ly hardly handled himself, and fynally, with 
long skirmvshing, and moche difficnitie, gat forthe 1h’ 
ordynanct! witliin the howse, and threwe down the 
same. At which skynnyshe, my scid Lord Caere, and 
his brother, Sir CtLlofer, Sir Arthurc, and Sir Mar- 
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rawluko, wifl many other g'entilmen, did marvollmidy 
hardly ; anil found the host rcsiatanrc that hath heen 
seen with my comying to their parlicb, and nhove xx.xii 
Scottis .sh'yne, and not passing iiij Englisluiien, hut 
aliovii xl hurt, Aftir tliat, ray said lord retumyng to 
the camp, w(dd in no wise bee lodged in the same, hut 
whore ho. lay the furst nyght. And he being with me 
at soupov, about viij a dole, the hor.sps of his corajiany 
hrak lowse, and sodenly ran out of his fold, in such 
nomlvrp, (luit it caused a raarvdlous alaromu in our fold ; 
and oiir .standing watche being sot, the horses cam ron- 
nyng along the campo, at whome w<>re shot above one 
hundred shief of arrowes, and dys-ers gonnys, thinking 
they had been Scots, that wold have saulted the campe ; 
fytmlly, tlie horses were so madde, that they ran like 
U'ild dere into the feld, above -xv c at the leest, in dy- 
vers coinpanys ; and, in one place, aliove L fulle downe 
a grate rok, and slew theymself, and above ij c ran into 
the towne being on fire, and by the women taken, and 
carried awaye right ovill brent, and many were taken 
agayne. But, finally, by tliat I can esteme by the 
nombre of theym that I saw goo on foote the next days, 
I think tliare is lost above viij e hoise.s, and all with 
foly for Ink of not lying within the camp. I dare not 
write the wondres that my Lord Deere, and all his 
conapany, doo save theye sawe that nyght, vj tyms of 
spirits and fereful sights. And unyvevsally all their 
comjiany s.aye piaynly, the devil was that nyght among 
Iheym vi tymys ; which niysfortune hath hlemyshed 
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the liebt journey tliat was made in Scotland many 
yeres. I assure your grace I found the Scottes, at tliis 
tyme, the boldest men and the hotest, that ever I sawe 
any nation ; and all the journey, ujion ah parts of th’ 
armye, Iccpte us with soo continuall skyrmyahe, that 
I never saw the like. If they might assemble xl M 
as good men as I nowe sawe xv c or ij M, it wold be 
■a hard encountre to mete theym. Pitie it is of my 
Lord Dacres losse of the horses of his company ; he 
brought with hym above iiij M men, and came and 
lodged one night in Scotland, in his moost mortal ene- 
my’s contra. There is noo henlyer, ner bettir knight, 
but often tyme he doth not use the most siu’c order, 
which he hath nowe payd derely for. Written at Ber- 
wike the xxvij of September. 

“ Your most bownden, 

“ T. SURREI’'.”' 
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HISTORY OT GEORDIE BOURNE. 


In the following' passage, extracted from the Memoirs 
of Sir Robert Carey, then deputy of his father, Lord 
Hunsdon, Warden of the East Marches, afterwards 
Earl of Monmouth, the j'eader vstII find a liyely illus- 
tration of the sketch of Border manners in the prece- 
ding Introduction. 

“ HaTing thus ended with my brother, I then bc- 
gannc to thmlce of the charge I had taken upon mec, 
which was the government of the East March in my 
father’s absence. I wi'ote to Sir Robert Kerr,'^ who. 
was my opposite warden, a biavc active young- man, 
and desiied him that hee would appoint a day, when 
hee and myselfe might privately meet in some part of 
the Border, to take some good order for the quieting' 
the Borders, till my retonrne from London, which jour- 

‘ Sir KoTjcrt Kerr of Ccssfoid, Waiden of tlio Middle UMarclieM,,. 
find, auccbtor of the hoiibu of Roxbuiglie* 
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ney 1 was shortly of necessity to take. Hee stayed my 
man all night, and wrote to inee back, that hee was 
g-lad to have the happinease to be acquainted with mee, 
and did not doubt but the country would be better go- 
■verned liy our good agroeinents. I wrote to him on 
the Monday, and the Thursday after hee appointed the 
place and hour of meeting. 

“ After hcc had filled iny man with drinke, and put 
him to bed, hoe, and some; half a score u-ith him, got to 
horse, and came into England to a little village. There 
bee broke up a house, and tookc out a poor fellow, who 
(lice pretended) had done him some wrong, and })efore 
the doore cruelly murthered him, and so came quietly 
home, and went to bed. The next morning hee deli- 
vered my man. a letter In answer to mine, and retonrned 
him to mee. It pleased mewcU at the reading of his kinde 
letter ; but when. I heard what a bravo hee had pnt upon 
me, I quickly resolved what to do, which was, never to 
have to do with him till I was righted for the greate 
wrong hue had done mee. Upon this resolution, the day 
I should have mott with him, I tooke post, and with all 
the haste I could, rode to London, leaving, him to attend 
my coming to him as was appointed. There hoe stayed 
from one till five, but heard no news of mce. Finding 
by this that I had neglected him, hee retourned home 
to bis house, and so things rested (with greate dislike 
the one of the other) till I edme hack, which was with 
all the speede I could, my business© being ended. Tbe 
first thing I did after my rctourne, was to ask justice 
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for tlio wrong- hee had done mee ; but I could get none. 
The Borderers, seeing our disagTeement, they thought 
the time wished for of them was come. The winter 
being hegunne, their was roades made out of Scotland 
into the East March, and goods were taken three or 
four times a-weeke. I had no other meanes left to 
cpiet them, hut still sent out of the garrison horsemen 
of Barwicke, to watch in the fittest 2 Jlaoes for them, 
and it was their good hap many times to light upon 
them, with the stolen goods driving- before them. They 
were no sooner brought before mee, but a jury u-ent 
upon them, and being found guilty, they were jn-eseatly 
hanged ; a course which hath been seldom used, but I 
had no way to keep the country quiet hut so to do ; 
for, when the Scotch llieeves found what a sharp course 
I tooke with them that ivero found u-ith the bloody 
hand, 1 had in a short time the country more quiet. 
All this while wee were hut in jest, as it were, hut 
now heganne the great qnarrell hetweene us. 

“ There was a favourite of his, a greatc theife, called 
Geoi-die Bourne. This gallant, with some of his as- 
sociates, wo,idd, in a Iiravery, come and take goods in 
the East March. I had that night some of the garri- 
son abroad. They met with this Geordie and his fel- 
lows, driving- of cattle before them. The garrison set 
upon them, -diul with a shott killed Geordie Bourne’s 
unckle, and hee himselfe, bravely resisting till hee was 
sore hurt in the head, was taken. After hee was taken, 
his pride was such, as hee aslced, who it was that durst 
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avow thai niglites work ? but -wbeii lice heard it was 
the garrison, hee was then more quiet. But so jiow'or- 
full and so aivfull was this Sir Robert Kerr, and his 
favourites, as there was not a gentleman in all the 
East March that durst offend them. Presently after 
hoc was taken, I had moot of the gentlemen of the 
March come to mee, and told inee, that uowu I hail 
the hall at my foote, and might hving Sir llobert Kerr 
to what conditions I pleased ; for that this inan’t, life 
V'as so nppve and daaie nnto him, as I should have all 
that my heart could desire, for the good and quiet of 
the country and myselfa, if upon any condition I would 
give him his life. I heard them and their reasons ; 
uotwitltetandiiig, 1 called a jurj'the next luoiuiug, and 
hee was found guilty of Maiich Theason. Then 
they feared that I would cause him to he executed that 
afternoons, which made them come flocking to mee, 
humbly eutreating mee, that I would spare Iris life till 
the next day, and if Sir Robert Kerr came not him- 
selfe to mee, and made me not such proffers, as I 
could not hut accept, that then I should do with him 
w'hat I pleased. And further, they told mee plainly, 
that if I should execute him before I had heard from 
Sir Robert Kerr, they roust he forced to quit their 
houses, and fly the country; for his fury would he 
such, against mec and the March I commanded, as hee 
would use all has power and strength to the utter de- 
struction of the East March. They were so earnest 
with mee, that I gave them my word hee should not 
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dye tbat day. There was post upon post sent to Sir 
Robert Kerr, and some of lliemrodetohimtlieinsclyes, 
to advertise him in what danger Geordie Bourne was ; 
how hee was condemned, and should have been exe- 
cuted that afternoonc, but, by their humble suit, I gave 
them my word, that hee should not dye that day ; and 
therefore besought him that hee would send to mee, 
with all the speede hee could, to let mee laiow that 
hoc would be the next day with mee to offer mee good 
conditions for the safety of his life. 

“ When all things were quiet, and the watch set at 
night, after supper, about ten of the clock, I tooke one 
of my men’s Hveryes, and put it about mee, and tooke 
two other of my servants with mee in their livcryes, 
and we three, as the warden’s men, came to the provost 
marshall’s, where Bourne was, and were lett into his 
chamber. Wee sate down by him, and told him that 
wee w'ere desirous to see him, because we heard hee 
was stout and valiant, and true to his friend ; and that 
wee wmj'e sorry our master could not be moved to save 
his life. He voluntarily of himselfc said, that hee had 
lived long enough to do so many villainies as hee had 
done ; and withal told us, that he had layne with about 
forty men’s wives, what in England, and what ia Scot- 
land ; and that hee had killed seven Englishmen ivLth 
his own hands, cruelly muithering them; that hee had 
spent his whole life in i<'horing, drinking, stealing, aucl 
taking- deep revenge for slight offences, tie seemed 
to he very penitent, and much desired a minister for 
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tliQ comfovte of liis sonle. Wee piomlssecl him to left 
our master know liis desire, who, wee knew, would 
presentlj' grant it. Wee took our leaves of him, and 
presentl}' I looke order, that Mr Selby, a imry worthy 
honest preacher, should go to him, and not stirre from 
him till his execution the next morning- ; for, after I 
had heard his own confession, I was resolved no con- 
ditions should save his life : ami so tooke order, that 
at the gates opening- the next moniing, hee should be 
curried to execution, which accordingly was performed. 
The ne.xt morning I had one from Sir Robert Kerr for 
a parley, who was within two miles staying- for mo. 
I sent him word, ‘ I would meet him where hee 
pleased, but I would first know upon what terms and 
conditions.’ Before his man was returned, hoc had 
heard, that in the morning, very early, Geordie Bourne 
had been executed. Many vowes he made of cruell 
revenge, and returned home full of grief and disclaine, 
and from that time forward still plotted revenge. Hee 
loievv the gentlemen of the country -were altogether 
sacklesse, and to make open road upon the March 
■would hut sho-w his malice, and lay him open to the 
punishment due to such offences. But his jiractice 
was how to be revenged on me, or some of mine, 

“ It ivas not long after, that my brother and I had 
intelligence that there was a great match made at 
footeball, and the cliiefe ryders were to he there. The 
place they were to meet at was Kelsy, and that day 
•wee heard it was the (lay for the meeting. Wee pre- 
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sently called a counsailo, and after much dispute, it 
was concluded, that the Ulceliest place he was to come 
to, was to kill the sconles. And it was the more sus- 
pected, for that my brother, before my coming to the 
office, for the cattaile stolnc out of the bounds, and, as 
it were, from under the walles of Barwicke, being re- 
fused justice (upon his complaint), or at least delaid, 
sent off the garrison into Liddesdale, and lulled there 
tho chief offender, which had done the W'l'ong. 

“ Upon this conclusion, there was order taken, that 
both horse and foote should lye in ambush in diverse 
parts of the boundes, to defend the scoutes, and to give 
a sound blow to Sir Robert and his company. Before 
the horse and foote were sett out with diveotions what 
to do, it was almost dark night, and the gates ready to 
he lockt. Wee parted, and as I was by myselfe, come- 
ing' to my house, God put it into my mind, that it 
might well be, hce meant destruction to my men that 
I had .sent out to gather tithes for mee at Norham, 
and their rendezvous was every night to lye and sup 
at an ale-house in Norham. I presently caused my 
page to take horse, and to ride as fast as his horse 
could caiT)’ him, and to command my servants (which 
wore in aU eight) that, presently upon his coming to 
them, they should all change their lodging, and go 
streight to the castle, there to lye that night in straw e. 
and hay. Some of them -were unwilling thereto, but 
durst nut disobey ; so altogether left theii’ ale-house, 
and retired to the castle. They had not well settled 
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tliemsolves to sleep, but they heard in the town a great 
alarm ; for Sir Robert and his company came straight 
to the ale-house, broke open tlie doors, and made en- 
quiry for my servants. They were answered, that by 
my command they wore all in the castle. After they 
had searched all the house, and found none, they feared 
they were holrayed, and, with id) the speede they could, 
made haste homewards again. Tims God blessed me 
from this bloody tragedy. 

“ All the whole Maich expected nightly some hurt 
to be clone ; but God so blessed moe and tire govern- 
ment I held, as, for all bis fury, bee never drew drop of 
blood in all my March, neither dnist his theeves 
trouble it much with stealing, for fear of hanging, if 
they were taken. Thus wee continued a years, and 
then God sent a meanes to bring things to better quiet 
by this occasion. 

« There bad been commissioners in Banvicke, chosen 
by the Queone and King- of Scottes, for the bettor 
quieting of our Borders. By their industry they found 
a great number of malefactors guilty, both in England 
and Scotland ; and they tooke order, that the olEcers 
of Scotland should deliver such offenders, as were 
found guilty in their jurisdictions, to the opposite offi- 
cers in England, to he detained prisoners, till they had 
Tnarle satisfaction for the goods they had taken out of 
England. The like order wcas taken with the Wardens 
of England, and days prefixed for the delivery of them 
■nil. And in case any of the officers, on either side. 
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should omit their duties, ia not delivering- the prison- 
ers at the (layes and places appointed, that then there 
should a course be taken by the sovoraignes, that what 
chicfe officer soever should offend herein, hee himself 
should be delivered and detained, till bee had made 
good what the commissioners had agi-eecl upon. 

“ The English officers did punctually, at the day 
and place, deliver their prisoners, and so did most of 
the officers of Scotland ; only the Lord of Bocleuch 
and Sir Robert Kerr were faultie. They were com- 
plained of, and new dayes ajipointed for the delivery of 
their prisoners. Bocleuch was the first that should 
deliver ; and hee failing, entered himself pirisouer into 
Barwlcke, there to remaino tQl those officers under his 
charge were delivered to free him. Hee chose for his 
guardian Sir William Selby, master of the ordnance at 
Banvicke. When Su- Robert Ken’s day of delivery 
came, hoc failed too, and my Lord Hume, hy the king’s 
command, was to deliver him prisoner into Barwicke 
upon the hire terms, which was performed. Sir Ro- 
bert Kerr (contrary to all men’s expectation) chose 
mcc for his guardian, and home I brought him to my 
own house, after he was delivered to mea. I lodged 
him as well as I could, and tooke order for his diet, 
and men to attend on him, and sent him word that 
(although hy his harsh carriage towards mee, ever 
since I had that charge, he could not expect any fa- 
vour, yet) heai-ing so much goodness of him, that hee 
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never livoke his ivoide, if hee would give moo his hand 
and credit to he a true piieonei, liee would have no 
guard sett upon him, hut have free liljorty for his 
friends, in Scotland to have ingress and regress to him 
as oft as hee pleased. Hee toolie this very kindly 
at my handes, accepted of my offer, and sent mee 
tliankea. 

“ Some four dayes passed; all ivhich time his 
friends came into him, and hee kept liis ebamher. 
Then hee sent to mec, and desired mee, I would come 
and spcalie with him, which I did ; and after a long 
discourse, charging and re-charging one another with 
wrong and injuries, at last, before our parting, wee be- 
came good friends, with greate protestations, on his 
side, never to give mee occasion of tnilcindnesse again. 
After our reconciliation, hee kept his chamber no 
longer, but dined and supt with mee. I tooke him 
abroad with mee at the least thrice a-wceke, a hunt- 
ing, and every day wee grew better fiiands. Boclench, 
in a few days after, had liis pledges delivered, and was 
set at liberty. But Sir Robert Keir could not get his, 
so that I was commanded to carry him to Yorke, 
and there to deliver him prisoner to the aiclibishop, 
which accoidingly I did. At our paiting, hee profess- 
ed greate love unto mee for the kind usage I had 
shown him, and that I would find the effects of it upon 
his delivery, which hee hoped would be shortly. 

“ Thus wee parted j and, not long after, liis pledges 
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were gott, and bionglit to Yorke, and lice sett at liber- 
ty. After his rotourne home, I found him as good as 
his word. Wee met oft at dayes of truce, and I had 
as good justice as I could desire ; and so wee continued 
Ysry Idnde and good friends, all the tyme that I stayed 
in that Maich, which was not long.” 
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MAITLAND’S COMPLAYNT, 


AGAINST 

THE TtllEYIS OP LIDDISDAIL. 


MOM Pinkerton’s edition, collated with a ms. op 
Maitland’s poems, in the library op Edinburgh 

COLLEGE. 


Of Liddisdali tEe commoDtlieifis^ 

Sa peai'tlie 8181119®“ now and reifis,’ 

That nane may kelp 
Hoi'se, nolt,** noi sckeip,® 

Nor yett dar sleip 
For their mischeifis. 

J .ffhieves.™.* Steal. — Eob. — Blast oattle ; oxen . — P Sheep. 
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Tliay plainly thvow tlie country rydls, 

I trow' the mekil devil thaine gydis ! 
duhair they onbett, 

Ay in thair gait,” 

Thair is na yet^ 

Nor (lor tliame bydis,‘ 

Thay lelf richt noclit, (piUair ever tliay ga ; 

Their can na thing be hid them fra ; 

For gif men wald 
Thair iiousis hald. 

Than wax thoy bald, 

To burne and blay. 

Tliay theifis have neirhand® herreit® hail'’ 
Ettricke forest and Lawderdail ; 

Now are they gane, 

In Lawthiane ; 

And spalris nane 
That thay will waill.® 

Thay landis ar with stonth® sa socht, 

To extreame povertye ar broucht, 

Thay wicked sorowis'“ 

Has laid the plowis," 

^ I wot ^ "Way . — ^ Gate. — * Hinders.—® Almost.—® Plun- 
dered, — ^ Tile wIiole.( — ® Make clioice Theft,—*® Lar\ii& 

(fig.) — ** Ploughs. 

VOL. r. 


n 
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That nane or few is 
That are left oucht. 

Bot^ commouti talcing- of blak mail, 

They that had flesche, and hreid and aill, 
Now are sae wrakit. 

Made hair and naldt, 

Fane to be slalcit 
With -ffatter caUl.^ 

Thay theifis that sfeillis and tursis^ hame, 
Ilk urie o’ them has aiie to-«ame 5'‘ 

Will of the Lawis, 

I-Iab of the Sehawis : 

To mak bar wawis® 

Thay think nae schame. 

Thay spnilye® pair men of their pakis,’' 
Thay leif them nocht on bed nor balds : ® 
Baith hen and cok, 

With reil and rok,* 


^ But ; besule^. — Broth of vegotables * Pack op and cavry 

off.--—* Owing to the IVIaiuhmen "being divided into largo clans, 
b<»arltig the samo sirname, individual'} were usually distinguished 
byaOTUC epithet derived from their place of residence, personal cpia- 
lifcies, or descent. Thus every distinguished moss-trooper had 
what is here called, a to-namej or nom de fftterre, in addition to 
Hs /amilf name. — Bare walls. — P Despoil*—.'^ Pack, or wohet. 
® Bread.-— Both the spuming instrument and the yam. 
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The Laii'di'i Jok, 

All with him takis. 

They leif not spindell, spoone, nor speit ; ' 

Bed, boster, blanket, sark,- nor scheit ; 

Johne of the Parke 

Hyps’ kist and ark 

■For all sic wark 

He is richt meit. 

Pie is weil kcnd, John of the Syde ; 

A greater theif did never ryde. 

Pie never tyris 
For to brek byris ;® 

Ouir muir and myris 
Onir guide ane gyde. 

Thair is ane callet Clement’s Hob, 

Fra ilk puir wyfe reifis the wob,'* 

And all the lave, 
duhatever they haife, 

The devil recaive 
Thairfoir his gob.’’ 

To sic grit stouth quha eir wald trow it, 
Bot gif some great man it allowit ? 


Spit . — ^ Sliirfc,- — ® Searches . — ^ Both clothes and metd-chests. 
Cow-houses . — ° Steds the ireb of cloth.—’ Mouth. 
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Eycht sair I trew, 

Tlioctt it be vew ^ 

Tliair is sa few 
That dar avow it. 

Of Sinn great men they have sic gait, 

That redy arc thame to debail, 

And will lip weir 
Thair stolen geir. 

That nane dare stciv 
Thame air® nor late. 

Qiihat causis theiiis us ourgang, 

But want of justice us amang ? 

Nane tahis care, 

Thocht all for fear ; 

Na man will spair 
Now to do wrang. 

Of stouth thocht now thay come glide speij, 
That nother of men nor God has dreid, 

Yet, or I dee, 

Slim sail thame see, 

King on a tree 
Qiihill thay he dcid — 


Quo’ Sir H. M. <j/‘Lethington, Jtnichf. 

’ Ruth — a pity Early. 
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BOND OF ALLIANCE, 

on 

FEUD-STANCHING, 

BETWIXT 

THE CLANS OF SQOT AND KER: 
A. B. 1529. 


T/ie bailie of Melrose (see Introdiwtion, p. 1 14) oi;casit»iEr2 ti 
deadly feud bciwi.H ihc names of Scott and Ker. The fol- 

lowing indenture was designed to reconcile their ijhatrcl. 
Sut the alliance, if it ever took effect, was not of long du- 
ration j for the feud again broke out about 1553, when Sir 
Walter Scott was slain by the Kers in the streets of Edin- 
burgh. 


“ Thir indentures, made at Ancrum tlie I6tli of 
March, 1529 years, contains, purports, and hears leil 
and suithfast witnessing;. That it is appointed, agreed, 
and finally accorded, betwixt honourable men, that is 
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to say, Walter Ker of Cessford, Andrew Ker of Fair- 
nieherst, Mark Ker of Dolphinston, George Kor, tutor 
of Cessford, and Andrew Ker of Primesidelodi, for 
tliemaelves, kin, friends, mentenants, assistevs, allies, 
adlierents, and partakers, on the one part ; and Walter 
Scot of Branxholm, knig-lit, IloLert Scot of Allan- 
liangli, llohert Scol, tutor of Hoivpaisly, John Scot of 
lloberton, and Walter Scot of StirkshiWB, for them- 
selves, their km, friends, mentenants, servants, assist- 
ors, and adherents, on the other part ; in manner, 
form, and effect, as after follows: For staunching all 
d.iscovd and variance betwixt them, and for fuvthbcar- 
ing of the king’s authority, and punishing trespasses, 
and for amending all slang-hters, heritages, and steed- 
ings, and all other pleas concerning thereto, either of 
these parties to others, and for nnitie, friondship, and 
concord, to he had in time coming, ’twixt them, of onr 
sovereign lord’s special command : that is to say, either 
of the said parlies, be the tenor hereof, remits and for- 
gives to others the rancour, hatred, and malice of thoir 
hearts ; and the said Walter Scot of Branxholm shall 
gang, or cause gang, at the will of the party, to the 
four head pilgrimages of Scotland,' and shall say a mass 
for the souls of umcjohile Andrew Ker of Cessford, 
and them that were slain in bis company, in the field 
of Melrose ; and, upon his expense, shall cause a 
chaplain say a mass daily, when he is disposed, in what 


' These pUgrimoges vreie Scone, Dundee, Peisley, and JIdioss. 
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place tlie said Walter Ker and Ills friends pleases, for 
the well of the said souls, for the space of live years 
next to come. — Maik Ker of Dolphinston, Andrew 
Ker of Graden, shall gang- at the will of the party, to 
the four head pilgrimages of Scotland, and shall gar 
say a mass for the souls of umquhile James Scot of 
Esldrk, and other Scots, their fricndb, slain in the field 
of Melrose ; and, upon their expense, shall gar a chap- 
lain say a mass daily, when he is disposed, for the heal 
of their souls, whore the said Walter Scot and his 
friends pleases, for the space of three years next to 
come : and the said Walter Scot of Branxholm shall 
marry his son and heir upon one of the said Walter 
Ker his sisters ; he paying therefor a competent por- 
tion to the said Walter Ker and his heir, at the sight 
of the friends of haith parties. And also, baith the 
saids parties bind and oblige them, he the faith and 
truth of their bodies, that they abide at the decreet and 
dehverance of the six men chosen arbiters, anent all 
other matters, quarrels, actiones, and debates, whilfc 
either of them likes to propone against others betwixt 
the saids parties : and also the six arbiters are bound 
and obliged to decreet and deliver, and give forth then’ 
deliverance thereuntil, within the year and day aftei‘ 
the date hereof. — And, attonr, either of the saids par- 
ties hind and oblige tliem, by the faith and truth of 
their bodies, ilk ane to others, that they shall he leU 
and true to others, and neither of them will another’s 
skaith, hut they shall lett it at their power, and give to 
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others their best cormsel, and it he asked ; and shall 
talce leil and aeffald part ilk aiie with others, with their 
Idn, friends, servants, allies, and partakers, in all and 
sundry their actions, quarrels, and debates, against all 
that live and die (may the allegiance of onr sovereign 
lord the king- allenarly he excepted.) — And for the 
obliging and keeping all thir premises above written, 
haith the saids parties are bound and obliged, ilk ane 
to others, he the faith and truth of their bodies, hut 
fraud or guile, under the pain of perjury, men-swear- 
ing, defalcation, and breaking of the bond of deadly. 
And, in witness of the whiUr, ilk ane to the proenra- 
tory of this indenture remain with the said Walter 
Scot and his friends, the said Walter Ker of Cessford 
has affixed his proper seal, with his subscription ma- 
nual, and with the subscription of the said Andrew 
Ker of Fairnieherst, Mark Ker of DolpMnston, George 
Ker, tutor of Cessford, and Andrew Ker of Primeside- 
loch, before these witnesses, Mr Andrew Drnrie, Ab- 
bot of Melrose, and George Douglas of Boonjedward, 
•lohn lliddol of that ilk, and William Stewart. 

Sic SwiscribiHcr, 

W.vLTBn Ker of Cessford. 

Andrew Ker of Fairnieherst. 

Mark Ker. 

George Ker. 

Andrew Ker of Primesideloch.” 
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ANE INTERLUDE 

OF THE LAYING OF A GAIST. 


This burlesque poem is preserved in the Bannatyne 
MSS. It is ill the same strain with the verses con- 
cerning the Gyre Cctrline. (Vol. II.) As the mention 
of Bettohis Boior occurs in lioth pieces, and as the 
scene of both is laid in East Lothian, they are perhaps 
composed by the same author. The humour of these 
fragments seems to have been directed against the su- 
perstitions of Rome ; but it is now become very obscure. 
Nevertheless, the verses are worth}'' of preservation, 
for the sake of the ancient language and allusions. 


Listen, lordis, I sail you tell, 

Off ane very grit marvell. 

Off Lord Feignsbis gaist,^ 

How meilvle Sir Andro it chest,® 

' Ghost.——" Chaspil. 

2 
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Unto Beittolds liimr, 

The silly sawle to succour : 

And he hes writtin unto me, 

Auld storeis for to sc, 

Gif it appinis ' him to meit, 

How he sail conjure the spreit : 

And I half rod inony cpiars, ^ 

Bath the Douet, and Dorainus que pars, 

Rymo maid, and als redone^ 

Baith Inglis and Latene ; 

And ane story haif I to reid, 

Passes Bonitatem in the creiil. 

To conjure the litill gaist he mon half 
Of tod’s tails'* ten thraif,^ 

And hast the grit holy -water 
Witli pater nosier, pitter patter ; 

And ye man sit in a compas, 

And cry, Harbort luthless. 

Drag thow, and ye’s draw. 

And sit thair guhill cok craw. 

The compas mon hallowit he 
With aspergis me Domine : 

The haly writ schawis als 

Thair man he hxmg about your hals® 

Pricket in ane woU poik'' 

Of neis powder® ane grit loik.® 

’ Happens . — ^ Quires— 'books — • Al-so learl in. — '* Foxes' tails — 
f there is an alpine herb so tormedfrom its. resemblance.) — * Thereof. 
— * Ne«k , — ’’ 'W'^ool-pack. — “ FTosc-powder (snuff.) — ” Groat lots, 
or lot 
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Thir thing-is mon ye beir 
Brynt in ane doggis eir,’- 
Ane pluck, ane pindill, and ane palme cors, 

Tlire tuskis of ane awld hors. 

And of ane yallow wob the warp. 

The boddome of ane auld herp, 

The heid of ane cuttit rcill, 

The band of an awld qnheiU, 

The taill of ane ycild sow, 

And ane bait of blew wow," 

Ane boteno,^ and ane brcchame,^ 

And ane quhorle made of lame,® 

To luke out at the litill boir,® 

And cry, Crystis cross, you befoir : 

And quhen you see the litill gaist, 

Cumand to you in all haist, 

Cry loud, Cryste eleisone, 

And speir what law it levis on ?’ 

And gif it sayis on Godis ley. 

Than to the litill gaist yc say. 

With braid benedioite ; 

— “ Litill gaist, I conjure the. 

With lierie and larie,® 

Bayth fra God, and Sanct Marie, 

First with ane fischis mouth, 

And syne with aue sowis towth, 

’ Burnt in a dog’s ear. — ' Blue-wool — Button. — * HorEO-ool- 
lar. — ® A whiil iiiadu of metal. — .® "Window, — Believes in.— - 
® With lajang and Iqiu. 
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With ten pertane tais,^ 

And nyne knolds of windil strais, 
With thre heids of curie doddy.” ® 

And hid the gaist turn in a buddy. 
Then cftor this conjiiratioun, 

The lltill gaist will fall in eoun, 

And thiiir efter down ly, 

Cry’and mercy peteonsly ; 

Than with your left heil sane,^ 

And it will nevir cum iigaine, 

As meikle as a mige amaist.* 

He had a litill wc leg-, 

And it WGS cant as any cleg,® 

It wes wynd in ane wynden sohet, 
Baith the handis and the feit : 

Suppose this gaist was littiU, 

Yit it Stal Godis cpibitell ;® 

It stal frae peteous Abrahame, 

Ane quhorle and ane qnhim quhame s’* 
It stal frae ye carle of ye mone 
Ane payr of awld yin schoiie 
It rane to Penoatelane, 

And wirreit® ane awld chaplane. 


’ Ten crabs' daws. — * A smalt plant In marshes. — ” Siga — malro 
the sign of thft cross. — '* Apparently some lines are here omitted, 
' — Gad-fly. — a Knife . — * Whirl and whim-wham. — " One-soled 
shoos. — Worried. 
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This litill gaist did na mair ill 
But clok’ lyk a corn mill ; 

And it wald play and hop, 

About tliG held ane stvu strop ; ® 

And it wald sing, and it wald dance 
Oure fute, and Orliance.^ 

Qnba conjurit the litill gaist say ye ? 
Nane hut the litill Spen 2 ie 3e,* 

That with liir wit and her ingyne, 
Gart the gaist leif agane ; 

And sune mareit the gaist the fle, 
And croun’d him King of Kandelie ; 
And they gat theme betwene 
Orpheus King and Elpha Q,uene.° 
To reid (jnhn will this gentill geist, 
Ye hard it not at Cockilby’s feist.'' 


^ Claclied . — ° Twist a straw about its head. — ® Ovoifoot and Or- 
lonnsi — two dancing steps. — ■* Spanhli fly. — ® This seemB to allude 
to the old romance of Ot^i'o and Jleurodis, from wlucli the reader 
will find some extracts, Vol. IT. The wife of Orpheus is here 
called Elpha, probably from her having boon abstracted by the 
4*lves, or fairies. — ” Alluding to a strange rmintelligiblo poem in 
thf‘ Bannatyne MSS., frilled Cockelhys Sow. [This has been 
printed lately by Mv David Laing, of Edinburgh, 1830r] 
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SUPPLEMENTARY STANZAS 
TO COLLINS’S ODE ON 
THE SUPERSTITIONS OP THE HIGHLANDS. 

DV 

■WII.I.IAM EUSKINE, ESQ. ADVOC.ATE,' 


The Editor embraces this opportunity of presenting 
the reader ivith the following stanzas, Intended to com- 
memorate some strilring Scottish superstitions, omitted 
by Collins in his Ode upon that subject ; and which, 
if the Editor can judge with impartiality of the pro- 
duction of a valued friend, will he found worthy of the 
sublime original. The reader must observe, that these 
versts form a continuation of the address, by Collins, 
to the author of Douglas, exhorting him to celebrate 
the traditions of Scotland. They were first published 
in the Edinburgh Magazine, for April, 1788. 

* t TJiis Aocompliiied aadmost daar ftiend of Sir Walter Soott, 
heqame a judgo of the Court of Session, by the title of Lord Kitt- 
oedder, and died m August 1822. — Ed.] 
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Thy muse may tell, how, when at evening’s close, 

To meet her love beneath tho twilight shade, 

O’er many a hroom-clad brae and heathy glade. 

In merry mood the village maiden goes ; 

There, on a streamlet’s margin as she lies. 

Chanting some carol till her swain appears, 

With visage deadly pale, in pensive guise. 

Beneath a wither’d fir his form he rears !* 

Shrieldng and sad, she bends her eirie flight, 

When, mid dire heaths, where flits the taper blue. 
The whilst the moon sheds dim a sickly light, 

The airy funeral moots her blasted view ! 

When, trembling, weak, she gains her cottage low, 
Where magpies scatter notes of presage wide, 

Some one shall tell, while tears in toiTents flow, 

That, just when twilight dimmed the green hill’s side. 
Far in his lonely shiel her hapless shepherd died. 

Let these sad strains to lighter sounds give place 
Bid thy brisk viol warble measures gay ! 

For, see ! recall’d by thy resistless lay. 

Once more the Brownie shows his honest face. 

' The wraithy or spectral appearance, of a person, shortly to die, 
ia a firm article in the creed of ScottislL superstition. Nor is ifc 
unTcnown in our sister kingdom. See the story of the "beautiful 
Lady Diana ilieh ,— MisceUaniesj p» 8&« 
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Hail, from thy wanderings long, my much-loved sprite ! 

Thou friend, thou lover of the lowly, hail ! 

Tell, in what realms thou sport’st thy merry night, 
Trail’st the long mop, or whirl’st the mimic liaiL 
Where dost thou deck the much disorder’d hall, 

Wliile the tired damsel in Elysium sleeps. 

With early voice to drowsy workman call, 

Or lull the dame, while Mirth his vigils keeps ? 
’Twas thus in Caledonia’s domes, ’tis said. 

Thou plied’st the kindly task in years of yoie : 

At last, in luckless hour, some erring maid 
Spread in thy nightly cell of viands store : 

Ne’er was thy form heheld among their mountains 
more.‘ 

Then wake (for well thou canst) that wondrous lay, 
How, while around the thoughtless matrons sleep, 
Soft o’er the floor the trcach’rous fairies ci eep. 

And hear the smiling infant far away : 

How starts the nurse, when, for her lovely child. 

She sees at dawn a gaping idiot stare 1 
O snatch the innocent from demons vilde. 

And save the parents fond from fell despair 1 
In a deep cave the trusty menials wait, 

MTieii from their hilly dens, at midnight’s hour, 
Forth rush the airy elves in mimic state. 

And. o’er the moonlight-heath with swiftness, scour t 


’ See lutroductlon, ante. 
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111 glittering anns tlie little liorsemeii shine ; 

Last on a miUi-white steed, witli targe of gold, 

A fay of might appears, whose arms entwine 
The lost, lamented child ! the shepherds hold*- 
The unconscious infant tear from his unhallovv'd hold. 

^ For an account of the Fairj^ superslitioD, seS Introduction to 
the Talc of Tamlanct 
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APPENDIX, No. VIE 


EXCOMMUNICATION OF BORDER 
ROBBERS. 

BY RICIIAUD POX, 

DISHOP or DUnilAM, IN' THE TIME OP IlENEY VII. 


This vary cniioua donmuout, (A.D. 3498,) which contains some 
patticclara highly illustiativcof the btato of Border mannor.s, was 
given to the EiUtor by Itis valncd friend, Richard Surtees, Esn- 
of Wainaforth, in the hishnpiio of Duiham, eminent for Ins 
Imowledgo of Border antiiinities. 


RICH. FOX, Bi>. TEMP. 11. J. 

MONITIO CONTIIA PAMOSOS LATRONES DE TYNDALL 
ET EYDSD.ALL. 

Ricaedus permibpione flivina Dunolm. Episcopiis 
dilectls Nobis Mag’”. Georg. Ogle, A.M. neunon imi- 
vei'sis ot singulis ecclesiarum pavocbialium infra Tyn- 
dalle et Ritldysdale nostrae dioccs. constitut. Rectori- 
bus et Vicariis, necnon Capellarmn et Cantananim inibi 
Capellanis, Curatis, et non Ctiratis, Salutem. Quia 
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•tarn fama quam iiotoriutate fact! rcfeventibus ad auves 
nostras dalatum est quod nonnnlli Villas, Villulas, 
Hamelttctas, et alia loca de Tyrulalc et Eyddkdalla 
inlmbitantes, nec dmna ncc Immana jura tirauntes, 
quibus ae illaqueatos esse (quod aumtnnpcTO dolemua) 
intolligunl, aut saltern iutclligere debent, de eisdem 
Villis Villiilis Haraelectis ad in episcopatu villas, vilh- 
las, bameleotas, ad et in episcopatum Dunclm. et uo- 
mltatum NorthuinbriaB, aliaq. loca dictis locis de Tyn- 
dalls et Ryddisdalle coulinia et adjacontia, Latronum, 
Rapientium ac Deprajdantium, more, per dinturna tem- 
pera s£cpe, srepius, et ssspissime, piibbce ot manifeste, 
noote dieq. iuourrontes, proiit adhuc indies, cotidie, 
srepe, saspius, et soepissime, noctu dieq. publics et ma- 
nifeste, sic inouri'imt, fnrta, latrooinia, i'apina.s, et de- 
prasdationes passim committentes, pecora et catalla in 
eisdem invents furati deprsedatiq. fiiemnt, et ab eis- 
dom ad partes ot territoria de Tyndall et Ryddisdalle. 
predict, aliaq. loco eisdem confinia, ad libitum suarum 
voluntatum asportaverunt, fugaverunt, et abigenmt, 
prout adhuc indies iiulli cqiiidem rei, quam, hujusmodi 
furtis, latrociaiis, rapinis, et depradationibus, dediti, fii- 
rantur, deprasdantirr, fugant et aliigunt : Et quod ipso 
delicto deteiitts esi, per tabuuas, et alia loca publico, ini- 
quitatibus, furtis, latrociniis, et depiwdationifaus suis Im- 
jusmodi glorianles se talia commisisse, et de csetero 
committere palam et publlce jactari non desinant ; 
hisq. malisnon contenti, sed potius furtum furto, lotto- 
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prsedationi, aliaq.mala malis accumulantes, inhnjusmodi 
Xuitoiuin, latrociniorum, et deprEedationiim ag^gTava- 
tioBein, non solum ipsi furanlur, verum otiain fures et 
Jationes et raptores qnoscun<p ad ipsos confugientes, 
leceplant, niitriunt, liosj)i(antur, confovent et confor- 
tant j suosq. libcros, sorvientes, atq. famiilos in liujus- 
inodi latrocinioruin, fiirtoruin, depiaidatioiiuni, cl rapi- 
narum perpetratione, quod niaxhno detostaiidum est, 
cducant, et exercitant, adco ut furtnm, latrocinium, 
dcprEedationein, rapinain, aut robbcriam liujusinodi 
committoio, aut cidem conscntire, non solum non ve- 
reantur, sed crassain, inirno verius qincsitain ignoran* 
tiam praatendentos, ot dlctas rapinas, fui'tum, et depraj- 
dationes, tauquam artem, unde viclura suum qurerant, 
publico et manifesto prodtcntes, crimen esse non ag- 
noscunt : Suntq. nonnulli viri in paitibus prrediotis, 
quorum quidam sunt ministri justitise et regii justicin- 
lii, qui eosdem fures, ktrones, deprmdatoies, et rap- 
tores, aliosq. malofactorea rcctificare et jiistificare de- 
berent, quidavu vevo sunt vlri nobilos et potentes in 
eonfinibus et territorils de Tyndalle et Ryddlsdalle 
pi'ffidictis, aliisq. viliis eisdem convlcinis, circumYidnis, 
et adjacentibus degentes et commoranles, qui fures, 
latrones, laptores, depraedatores predictos ab bujusmodi 
criminibus picedictis refmenare et impedire possent, si 
suas ad id menus, ut deberent, poirlgcrent adjutrices : 
Quoium omnium, viz. justitiae mimstrorum, et aliorum, 
fcallexn nobilium et potentium, in partibus et territoriis 
de Tyndalle et Rvddvsdalle ni'fPxKpfic alittirt -rrilUo Ad- 
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locis eisdcm convicinis et circumviciiiis adjacontlum, 
q^uidam conniventi ocnlo, quidam ex pacto et collu- 
sioiie, quidam vero propter lucrum, quod cum eis par- 
ticipant, nonnulli siquidera propter amorem, favoreni, 
familiaritatera, aflinilatein, et sang’uinis conjunctionem, 
necnon uominis, indemnitatcm hiijusnaodi furtis, latro- 
ciniis, rapinis, et depriedationibits, aliquando tacite, in- 
terdum etenim express?, consentieiites, fares ipsos, la- 
trones, et deprmdatores per oorum terras et districtus 
cum rebus, pecoribus, et catallis, quar furati sunt, libe- 
rum babere traositum, scienter tolerant et permittunt ; 
ac nonnunquam eosdem cum rebus, pecoribus, et ca- 
tallis, raptis, depriedatis, et furto ablatis, reoeptarnnt, 
prout adliuo recipiunt indies, et receptant non igno- 
rantes reoeptatores hujusmodi quoscunq. non miiiori 
poena dig-tios quam raptores, fures, latrones, et pr®- 
dones : Nam si non esset qni foveret, reciperet, et 
confortaret, nullus rapinam, latrocinium, depreedationes 
hujusmodi committerct, committereve auderet; Eo- 
demq. delicto singulas villas, villulas, hamelectas dic- 
tarnm partium de Tyndall et Ryddisdall laborare intel- 
leximus, quod maxim? abhorrendum est ; main latrones, 
fares, raptores, deprsedatores famosos ct manifestos sic, 
ut prtefertur, recipiunt, liospitantur, fovent, et nutri- 
unt, ao inter cos et cum cisdein in partibus proesenti- 
bus, ut vicinos sues et farailiares, habitare permittnnt, 
et ad eadem'facinora reitcranda invitant, et confortant 
publice, palam, et manifeste : Compluresq. capellanos, 
Hffine noinmatarurn nartium ct 1 eri'iloriorum de Tyrndalle 
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et EyddysclallG, publicos et manifestos coucubinarios, 
irregnlares, susponsos, excommunicatos, et interdictos, 
necnon liCerarum penitus ignaros, adeo iit per decen- 
nium celebrantes, neo ipsa quidem verba sacramen- 
talia, nti quibnsdam eorum oppoiientes expert! sumns, 
legere aciant ; nonnullos etiam non ordinatos, sed sa- 
cerdotii effigiem duntaxat praetendentes, non modo in 
locia aaciis et dediratis, verum etiam in prophanis et 
interdictih ac rniserabiliter ruinosis ; nccnon vestimen- 
tis ruptis, laceiatis, et ftedissimis, ncc divino, immo 
iiec bumano officio aul servitio dignis, quibus, doum 
contemnentes, induti Divina celebrare, Sacraq. et Sa- 
cramentalia mlnistrarc intelleximus. Dicti prcetcrea 
capellanisupradictisfuribus, latronibus, depreodatoribus, 
receptatoribus, et raptoribus manifestis et famosis, sa- 
orainenta et sacramentalia ministrant, sine dobita res- 
titutione aut animo restituendi, ul ex fact! evidentia 
constat, sicq. eos sine cautione de restitnondo, eedesi-' 
asticaa sepultm'», cum ex sacrorum canonum, et sanc- 
tornm patium institutia, liaec facere districto probiben- 
tur, passim committunt, in. animarmn suarum grave 
periculum, allorumq. Cbristi iidelinm oxemplum per- 
iiiciosum, pluriinorumq. spoliatorum et jirivatoruni bo- 
nis, rebus, pecorilms, et catallis suis hujusmodi, dam- 
imm non modicum et gravamen. Nos igitur aniraarum 
liujusmodi malefactorum saluti providers cupientes, 
spoliatorumq. et privatorum hujusmodi jactnris et dis- 
pendiis paternali affectii compatientes, et, quantum in 
nobis est, remedium in hac parte apponere, ut tene- 
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mur, volentes, xobis omnibus ct singulih Eectoribus, 
Vicai'iia, Capellanis, Cwatis, e( non Curtiiis prjsdic- 
tie tenoiaprrsscntium, in Yivtnlo sanct.'c obciliontiae fi\-- 
miter injmigcndu mandamus, qnatemis pmximis diebus 
dominicis ct foativis, infer mib&arum et alionim divi- 
iiorum soleinnia in ecclesiis et capellis vebti’is, dum 
major in eisdem aderit populi multitudo, omnes et 
sing-ulos fures, latrones, raptores, prasdoues, dcpraida- 
tores, et cos prassertim qaos famosos et manifestos la- 
trones, raptores, et deprajdatores fiiisse ot esse intel- 
leximus, quorum nomina in prmscnti rescripto sunt de- 
scripta, pereraptorie moneatis, quos nos otiara tenore 
prassentiura primo, socuudo, et tertio, no peremptorie 
monemus, nt ipsl, omnes ct singuli, ab hujusmodi in- 
ctirsionibus, furtis, lalrociniis, rapinis, depriEclalionibus 
(le caitero se abstlnoant et desistant, sub prena ma- 
joris excommunicationis sentPiitioe, quam cx sacrorum 
canonum institutis incurrunt, sicq. eos ot eorum qucm- 
libet incurrere volumus ipso facto. 

Citetis insuper, sou citari facialis peremptorie omnes 
et singulos famosos et manifestos furcB, latrones, rap- 
tores, et depimdatores, quorum nomina sunt in dorso 
prassentis scbedulas sive rescrijili doscripta, ot eormn 
quemlibel, quod compareant, sicq. quilibet eorum com- 
pureat, coram nobis, aut nostro in liac qrarto commissa- 
I'io, in Galilea' Ecclesim nostr® Cathedralis Dunelm. 

’ The Galilee was a side chapel to which excommunicated per- 
sons had liberty of tepahing, whde service was celebrated. The 
Galilee at Duihaiii is new a achool-rootn. 
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locoq. consistoriali ejnsde-jn, sexto die post citationem 
eis et eorum cuilibet in bac parte faclam, si jiiridicus 
fuerit, aliocpin proximo die juridico extnnc seq^uente, 
quo die nos ant commissarium nostrum hnjusmodi ibi- 
dem ad jura reddend. bora consueta pro tribunali aedero 
contigeritj certis articulis et interrog-atoriis, meram aiii- 
marum suarnm salutcm et correctionem conccrnentibus, 
cominissario eisdem et eorum cuilibet in eorum adyeutu 
ex officio nostro mero objiciendis pcrsonaliter respon- 
suri et parituri. Moncatis insupcr sic, ut prffiinittitur, 
pcremptorie omnes et singulos ministroa justitiaj, caste- 
rosq. yiros nobiles et potentes, dictas partes et terri- 
toria de Tyndall et Ryddysdall, ct loca vicina et cir- 
cumjaceutia inbabltantes, necnon omnes et singulos 
CapellauoSj Curates, et non Curatos, in oisdem parti- 
bus et territoriis de Tyndall et Ryddysdall divina cele- 
brautes, quntenus ipsi justitim ministri et viri nobiles 
et potentes omnos et singulos fares etlatrones, necnon 
rnptores et deproedatores, in ct ad partes et lerritoria de 
Tyndall et Ryddysdall enm rebus, pecoribus, et catallis 
furtiye oblatis, confugientes, necnon omnes et singulos 
fures, latrones, et deproedatores in cisdem partibus et 
territoriis de Tyndall ct Ryddysdall commorantes et 
degentes, prasertim famosos, pnblicos, notorios, et ma- 
nifestos uuUateims foveant, nutriaut, aut confortent, 
bospitontur, aut manuteneant, immo eosdem fures, la- 
tronea, et deprredatores qnoscunq. ab eisdem partibus et 
territoriia de Tyndall et Ryddysdall amoveant, sicq. 
amovori faciant et procurent, seu saltern eosdem fures. 
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Jatronefs, depi-Eedatores, et raptorcs quoscimq^. capianf, 
aicq. capi faciant eosdenif]. roctificont ot jiistitlcent. 

Capollani vero, Cuvati, ct non Curati, in cisdom pai-- 
tibu.s el terriloriis divina celobrantos, hiijusmodi furos, 
lati'ones, et deprsedatores, saltern publicos, notorios, et 
manifestos, ad sacramenta preniteiitiaB, eucharistise, so- 
pultiu’se, caileraq. sacramenta ant sacramontalia sine 
debifca restitutione spoliatis facta, ant sufficienti can- 
tioiie de restitnendo prsestita, nisi in mortis articulo, et 
time ad sacramenta prenitentim et euebaristise duntaxat, 
non autem ad sepulturam, sub pjena suspensionis ab 
ofBcio et beneficio, nnllatenus admittant. « * * * *- 


TESTIMONIAUS LITERA DNI. EPISCOPI SUPER ABSO- 
LUTIONE QUOEUNDAM EATRDNUM, ET INJUNCTI- 
ONES. 

Ricardds j^ermibsione divina Dunelin. Episcopns 
universis ot siiig-nlis Rcctoribus, Vicariis, Capollanis, 
Cui'fltis, et non Curatis quibiiKCimcp ciinim anirnannn 
habentibus, infra territorium do Tyndall ot llyddysdall 
nostras dioces. Salutem, gratiam, et benedictionem. 
Sciatis Sandy Cbareltoa, Crysty Milborn, limvy Mil- 
born, Atldn Milborn filium Williolmi Mllbonij Laury 
Robeson, Davy Robeson, Sandy Robeson, Gilly Tod 
of ye Crake-aller of Smebomoulb, Georg-e Tori, RonJy 
Tod, Tammy Tod, Sandy Todof yeSbawe, George Mer- 
ahell, Sandy Hunter, a sententia excommunicationis, 
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qiiamineosdem, pro eoram contumacia,pi'oraiilg'aYimiiSj 
pro nos absolntos es&e, et commiinioni hominuni ac 
Baoris eoclesite restitiitos, aeq;. nostr® correctioni liiimi- 
liter submittentcS) injnnctiones salutaremve snscopisse 
pEBiiitenliamj videlicot. ut de ciEtero rapiuam, furkim, 
ant latrociuimn pubiicc, manifeste, vel occulte non Coin- 
mittant, nec aliqiiis eornm committat, aui talia commit- 
tcnti auxilium, consilium, vol favorem prmsteiit, nec 
aliquis eorum praastet, seu talia coinmittentiuin oonsi- 
lium quQvisrnodo celeut seu celet, celarive procurent 
sou procuvot. Item quod post diem More, proxime 
futuruin, viz. 2C diem mensis Septoinbris jam instant, 
non incedant nec aliquis eor. iiicedat pedes aut eques 
inductussulncinio,Anglice,a^7ac^«, aut galea, Anglice, 
a Salat or a Knapescall, aut aliis armis defensivis qui- 
Iniso. ncc equitent aut eor. aliquis equitet super equo aut 
equa cujus valor, cominuni hominuin aastiniationo, ex- 
oedet sex solidos et octo denarios, nisi contra Scotos 
vel alios regis inimicos. Injungimus praeteroa quod 
postquam ingressi fuevint vel cor. aliquis ingressus fu- 
erit coemiterium, ecclosire vel capcllse cujuscunque infra 
territorium de Tynedall et lliddisdall ad diviua inibi 
audiend. vel orationes inibi faciend. seu alia qusecunq. 
faciend. abjiciant seu deponent, sicq. cor. quilibot abji- 
ciat et deponat arma invasiva qiucc. si quai habcant, si 
ad longitudinem uiiius cubiti se extendant, ot quaradiu 
fuerint seu aliquis eor. fuerit infra eand. eel'™’- seu ca- 
pell. aut cceraiter. ejusd. cum nullo serin onem aut ver- 
bum babeat, nisi cum Curato aut Sacerdote illius ec- 
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clia: vel capellsc, sub pijeiiii oxcoinm. mnjoris, cpiam in 
cos ct eorura ijuemlibct casii quo bis uostris injnncti- 
onibus aut imi aor. non paruuriiit, cum olli’ctu cxnuiic 
prout cxtunc, et extunc prout exnunc, promulgamus, 
in bcriptis justitia luadiante vobis igitur, &c. Dat. in 
castro n'"'’- de Norbam sub s. n''“- 25 die mens. Sept. 
A.D. 1498. 
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DOUBLE OF THE CONTRACT 

BLT^\IXT THE 

KING AND SEVERAL OF HIS SUBJECTS. 
(a.d. 1612 .) 


[Tlia otiginnl oC tWa cutioua Inief, by wluji tlio Boviioiois lo- 
nouncod tbolr vocatioQ of thot) and inbbeiy, is in tbo hands of 
the Editor, whoso anocatoi is one of the paitics subscubing. 
Siimlar bonds were doubtless oxeciitcil by the other clans ; 
among whom copies would bo distiilmtcd for thoir subsciiption. 
This appeals to have refencd chiefly to tho clan of Scott.] 


We nohlemen, barons, landit geiitilmen, anrl ntliors, 
undei subscryveing, deiply considering with onrselvcs 
the wracltfull and intollerable calamities soe long sus- 
tained be us, our frends, otir servants, and inhabitants, 
upon, proper lands and heretages, at the Lands of 
tiieives and imu'tberers, ndthin the IIigElands and 
Bordours ; wEereby our bloods have been cruelly shed, 
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oiir goods be opiu depredation violontiie reft and 
spulzied, and our most plentifuU and prolilable ronmes, 
for fear of tlieir incursions and oiiprcssions, left doso- 
lat and desert, without tennent or inhabitant, to our 
iiiexcuseablo reproach and shameful wrack, if wee sail 
any longer neglect to use sic lawful! and allowable re- 
medies as God, our honor, and the memorable ex- 
amples of our worthie predecessors, still extant in the 
records of ther days, craves at our hands, for the re- 
pressing of their insolence : And considering, ther- 
withall, the royall and piincelie disposition of our most 
gracious soverana lord, utterit everie way for the sup- 
pressing of this infamous byke^ of lawless lirnmers, and 
(pihat earnest and faithful! diitie our ranks and places 
craves of us, for the furtherance of Ins Majesties most 
honorable resolution at this tyme, for the extermina- 
tion of sic a venime, whereby our oursights hithoi till 
has hein na litle hinder to the good success of the 
great care and payues tane alwayes he his highness 
and Ms secret coimscll, to woik the said effect : Thair- 
fore, and for remeid of our bypast slouth that u'ay, in 
the fear of God, and with his Majesties gracious ap- 
probation and allowance, we all and eveiio ane of ns 
have solemnly avowit, sworne, and protestit, liljo as, 
he the tenor heirof we avow, swem, and protest, upon 
our consciences and honors, .that, as we are in hearts 
trew and faithful!, and obedient subjects, to the King’s 


^ Nest, 
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Majestic, ovir sovereign lovfl and his authoritio, and 
aUvayes answerable to his hienes laws ; so, in onr 
hearts, we abhovre, dampue, and detest all treason, 
murther, firc-ryseing, reviseing- of women, thift, res&et 
of thift, foi'tifeicng or assisting with theivcs, shedding 
of true mens blood, common and manifest oppression, 
resset of persons cxcommunicat, or nt the home,' for 
criminall causes, with tlie authors and committers 
thereof whatsnmevev ; in further taken whereof, we 
bind and obleis us, our aires and sneoessors of our lands 
and heretages, to our soverane lord and bis successors, 
that, ndtliin ten dayes after our subscription to the 
present, we sail discharge, and he oppin proclamation 
at the Mercat-croces of heid-burrowes within the 
shrifdomos, quherin the theivcs and limmovs dwcdl, as 
also he particular intimation to themsolfs, give up all 
bands of friendship, kyndnes, oversight, maintenance, 
or assureauce, if ony we have, with common theives 
and broken clans or branches, unansweroable to his 
hienes lawes ; and sail, fra then furth, aifanldlie- and 
tmelic, joyne and concurre together, als weill in action 
as in heart, to the pursutc, with lire and sword, of all 
and whatsumcver within this realm, of whatsumever 
clanc, qnalitie, or surname, who being charged, be opin 
jjroolamacione, to compeir to answer to complaints, 
and to relieve ther masters at his maje&tie and true 
mens hands, are or sail for ther disobedience he de- 


* Outlawed. — * Simply ; sincerely. 
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noiinced fugiiiYes and onllmvrs, tog-ptlu'v willi vvlinl- 
soovcr ther partakers, huplierK, and receptors, and all 
sic other, as frae the lyme they be donnn cud fugitives, 
sail furnish to them, ther wyfes or families, meat, drink, 
lierbore, or other contort qnliatsumever : As lykewayes 
we bind and obleis ns, in manor foresaid, that if any 
porsone, dwelling within our houses, upon our lands, 
within our tackes, steadings, roumes, portiounes, hail- 
leries, or other office or jurisdiction quhatsumever, 
commits ony of tlio crymes before expreimit, or any 
uther punishable he lyfe or member, we, or any of us 
under quhoin the said persone dwells, being required 
thereto be his majesties letters valyentnes, or charges, 
or be his highnes consell or justice, sail neither di- 
rectlio, nor indirectlio, give any warning or advertise- 
ment to him, qulierhy he may eschew his taking ; 
hut trewlie and offauldlie sail apprehend, bring- and 
present him to underly his tryell of the ci-ynic quhor- 
of he is dilatit, upon fiftein dayos warneing, without 
shift or excuse quhatsumever, as we sail ansnor to his 
raajostie upon our honours, and under the payncs con- 
tained in the generall bond and acts of Parliament 
quhatsumever ; and sail he comptahlu to our soverane 
lord and his hienes tliesaurer, for their esolients, in cnee 
they he convict ; and, in case the persone or persons 
sa dektit, becomes fugitives, whni-by ivo cannot a2ipre- 
hend them to be jn-esentit, we sail cxpell, put and hold 
them furth of our bounds, heretages, tacks, and steid- 
ings, roumes, hailliaries, and jurisdictions quhatsum- 
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ever, togitbev witli tliov wyfes, liairtics, and families, and 
saUtake fra Ibetn their stocke and steiding, and put in 
nther personas to occupy the same ; and if it sail happin 
the saids malefactors to resort or como again within 
our bounds, or be sufferit to remain therein, with our 
witting, twelif hours togithir, or to repair with our 
knowledge to oppin morcat unapprehendit, in that cace 
we grant and confes us to he culpable of guhatsumever 
crymes or skaithes committit be them at any time be- 
fore or therefter ; And if it shall happen at any tyme 
heirefter, ony creatures, rebells to our soverane lords 
author Itio, for criminall causes, to repair within our 
bounds, or any pairt of the shu’riffdome quharein we 
dwell, we sail be readie to ryse and conenrre, with our 
friends and forces, to ther pursute, till they be either 
apprehendit and presented to justice, or put out of the 
sheriffdome quharein we dwell ; moreover, none of us 
herefter sail tryst or assure with any declared theeves 
or fugitives, hut (|uhen8oever any affray of theeves 
or reivers happens within our hounds or jurisdictions 
forsaids, we shall at the affray or forray, bo ourselves, 
our servants, kin, freinds, and sao many partakers as 
we may get, ryse, follow, and pursue the saids theeves 
and reivers, at the outermost of our power, as we wold 
doe to the rescue of our owne proper goods in eace they 
were in the lyke danger, being alwayes warned thereto 
he the scout-haillie in the countrie,rEcpusitione of partie, 
or Qtherwayes quhatsnmever : And if it be found, 
that we ly still at siclike eifrayes, and suffers the saids 
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theexes and rubbers to pass Ibvow ora boraidis, ■with- 
out purseuing' them and making uUipv thortiire or im- 
pediment we ma}', ni that pace we accept on ns the 
guiltiness of quhatsumever theft or utlier cryme that 
they commit, as perters with them, therin and pnnishe- 
able therefore, conforme to the act of parliament : And 
if it shall happin any stowth-reilT* or oppression to he 
committed at any tyme heirefter, upon any his hienes 
subjects, be any inhabitants within our bonndis and 
jurisdictionis forsaids, the same being notified to us be 
the owners of the goods, or any iither follower therof 
in ther names, and the persone and place shewin to us 
ho q^uhom the glides are stollen, and quhar they are 
resett within our boundis, we sail, immediatlielherefter, 
be ourselves, or be some spcciall friend or servant, ayde 
and addresse us to the said place, and finding the goods 
ther, shall see them rendered to the follower, without 
gratitude or good deld, and therwith sail apprehend the 
theif, if he be present on the ground, or can be found 
within our bounds, then, or at any tyme thcreftcr, and 
present him to his majestic, or to his justice, lo he 
punished according to his merit ; or, if wc cannot find 
liim, we shall intimate his name to the shrift', stewart, 
or wardane, to be denunced fugitives he them at the 
Mercat-croce of the next heidhurgh, that he, his wyfe, 
and famllie, therefter may he used in manner foresaid : 
Lilcewayes, that nane of us heirefter sail, aither opinlie 

' Eobbery. 

VOL. I. T 
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or pvivalie, for any tkeif-liider, entertainer, or rescttcr 
of theft or theftons goods, assist nor defend thom di- 
rectlie nor indirectlie, solisit for their impunitio, or bear 
grudge, ranooui'o, or quarrell againes any man for their 
dilatione, apprehension, or pursute in any sort, under 
the paine of infame and acceptance upon us of the 
guiltines of the said cryme, in cace they he convict : 
And if it sail happen us, or any of us, at ony tymc 
heirefter, to meit with ony notorious theif or lymmer, 
whom we may talc, we sail not faillie to airprehend, 
keip, and detaine hhu, in sure capptivitie iiud iirmance, 
unfred, or set to libertie, upon ^uhatsomever band, pro- 
mise, restitutione, or assurance he can glue us ; but 
sail present him to his majestie, Ids counsell, or justice, 
to he punished for his offence, under the payne, like- 
wayea, to be repute culpable of his thefluous dcids, and 
punishable accordinglie : And iinallie, that we ourselves 
and aU sic persons quhatsmnevor, as dwells upon our 
lands and uthers forsaids, sail alwayes be answerable 
to our soverane lord and his aulhoritie, and sail coin- 
peiv before his hienes aud his counsell, quhensoever we 
shall happin to be charged for that effect, under the 
paines contained in the acts of caution found for obser- 
vation of the generall bands : And gif for execution of 
any of the premisses, we, or any of us, be quai'relled 
he ony clan, brensehe, or surname, to whom the theeves 
pertaines, we hind and ohleis us and our foresaids, 
affauldlie and truelie, to concurre and assist with others 
egainst the hrensch, surname, or claim, that ^uarrells, 
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as if it were om' proper cause ; and sail esteem the feid, 
if any follow, equall to us all. In witnes cpihnreof, our 
soverane lord, in talcen of his said approbation, and 
allowance of the premisses, and evere ane of ns, for us 
and our forsaids, have subscryvit this present, to be 
insert and registrat in the books of the secret counsell, 
and to have the strength of ane decreit thereof against 
the contraveiners. Wherunto our subscriptions sail 
seme for ane sufficient warrant for everie ane of us. 

This band, written by William Wyllie, clerk. Sic 
suhscrMtitr, James R. — Lenox — Hnntlie — Montross, 
CanceUarius — Angus — Herys — Caithness. — Traq[uaii' 
Loebinvar — Johnstoun — Drumlangric — David Soot of 
Stohneill. Apiid Jedburgh, 29th March, 1612, Walter 
Scot of Goldielands, Walter Scot of Tishelaw, Robert 
Scot, his sone, James Gledstanes of Cocklaw, William 
Elliot of Falneish, Robert Scot of SalshciUs, Walter 
Scot of Harden, Sym Scot of Bonniton, and William 
Scot in Burnfute, in the Water of Aill, with our bauds at 
the pen, led he James Primerose, clerk of counsell, at 
our command. J. Primerose. Robert Scott in Stirklield, 
'With hand at the pen, led he William Wyly, wryter of 
this hand. William Scot of Hartwoodmyres, Philijv 
Scot of Dryhope, Robert Scot of Ailewood, WiUiam 
Scot of ITowpasly. Jedburgh, 29th of October, 1612, 
William Scot of Whylhaught, James Scot of Gilmers- 
cleugh, and John Dalgleish of Douchar, with our hands 
at the pen, led he William Wylie, clerk. W. Wyllie. 
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SIR PATRICK SPENS. 


One edition of the present ballad is well known ; ha- 
ving- appeared in the Reliques of Ancient Poetry, and 
ha-ving been inserted in almost every subsequent col- 
lection of Scottish songs. But it seems to have oc- 
curred to no editor, that a more complete copy of the 
song might be procured. That, with which the public 
is now presented, is taken from two MS. copies,^ col- 
lated -with several verses, recited by the editor’s friend, 
Robert Hamilton, Esq. advocate* — ^Ijeing the 1 6 th and 
the four which follow. But, even with the assistance 
of the common copy, the ballad seems still to be a 
fragment. The cause of Su- Patrick Spens’s voyage is, 
however, pointed out distinctly ; and it shows that the 


' That the pvihlio might possess this ewiions fi'agmTOt ns eutiro 
as possible, tile editoi gave one of llicso copies, 'vvluoli seems tlie 
moat pcifect, to Mr Robeit Jamieson, to be msortod in Ivis coUec-r 
lion. It also bds been published, witli ninuy curibus illubtiations, 
in I\Ir John Pinlay s Scottish Ilistoiical and Romantic Ballads. 
Glasgow, 1808. 

^ [Robert Hamiltou, Esq. Sheriff of lanaTk&hire, and one of 
the Riincipal Cleiks of SesMon, diedm 1831.] 
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song has claim to high luitiquity, as refemng to a very 
remote period in Scottish history. 

Alexander III. of Scotland died in 128.') ; and, for 
the misfortune of his country, as well as his own, he 
had been bereaved of all his cliildren before Lis de- 
cease. The crown of Scotland descended upon his 
grand-ilaughter, Margaret, termed, by our historians, 
the Maid of Nonuay. She was the only offspring of 
a marriage betwixt Eric, King of Norway, and Mar- 
garet, daughter of Alexander III. The kingdom had 
been secured to her by the Parliament of Scotland held 
.it Scone, the year jireceding her grandfather’s death. 
The regency of Scotland entered into a congress with 
the ministers of the King of Norway, mid with those 
of England, for the establishment of good order in 1hc 
kingdom of the infant Princess. Shortly afterwards, 
Edward I. conceived the idea of matching his oldest 
son, Edward, Prince of Wales, with the young Queen 
of Scotland. The plan was eagerly embraced by the 
Scottish nobles ; for, at that time, there was little of 
the national animosity, which afterwards blazed be- 
twixt the countries, and they patriotically looked for- 
ward to the important advantage of uniting the i.sland 
of Britain into one kmgdom. But Eric of Norway 
seems to have been unwilling to deliver up his daugh- 
ter ; and, while the negotiations were thus protracted, 
the death of the Maid of Norway effectually crushed 
a scheme, the coii8ef|uences of which might have been, 
that the distinction betwixt England and Scotland 
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would, in our day, liave been as obscure and hninto- 
resting' as tliat oftlie realms of the lioptavchy — H ailes’ 
Annals. Fordun, &c. 

The unfortunate voyage of Sir Patrick Spens may 
really have taken place, for the purpose of bringing 
back the Maid of Norway to her ownkingdom ; a pur- 
pose which was probably defeated by the jealousy of 
the Norwegians, and the reluctance of King Eric. I 
find no traces of the disaster in Scottish history ; but, 
when we consider the meagre materials whence Scot- 
tish history is dravi'n, this is no conolusive argument 
against the truth of the tradition. That a Scottisli 
vessel sent upon such an embassy, might, as represented 
in the ballad, have been freighted with the noblest 
youth in the kingdom, is sufficiently probable ; and; 
having been delayed in Norway till the tevnpeBtuous sea- 
son was come on, its fate can be no matter of surprise. 
The commissioners recorded in history as having been 
formally sent by the Scottish nation to receive their 
Q,ueeu, were Sir David Wemyss of Weniyss, and Sir 
Michael Scott of Balwcaric ; the same, whose kuoRf- 
ledge, surpassing that of his age, procured him the re- 
putation of a wizard. But, perhaps, the expedition of 
Sir Patrick Spens was previous to iliis solemn em- 
bassy. The introduction of the King into the ballad 
seems a deviation from history j unless we suiipose, 
that Alexander was, before his death, desirous to see 
his grandchild and heir.* 

* [Mt Buclian, in Ina “ Ancient Bahails,” 1828, bseits .1 
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The Scottish monavchs were much addicted to “ sit 
in Dunfermline town,” previous to the accession of the 
Bruce dynasty. It was a favourite abode of Alexander 
himself, who was killed by a fall fiom his horse, in the 
vicinity, and was buried in the Abbey of Dunfermline. 

There is a beautiful German translation of this bal- 
lad, as it appeared in the Reliques, in the Volk’s-Lieder 
of Piofessor Heuler — an elegant work, in which it is 
only to be regretted that the actual popular songs of 
the Germans foim so trilling a pioportion. 

The tune of Mr Hamilton’s copy of Sir Patrick 
Spens is different from that to which the words are 
commonly sung ; being less plaintive, and having a bold 
nautical turn in the close. 

copy of Sic Pattlok Speus., wTiioli lias tlueo staniaa moi c than that 
.vloptodhy Sic Walter Scott; and, among othei vaiiations, one in 
stanza 7th, whidi gets rid of tliis difiicnlty. Sco post, p. 300. 
Tltichan said ho had it from “ a wight of llomoi’s cialt,” a wan- 
dering minstrel, who has hecn tiavelling in tho North as ii raon- 
dicant these SO years — Tol. I. p. 289.] 
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SIR PATRICK SPENS. 


Tub King sits in Dnnfermline town, 
Drinking the hlude-red wine ; 

« O' whate will I get a skeely skipper,® 
To sad this new ship of mine ?” — 

0 up and spake an ddein knight, 

Sat at the King’s right Imee, — 

“ Sir Patrick Speiis is the best sailor, 
That ever sailed the sea.” — 

Onr King has wiitten a braid letter, 
And scal’cl it ivith his hand, 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Speus, 

Was walking on the strand. 

" To Noroway, to Noroway, 

To Noroway o’ei the faem; 


' la singing, die interjection O is added to die second andfonrtb 
llnob, 

® S^eehj SkUtul mariner*. 
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The King’s daughter of Noroway, 

’Tis thou maun bring her hamc.” 

The first word that Sir Patriolc read, 

Sae loud loud laughed he ; 

The rieist word that Sir Patrick read, 

The tear blinded his ee. 

“ O wha is this has done this deed. 

And tauld the King o’ me, 

To send us out, at this time of the year, 

To sail upon the sea ?' 

“ Be it wind, be it weot, be it bail, be it sleet. 
Our ship must sail the faem ; 

The King’s daughter of Noroway, 

’Tis we must fetch her hame .” — ^ 

^ By n Scottlali Act of Parliameiit, it was onacled, that no ship 
should bo fioighled out of tho kingdom, with any staple goods, l)i‘- 
twixt tha feast of St Simon’s day and Jude and Caiidloniaa — 
Jaynes III, Parliament 2(i, chap. 15. Sneh was tim terror en- 
tertained for navigating tho North Seas in winter. 

2 [In Mr Buchan's copy wo have-*— 

** But I tiifum aail the hcas the morn, 

And likewise '»ae ■maun youj 
To Norroway wi' our King’s daughter. — . 

A chobGn Queen she’s now.” 

According to this edition, then. Sir PalTick’s ovi'and -was, not tc 
bring the Maiden of Norway to Scotland, but to convey her mo- 
ther, the daughter of Alexander III,, to Norway.] 
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They hoysecl their sails on Moneiida}' morn, 
Wi’ a’ the speed they may ; 

They hae landed in Norway, 

Upon a Wodensday. 

They hadna been a week, a week. 

In Noroway, but tvvae, 

Wlien that the lords o’ Noroway 
Began aloud to say, — * 

“Ye Scottishmen spend a’ our King’s goud, 
And a’ our Queenis fee.” — 

“ Ye lie, ye lie, yo liars loud ! 

Frr* loud I hear ye lie ; 

“For I brought as much white monie, 

As gane'' my men and me, 

And I brought a half-foti^ of gude red g’oud, 
Out o’er the sea wi’ me. 

“ Make ready, make ready, my merrymon a’ ! 

Our gudo ship sails the morn.” — 

“ Now, ever alake, my master dear, 

I fear a deadly storm ! 

^ [They Ladna stayed into that place 
A month hut and a day. 

Till he caused the jiip ia mugs gae roun^ 

And wnc m cans gac gay,— B ucha>j.] 

* Suffice. — ^ Malf-fou — ^the eighth part of a peck. 
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“ I saw tile new moon, late yestreen, 

Wi’ tlie anld moon in her arm ; 

And, if we gang to sea, master, 

I fear we’U come to harm.” '■ 

They hadna sail’d a league, a league, 

A league but barely three, 

When the lift grew dark, and the wind blew lond, 
And g'urly grew the sea. 

The ankers brak, and the topmasts lap,“ 

It was sio a deadly storm ; 

And the waves cam o’er the broken ship. 

Till a’ her sides were torn. 

“ 0 where will I get a gn.de sailor, 

To take my helm, in hand, 

Till I get up to the tall top-mast. 

To see if I can spy land?” — 

“ 0 here am I, a sailor gude, 

To talce the helm in. hand. 

Till you go up to the tall top-mast ; 

But I fear you’E ne’er spy loud.” — 

‘ [“ The hard, he sure, was weatheiwise, who framed 
The Grand Old Ballad of Sir Patilcls Spens.” 

CoiEMnaE's Sihi/Uine Zeaofls.] 
’ Zap — Sprang. 
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He hadna g'ane a stopj a step, 

A step but barely ane> 

When a bout dew out of om* goodly ship/ 

And the salt sea it came in/ 

Gae, fetch a web o’ the silken claith. 

Another o’ the twme> 

And wap them into our ship’s side. 

And let nae the sea come in .” — ^ 

They fetch’d a weh o’ the silken claith/ 

Another o’ the twine, 

And they wapp’d tlrem round that gude ship’s side, 
But still the sea cam in- 

^ I believe a modern seaman would say, a plank had started ; 
rvliick must have been a frequent uicidcnt during' tbo infancy of 
bWp-huildiug. Ml Friday, however, thinks it rather means that 
a bolt gave way. 

* [*‘ Ho hadua gauo to his tapmast, 

A stop but barely thico. 

Ere thro’ and thio’ llie bonny ship s side. 

He saw the green haw.'Sea.” — BucirAN.] 

® Tlie remedy applied seems to bo that mentioned in Coo?is 
Voyaffes, when, upon same occasion, to stop a leaJc, which C(juld 
not bo got at in tho inside, n quilted sail was biought under the 
vessel, which, being drawn into tho leak by tho suction, prevented 
the entry of moio water. Chaucer says, 

There n’ls na new gniso Uiat it na’as old," 

^[Thc vulgarization of this passage in Buchans copy, ia amu- 
sing 

” There are five-and-fifty feather heda 
Well packet in ao room. 

And ye'll get as mucklo gude canvOas 
Ab wrap ttte ship o,* roun," &c,d 
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O laith, laitlij wore our gude Scots lords 
To weot tlioir cork-heel’d shoon I 

But lang or a’ the play was play’d. 

They wat their hats ahoon. 

And moiiy was the feather bed, 

That flatter’d' on the faeni ; 

And mony was the gude lord’s son, 

That never mair cam hame. 

The ladyes wrung their fingers white, 
The maidens tore their hair, 

A’ for the salce of their true loves ; 

For tliom they’ll see nae mair. 

O lang, lang, may the ladyes sit, 

Wi’ their fans into their hand, 

Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the striind ! 

And lang, lang, may the maidens sit, 
With their goud kaiins in their hair, 

A’ waiting for their ain dear loves ! 

For them they’ll see nae mair. 

0 forty miles off Alierdeen, 

’Tis fifty fathoms deep. 


’ Ffa(fcretf-.-FlutteTMl, or rafliot floateci, on tlis foam. 
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And tliei'o lies g-ude Sir Patrick Spans, 

Wi’ the Scots lords at his feei.^ 

’ This concluding verso differs in tbo throe ooihes of the ballads 
■which X have collated. The printed edition bears, 

“ Half ower, half oiver, to Aberdourj” 

And one of tlie HISS, reads, 

At the back of anld St Jolvnatotitie DykG*^.” 

But, in a voyage from Norway, a slupwreck on tlie nortli coa*t 
seems as probable as eitlier in the Fiith of Poith or Tayj and the 
baJlad states the disaster to have taken place out of sight of land. 
[Buchans version has,. 

It’s even ower frae Aberdour/’ 

Aberdour is a small seapoit, about six miles from ** Dunferm* 
ling Town.” — En.] 
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AULD MAITLAND. 

NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. [1802,] 


This ballad, notwithstanding its present appearance, 
has a claim to very high antiq^uity. It has been pre- 
served by tradition ; and is, perhaps, the most authen- 
tic instance of a long and very old poem, exclusively 
thus preserved. It is only known to a few old people 
upon the sequestered banks of the Ettiick ; and is pub- 
lished, as written down from the recitation of the mo- 
ther of Mr James Hogg,* who sings, or rather chants 
it, with great animation. Sh? learned the ballad from 
a blind man, who died at the advanced age of ninety, 
and is said to have been possessed of much traditionary 
knowledge. Although the language of this poem is 
much modernized, yet many words, which the reciters 
have retained without understanding them, still pre- 
serve traces of its antiquity. Such arc the words 
springals (corruptedly pronounced springwalls), sow- 

^ Tills old woni,aii is still alive, and atpr^j^twifidos at Craig of 
Douglas, in SBlkiitsliire. 1805. — TheJn|®ifji4(t£''tlie “ Ettuclt. 
Shepherd ” is noiy deceased. 1820, 
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ies, portcullise, and many other appropriate terms of 
war and chiyalry, which could never have been intro- 
duced by a modern hallafl-maker. The incidents are 
strhdng and well managed ; and they tee in strict con- 
formity w’ith the manners of the age in which they are 
placed. The editor has, therefore, been induced to 
illustrate them, at considei^hlc length, by parallel pass- 
ages from Froissart, and other historians of the period 
to which the events refer. 

The date of the ballad cannot he ascertained with 
any degree of accuracy. Sir Richard Maitland, the hero 
of the poem, seems to have been in possession of his 
estate about 1250 ; so that, as he survived the com- 
mencement of the wars hetivixt England and Scotland, 
in 1296, his prowess against the English, in defence of 
his castle of Lauder or Thirlostane, must have been 
exerted during- his extreme old age. He seems to have 
been distinguished for devotion as well as valour ; for 
A.D. 1249, Dominns Ricardns de Mautlant gave to 
the Abbey of Dryhurgh, “ Terras svas de Haiihent- 
side, in teriitorio suo de Thirlcstcme, pro salute aninm 
sues, et sponscB sues, aniecessorum siwrimi et successo- 
mm suorum, in perpetmmi.”^ He also gave to the 


’ Thore evwts also an imlentme, or bontl, ontoiecl into by Pat- 
ridt, Abbot of Kdsau, aatl bjs convont, referribg to air engagoment 
batrYtxt them anti Sir Richard Maitland, and Sir AYilUam, bis eld- 
est son, concorning the lands of HeddeimclEo and tiro pasturages 
of Tbirlestane and Blyflia. This Patrict was Abbot of Kelso be- 
twixt 1S58 and 1260 , 
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sama convent, “ Omnes terras, quas Walierus de Oil- 
ing tcnuitmfeodo sitode Thirlestametpasturamcom- 
muni de TMrlcslane, ad quadraginta oves, sexaginta 
vaccas, et ad viginti eqvos ." — Cartulary of Dryburg'li 
Abbey, in tbe Advocates’ Library. 

From tbe following- ballad, and from tbe family tra- 
ditions referred to in the Maitland MSS., Auld Mait- 
land appears to have had t(irea sons ; but we learn, 
from the latter authority, that only one survived him, 
■>vho was thence surnamed Burd alane, which signifies 
either unequalled, or soUtwg. A Consolation, ad- 
dressed to Sir Richard Maitland of Lethiiigton, a poet 
and scholar who flourished about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and who gives name to the Maitland 
MSS., draws the following parallel betwixt his domes- 
tic misfortunes and those of the first Sir Richard, his 
great ancestor : — 

‘ ‘ Sic (lostaiue and dorfo dovoring dold 
Oft hiB own lions in lioymd pnl of mild j 
Bofc your forheiris, iVovard forlounoa staid 
And liittor Wash's ay bnii with liroKtit, biudd ; 

Luit wauwalrdis woik mid wnltov as rtioy wald, 

Thair liardio hairtis, hawtio niul hcroilc, 

For fortounes fcid or force wald iiuvor fauld, 

But stormis withstand with stoiuak. stout and stoik* 

** Renowned lUchcrt of youc race record, 

Quhai prais and prowis cmiaot he exproat ; 

Mair lustie lynyage nevir liaid one lord. 

For he hegat the haulde&t bairnis and best, 

IMaiat manful men, and madinis most modest, 

That ever wes syn Pyramus son of Tioy, 
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But iiiteouslia thai pohlos peilos »i post 
Beieft liini ail Bot Buiril-dilane, ,i boy. 

“ HimscUo was aiget, bis bous bang bo a bar, 

BniU atid dishes ajm.ust to deid bim ibaU'o ; 

Yet Buvd-tdlaue, bis only aoii and air, 

As ivrotcbod, vyiss, and valient, as tbe 
His bous upbail’d, qululk yo with honor liaivo. 

So natuie tbat tbe lylt invyand name, 

In kirvdlie cair dois kmdly courage ci'aif,* 

To follow biitt in fortouno and m fame. 

Ricbeid ba was, Ricbcrd yc are also, 

And Muidand als, and magDatuinc nr yc ; 

In als great age, als wrappik are in wo, 

Sewin sons^ ye baid might contravaill bis tbric, 

Bot Buid-atlane yc baive bebind as be : 

Tbe lord his linage so inlarge in lyne, 

And inony bundielkb uepotis grie and grlo® 

Sen Kichojt wes as bimdrotb yeitis me byno.” 

An Con&olator JSallad, to tha Rlchi Ilomratiill 
Sir Rickert Maitland of XiGthingtoHne*--^ 
Maitland MSS* in JLih'ary of Rdinhuryh 
XImoeri>ity, 

Sir William Mautlant, or Maitlamlj tlie eldest and 

^ i. e. Similar family distre'^s domands the Hamo family coimigo. 
® Sewin sons — -Tbis nmst incbula soiw-in-biw j for tlio bisL Sir 
Richard, like Ins prcdecessm, bad only tbvecaonH, immrly, I. WiU 
Ham, the famous secictaiy of Quoon. Mary; II, Sir lolm, who 
done suivivod bim, and is i\iQ Snrd^allam of tbe Consolation; 
III, Tbomas, a youLb of great hopes, who died in Italy. But bo 
bad four daugbtois maiiieil to gentlemen of foitune,— P inkeh- 
•eok’s Xiist of Scottish Poets, p. 114. 

® Gi'ie and grie-*^la regular (lescen,t ; fi’oin gre^ French* 
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sole siimving son of Sir Bicliard, ratified and oonfirnipil, 
to tlie monies of Drj'biirgh, “ Omnes terras (juas J)o~ 
minus Rkardus da Mautlant lioter stms fecit dictis 
monaohis in territorio suo de Thirlestane,” Sir Wil- 
liam is supposed to have died about 1315 . — Craw- 
poBd’s Peerage. 

Such were the heroes of the ballad. The castle of 
Thirlestane is situated upon the Leader, near the town 
of Lauder. Whether the present building-, which was 
erected by Chancellor Maitland, and improved by the 
Duke of Lauderdale, occupies the site of the ancient 
castle, I do not know ; but it still merits the epithet 
of a ” durhsome home, ” I find no notice of the siege 
in history ; l)ut there is nothing improbable in suppo- 
sing, that the castle, during the stormy period of the 
Ballol wars, may have held out against the English. 
The creation of a nephew of Edward I., for the plea- 
sure of slaying him by the hand of young Maitland, is 
a poetical license and may induce us to place the 
date of the composition aborrt the roign of David II., 
or of his successor, when tho real exploits of Maitland, 
and his sons, wore in some degree obscured, as well as 
magnified, by the Lapse of time. Tho inveterate hatred 
against the English, founded upon the usurpation of 
Eldward I., glows in every line of the baUad. 

^ Such liberties with the genealogy of monarelis were common to 
lomancets. Henry the Jlinstiol makes Wallace slay more than 
ono of King Edward's nephews ; and Johnio Armstrong claims the 
merit pf slaying a sister’s son of Henry Vltl. 
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Anlil Maitland is jilaced, l>y Gawiiln Douglas, Bibhop 
of Duiilccld, among- Ihe populai- licvocb of romance, in 
hlb allegorical Palice of Honour. 

“ I saw Unf Coil;yr}xr iMtlilua tlivawin brow, 

Ciabit Julin tlxe Reif, and mild Cowldlbeisa Sow ; 

And liuw tliiJ Avian cam out of Ailesaj', 

And Piers Plowman, tliat meid his workmen few : 

Giet Gowmaemmne, and Fin Mac Cowl, and how 
They snld he goddis in Ireland, as they say. 

Thair saw I Maitland upon anld helrd gra^, 

Robin Hude, and Gilbeit with the quhito Imud, 

How Hay of Nauebton flow in Madln land.'*^ 

Ill tills curious Yev&e, tlie most noted romancesj or po- 
pultir histories of the poet’s day, seem to be noticed. 


' It is impossible to piws over this curious lint of Scottish romances 
without a iiotej to do any justice to the subject would uHiuiro an 
Coilycar is said to Imce boon piinted by Rukpvcviclc, 
ill 157ii ; and of late locovcred, has been vopiintcd by hli David 
Laing of Edinburgh. Though il is now known only in its Scotch 

dress, this piece appeals to liuvo been oiigiually French 

John the lieifi ns well aa the foimer porsinuigo, is niontioned by 
Dunbar, in one of his poems, whoie lio btylea mean persons, 
"Kync of Tlnuf Colyard, and Joliao the Roif,** 

They seem to have boon, botli robbcis ; Lovdirailes conjectured lohn 
the Ueif to bo the same with Johnnie Aunstrongj but, surely, not 
with his usual accuracy; for the Palice of tlonoitv 'was printed 
tvveuty-oight years before Johnnie’s execution. John the Reif is 
mentioned by Lindeaay, in his tragedy of Cardinal Beaton : 

— '* disagyaifcj like John the Ruif, he gled.” 

Cowldlheis Sow is a strango legend in the Bannatyno hISS. — 
See Complayntof ScotJandf p. 131. . . . , Jffowthewrpn 
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Tlie preceding' stanza describes tbe sports of tbe field : 
and tbat wHcb. follows refers to the tricks oljugaih io; 
so that the three Yevses comprehend the whole pastiiuos 
of the middle ages, which arc aptly represented as the 
furniture of Dame Venus’s chamher. The Ycrse, re- 
ferring to Maitland, is obviously corrupted ; the true 
reading was probably, “ with Mi auld beird gray.” In- 
deed, the whole verse is fiiU of errors and corruptions ; 
which is the greater pity, as it conveys information to 
be found nowhere else. 

The descendant of Auld Maitland, Sir Richard of 


ofAiUay The won, I Icnow not why, is often celohratod in 

Scottish song. Tho tostamont ol the \v>on js still Sung hy the 
clnldien, hoginning, 

“ Tlve wren sU« lies in care’s nest, 

"VVi' moiWo dole and pync.” 

This may be u modification. oC tKo ballad in the text* * , * ^ Pie^s 
Phioman is well hnown. Undei llic uncouth names of Gow Mac 
Mom, and of Fyn Mac Cowl, thoadmheis of OssiaiiaTe to lecogmso 
Gaul, thd sou of Moini, and Fmgal lumsclf j /tcu, (luanimn nw- 
tafiis db ilh / . . * . Tp iHustiatc the familiai ohaiactei of Jtohin 
Mood) would be an insult to my readers. But they may be loss 
acquainted with Gill^t witK the, White Hand, ouo of lua biavo 
followers. He is mentioned in the oldest legend of that oullaw ; 
BitsOTti’s Pobin Hood, p. 52 : 

“ Tliryos Kobin shot almut^ 

Aud alway lie sliat tUa waufl. 

And so dyde good G^lbcrls 
With the Whxifi Hand*’' 

jSaj; if Moxhton I take to be the knight, meutiotied by Wyn- 
towuj whose feats of wax *uid travol may Imva beGOtno the Ribject 
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Letliinglou, seems to have been frequently compli- 
mented on the popular lenoivn of his great ancestor. 
We have already seen one instance ; and in an elegant 
copy of verses in the Maitland MSS., in praise of Sij" 
Richard’s seat of Lcthington, which he had built, or 
greatly improved, this obvious topic of flattery does 
not escape the poet. From the terms of his panegyric 
we learn, that the exploits of auld Sir Richard with 
the gray heard, and of his three sons, were “ sung in 
many a far countrie, albeit in rural rhyme ; ” from which 
we may infer, that ihey were narrated rather in the 
shape of a popular ballad, than in a romanoe of price. 
If this be the case, the song now published may hare 
undergone little variation since the date of the Mait- 
land MSS. j for, divesting the poem, in praise of Lctb- 
ington, of its antique spelling, it would run as smooth- 
ly, and appear as modern, as any verso in the following 

of a romance or IJaUad. He fouglit m Hnnilois, rinibr AlOMiiilcii, 
Earl of Mai, in 1408, and ig tlnia dcscidied : — . 

*‘’LoTdoftUoNachtano, StUiro Willlcinj^ 

Ane liivnGflfcknydil, aud of /jud fiimo, 

A travjilit Icuycht Iftnff before tban.’* 

A,nd agjiin, Tjofoio im eiig'igomcnt, 

" The Lord ol NarUttiiie, Sebiro Wilhara, 

The Hny, ahnjtbt than of gud faitic, 

Mnd Schire Gilbert, tlic Hay, knjclit.** 

Crony/cil, B. IX. a 27. 

I appreliend wo slioidd loail, How Hay of NacTitou slm in 
MafUu Laud.” Peihaps Mudiais a conuption for JMayUu Land, 
or Milan. 
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ballad. The lines alluded to ave addressed to the castle 
of Lethington : — 

‘ * AtuI liajjpie art ttou t*ic a placOj 
That few tliy maik’ are stne I 
But yit mail liappio fai tli.it lace 
To qulionie tlion dois peitenc. 

Qulia dois not knaw tlio Jlailland Wuiil, 

The best m all tliib land ? 

In qiibiUv biimtyme tlie liououi stiud 
And noislup of Scotland. 

** Of auld Sii Riditiul, of that niinic, 

"Wo Udve bard feing and say , 

Of his tnumpbant nobill fame, 

And of his nuld )i<md giay, 

And ot Ins -nobill sonms three, 

Quhilk that t} nio had no maik ; 
duhUk motel Scotland ienQum.t bo> 

And oil England to ^uoilv. 

Quhais luifing pi.iysis, mado trowlio, 

Efter that siinplo tyme, 

At sung in monie far countrio, 

Albeit in rnred \hyuve. 

And, gif I dttr the tiouth dcd.u'r. 

And nano me floitsoliout* c.ill, 

I can to him find na cmnpair, 

And till his batnib all. 

It is a curious circumstance, that this intere.sting' tale, 
■SO often referred to by ancient authors, should ho now 
reooYered in so perfect a state ; and many readers may 
he pleased to see the following sensible observations, 
made by a person born inEttriok Forest, in the humble 
situation of a shepherd : — “ I am surprised to hear that 
^ Efiual. — " Flatteier. 
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tlua aong is suspected by some to bo a modem forgeiy ; 
the coiytiavy will bo best pioved, by most of the old 
people, hereabouts, h<umig ii great part of it by heait. 
Many, indeed, are not aware of the maunors of this 
country : till this present age, the poor illiterate people, 
in these glens, knew of no other entertainment, in the 
long winter nights, than repeating', and listening to, the 
feats of their ancestors, recorded in songs, which I he- 
lieve to be handed down, from father to son, for many 
generations, although, no doubt, had a copy been taken, 
at the end of every fifty years, theie must have been 
some diffeience, occasioned by the gradual change of 
language. I believe it is thus that many very ancient 
songs have been gradually modernized, to the common 
car ; while, to the connoisseur, they present marks of 
their genuine nnliqnity .” — Letter to the Editor, from 
Mr James Hogg. [June 30, 1801.] To the observa- 
tions of my ingonions correspondenl Ibavc nolhing to 
add, but lhat, in this, and a Ihousand othor instances, 
they accurately coincide with my personal knowledge. 
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AULD MAITLAND. 


Thebe lived a king in southern land, 

King Edward liight his name ; 

Umvordily he wore the crown, 

Till £fty years were gane. 

He had a sister’s son o’s ain. 

Was large of blood and hanc ; 

And afterward, when he came up. 

Young Edward hight his name.^ 

One day he came before the king, 

And kneel’d low on his knee — ■ 

“ A boon, a boon, my good uncle, 

I crave to ask of thee I 

“ At our lang wars, in fair Scotland, 

I fain hae wish’d to he ; 

' 'WeiG it possMo to find an authoiity for o.iDing tins poisonage 
JSdmundi we stonlcl bo a step ne,u ei tustory ; for a brotlier, tliougli 
not a nepliew of Edward L, so named, died in GosOOrvy, cluiing an 
unsuccessful campaiga ag.unsfc the Freudi. — .ICNiaiiroy, Lib. HI* 
cap, 8, 
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If fifteen Inindred -vvaleil* wiglit men 
You’ll grant to rule wi' me.” — 

“ Thou sail hae tliae, lliou sail hae mae ; 

I say it sickerlie ; 

And I myscllj an auld gray man, 

Array’d your liost sail see.”— 

King Edward rade, King Edward ran — 

I wish him dool and pynel^ 

Till lie had fifteen huodied men 
Assembled on the Tyne. 

And thrice as many at Berwicke’ 

Wore all for battle bound, 

[ Who, marching forth with false Dunlar, 
A ready welcome foundf^ 

They lighted on the banlcs of Tweed, 

And blew their coals sae hot, 


' Waled — Chosen. 

® Tlius Spensei, in Moiher HAmSs iah — 

Thus IS the apo become a shepherd swain. 

And the false fox Ins dog-, God give them pain J 
® Norflj-Berwiclcj accoidmg to some locilers. 

These two'liues have been inserted by JMi Hogg, to completo 
tlievGTse. Dimbai, the fortress ofPatiickj Eail of Jilnrcli, Wria too 
often opened to the Enghbb, by tho troacbeiy of that Baron, during 
tlie reign of Edwaid L 
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And fired the Merso and Teviotdalo, 

All in an evening late. 

As they fared np o’er Lammermove, 

They burn’d baith up and down, 

Until they came to a davksonae house, 

Some call it Leader-Town. 

“ Wha hands this house ?” young Edward cry’d, 
» Or wha gies’t ower to me ?” — 

A gray-hair’d knight set up his head, 

And crackit richt crousely : 

« Of Scotland’s king I baud my house ; 

He pays me meat and fee ; 

And I will keep my guid anld house, 

While ray house will keep me.”^ — 

They laid their sowica to the wall,^ 

Wi’ mony a heavy peal j 

But he threw ower to them ageii ' 

Baith pitch aud tar harrcl. 

With gpringalds, stanes, and gads of aim, 
Amaug them fast he threw ; 

Till many of the Englishmen 
About the wall he slew. 


' Sea Note A, at the and ot the Ballad. 
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Full fifleou clays tlial braid host lay, 
Sieging Auld Maitland keen ; 

Syne they hae left him, hail and foil', 
Within his strength of staue. 

Then fifteen barks, all gaily good, 

Met them upon a day. 

Which they did lade with as mnch spoil 
As they could bear away. 

“ England’s our ain by heritage ; 

And what can ns withstand. 

Now we hae conquer’d fair Scotland, 

With buckler, bow, and brand ?” — 

Then they arc on to the land o’ France, 
Where auld King Edward lay, 

Burniug' baith castle, tower, and town, 

That he mot in his way. 

Until he came unto that town. 

Which some call Billop-Gracc 

There were Auld Maitland's sons, a’ threo, 
Learning at school, alas ! 


^ If tills be a Flemisb oi Scottish conujition for Villo de Grace, 
in Kormandj^, that town was nevei besieged by Edward I., whose 
wars in Fiance weie confined Iq the piovitice of Gascony. The 
lapid change of scene, from Scotland to Franco, excites a suspicion, 
that some verses may have been lost in thw 
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The eldest to the youngest said, 

“ 0 see ye what I see ? 

Gui a’ he tvow yon standaid says,' 

Weh'Q fathci'lebs a’ three. 

“ For Soothind’a conguei’d up and down ; 

Landmen we’ll never he : 

Now, wiU you go, my brethren two, 

And try some jeopardy?” — “ 

Then they hae saddled twa black horse, 
Twa black horse and a gray ; 

And they are on to King Edward’s host, 
Before the dawn of day. 


tho EagUsli tasti towovor, may iBmincl us of a passage in Wyu. 
tovrti, irhea, aCtei meatiouing that tUo Bail of SaWmty laisod the 
siege of Doabat, to join. King Edward in Einace, be ohsoives, 

Xt was to Scotlaud ft {^ud chance/ 

That thiii made thaim to wenay )n Pratico, 

For had thai lialyly tliaim tane 
Fof to werray lu Scotland ainnej 
Efter the gret miacheffls two, 

Duplyn and Hallydowne war tha, 

Thai Buld have Bhnithit it too grotly. 

IJot fourtowne, thoucht scho fald fekillyj 
"Will noucht at imU myscheffis^fall j 
Thwofore scho set tharo hartis all, 

To weixay Ftaunee ildiit to toe. 

That Scottis hve m giettax 16» 

CrohyS-ii, VlIT ccip. 34. 

^ Edward Lad quartered tLe anna of Scotland witL, Lia o^, 

® See Koto at tLe end of tbia Ballad. 
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When they arrived heforc the host, 

They hover’d on the lay — 

“ Wilt thou lend me oui king’s standard, 

To bear a little way ?” — 

“ Where wastthoii hred ? where wast thou horn ? 

Where, or in what conntrie ?” — 

“ In north of England I was horn 
(It needed him to lie.)' 

A knight me gal, a lady bore, 

I am a squire of high renowne ; 

I well may hoar’t to any king, 

That ever yet wore crowne.” — 

“ He ne’er came of an Englishman, 

Had sic an ee or hree 
But thou art the likest Auld Maitland, 

That ever I did see. 

“ But bic a gloom on ae hrowhead, 

Grant I ne’er see again ! 

Eor inony of our men ho slew, 

And mony put to pain.” — 

When Maitland heard his father’s name, 

An angry man was ho ! 

' See Note C., at [i. 338, post . — * See Note D., at p. 330, pojf, 
... 
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Then, lifting up a gilt dagger, 

Hmig low down by bis knee, 

He stabb’d. fcbe knigbl tlic standard bore, 

He stabb’d bim cruellie ; 

Then caught the standard by the neiik, 

And fast away rode he. 

“ Now, is’t na time, brothers,” he cried, 

“ Now, is’t na time to dee ?” — ■ 

“ Ay, by ray sooth !” they baith replied, 

“ We’ll bear you company.”—' 

Tha youngest turn’d him in a path, 

And drew a Irarnish’d hrMid,^ 

And. fifteen of the foremost slew, 

Till hack the laye® did stand. 

He spurr’d the gray into the path, 

Till baith his sides they bled — < 

“ Gray ! thou maun carry mo awaj'', 

Or my life lies in Wad ® 

’ Tims, Sir ’Waltor Mauny, retreating into tbo foiUcBS of Ha- 
nyboute, after a successW sally, was pursued by tbo besicgeis, 
wbo “ ranna after tbem lyka wadtloBicn; flian, SIi Gunltior saiilo, 
Let me never bo beloved wytb my lady, ■wy&out I have a oouise 
wyth one of these followers ' ” and turnujj;, with Ins lance in tha 
rest, be oveitbiew several of bis pursuers, before be condoaoended 
to oontinTO bis retreat — ^Pnorss^nt. 

* The rest. — ? In pledge. 
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The captain lookit ower tho wa’, 

About the breaJi o’ day ; 

There he beheld the throe Scots lads, 

Pursued along the \ray. 

“ Pull up porlcullize ! down draw-brigg I 
My nephews are at hand ; 

And they sail lodge wi’ me to-night, 

In spite of all England.” — 

Whene’er they came within the yale, 

They tlirnst their hoise them frae,^ 

And took three lang spears in their hands. 
Saying, “ Here sail come nae mac !” 

And they shot out, and they shot in. 

Till it was fairly day ; 

When mony of the Englishmen 
About the draw-hrigg lay. 

Then they hae yoked carts and wains, 

To ca’ their dead away, 

And shot auld d^'kes ahunc tho lave, 

In gutters where they lay. 

^ “ Tlie Lord of Ilangcst (pnrs.uod by tlie Englwh) omno so to 
tho bail) IS (of Vancloiino) that wore opon, as his bappe -was, .mil 
so oahod in thei.it, and than toke hia speaie, and turned him to 
defence, light vaKantly.” — JiioissAiiT, vol, i. chan set 
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The Icing, nt his pavilion door, 

Was heard aloud to say, 

“ Last night, three o’ the lads o’ France 
My standard stole awaj'. 

“ Wi’ a fause tale, disguised, they came, 
And wi’ a fauser trayne ; 

And to regain my gaye standard, 

These men were a’ down slayne.” — 

“ It ill bahts,” the youngest said, 

“ A crowned king to lie ; 

But, or that I taste meat and drinlr, ^ 
Reproved sail he be.” — 

He went before King Edward straight, 

And kiied’d low on liis knee •, 

“ I wad hae leave, my lord,” ho said, 

“ To apeak a word wi’ thee.”^ — 

The king he turn’d him round about, 

And wistna what to say — 

Quo’ he, “ Man, thou's hae leave to speak, 
Though thou should apeak a’ day.” — 

Ye said, that three young lads o’ France 
Your standard stole away, 

Wi’ a fanse tale, and fauser trayne, 

And mony men did slay ; — 
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“ But iVB arc naiiB tliclails o’ France, 

Nor e’er protend to be ; 

Wc are tbrcc latB o’ fair Scotland, 

Anld Maitland’s sons are ive ; 

“ Nor is tbere men, in a’ your host, 

Daur fight us three to three.” — 

“ Now, by my sooth,” yoniig- Edward said, 

“ Wcel fitted ye sail be ! 

“ Piercy sail with the oldest fight, 

And Etherfc Lunn wi’ thee; 

William of Lancaster the third. 

And bring your fourth to me ! ” 

[“ Rememiev, Piercy, aft the Scot 
Has cower'd heneaih thy hand ; ^ j 

Eor every drap of Maitland blood, 

I’ll gie a rig of land.” — 

He claidicd Piercy owor the head, 

A deep wonhd and a sair. 

Till the best blood o’ his liodic 
Came rinning down his hair. 

“ Now, I’ve slayne ane ; slay ye the twa; 

And that’s gnde companye ; 


Moclein, [by Jamies Hogg,] to supply an imperfect stmrrn 
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And if tlie twa suld slay ye baith, 

Ye’se get na help fme me ” * 

But Ethert I junn, a baited bear, 

Had many battles seen ; 

Ho sot tbe youngest wonder sair, 

Tin tbe eldest be grew been — 

“ I am iiae Idng, nor nae sic thing- 
My word it shanna stand ! 

Por Ethcrt sail a buffet bide, 

Come be beneath my brand.” 

’ Accouling to tbo twa of clilvali-y, laws -ivliidi vfoi-o iJso for a 
long time otsoi'Vcd in duels, wliou two or moro persons wore en- 
gaged on eaoU aide, lio, -wlio first conquered Ins immediate antago- 
nist, was at liberty, if lie pleased, to come to tlie iwsislanoo of kis 
comjramoua. Tlio play of tlio Little Lrench Lavnjer turns en- 
tirely upan tins circuroatanoe ; and it may be remartod throughout 
the poems of Boiardo and Ariosto, particularly in the combat of 
throo Christian and three Pagan champions, in tho 42d canto of 
Orlando Furiaio. But doubtless a gallmit knight was often un- 
■wilhug, like young Maitland, to avail himself of this lulvaotago. 
.Something of this kind seems to have Imppencd in tlio celehratcd 
combat, fought in the pvcaetice of Jatnea II. at Stirling, in 14-49, 
between three prench, or PJeinish warriois, and three nohlo Scot- 
tblinicn, two of -whcin were of tho lionao of Douglas. Tho roadcr 
will find a literal translation, of OIlvoi- do la Warohe’s account of 
■fliis celebrated tourney, in Pibkehtok’s History, Tid. i. p. 428. 

“ Maitland’s apology for retracting hia proroiso to stand neutor, 
is as curious as Ins doing so is natural. The imforlunato John of 
Prauce was wont to say, that if truth and faith wore banished from 
ah the rest of the univerpe, -fhoy shoidd still reside la the breast 
and file mouth of longs. 
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He claiikit Ethert ower the head, 

A deep wound and a sair, 

Till tlie host hlood of his hodie 
Came rimiing ower his hair, 

“ Now I’ve slayne twa ; slaye ye the ane ; 

Isna that gude companye ? 

And tho’ the anc suld slaye ye haith, 

Ye’se get nae help o’ me.” 

The twa-some they hae sByne the ane j 
They maul’d him cruellies^ 

Then hung them over the draw-brigg, 

That all tho host might see. 

They rade their horse, they ran their horse, 

Then hover’d on the lee:® 

“ We he threo lads o’ fair Scotland, 

That fain would fighting see.” 

This boasting when young Edward heard. 

An angry man was he ! 

“ 111 tak yon lad. I’ll hind yon lad, 

And bring him. hound to thco - 

' This has a vulgar Eoimtl, hut ia actually a jihrase of vonianoc. 
Tuni fmppant et maillent Zear vaasaua’ Vun awr V autre, que 
Icurs heaumes, ei leurs ha/uberts, sont t&us cassez et rornjiuis ,- — ^Lo 
JIcuv (Ics Battailes. 

® Sec Note E., at page 341, pest. 
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“ Now God foi'liid,” Kiii^ Edwai'd said, 

“ That ever thou suld try ! 

Three worthy leaders we hae lost, 

And thou the fourth wad lie. 

“ If thou shouldst hang' on you draw-hrigg, 
Blythe wad I never be ! ” 

But, wi’ the poll-axe in his liaiid, 

Upon the brigg sprang he.^ 

The first stroke that young Edward gae, 
lie struclc wi’ might and mayn ; 

lie clovo the Maitland’s helmet stout, 

And bit right nigh the brayn. 

When Maitland saw his aiu blood fa’, 

An angry man was he U 

He let his weapon fvae him fa’, 

And at liis thi'oat did dee. 

And thrice about be did him swing, 

Till on the grand he light. 


’ StiG page 34,3, posi — Note T?* 

® ThBro is a ^laying, that a ScoUwlimau fjglita brst nffcov seeing 
Hs own blood. Ctimeiaiius bas contrived to lutcb tliis tbolisbpi-o- 
verb into a national coiuplimopt j for lie q^iiotcs ifc a,s an instance of 
tbe peisevering gallantry of lus countrymen. “ JSi w pugm pro^ 
prium e.ffiindi sangumem tiidissent^ non siatim prostraio aninio 
seri i7*afo potius in Aos^es v6l%t fuTBntcs omnibus vi- 
ribu^ incurrebant,^' 
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Whpve lio has haltlen young Edvvai'cl, 

Tho’ he was great in might. 

“ Now let him np,” King- Edward criud, 

“ And let him come to me ! 

And for tho deed that thou hast done, 

Thou shalt hae erldomes three ! ” — 

“ It’s ne’er be said in France, nor e’er 
In Scotland, when I’m hame, 

That Edward onco lay under me,^ 

And e’er gat up again ! ” 

' Some I'ooiters lopoat it thus : — i 

’• That jRnglishman Jay under inc,” 

whbli is in tlie tine spirit ot* Blind Iltmy, wlu) makes Wallace say, 

I better like ta sec the Soiitborou dip, 

Than g-old or land, tUnfctlicy can g-ie to jno.” 

Ill slayini^ Edwavcl, Maitltuwl acta pitilos'^ly, but i\ot nonUivvy to 
the Ians of aims, wluuli did not enjoin a kiiiglil to hlmw nioicy to 
Ids antagonist, until lie yielded him, mewe or 710 rcsciiv," Thin, 
the Seignour do Langucrant came hcforc tho walls of an Riigllsli 
garrison, in Gascony, and ilofied any of the dcfcndni's to run a 
course with a spoav ; his ehallcnge hoing accepted hy Bertrand 
Couraut, tin) governor of tho place, they couched their apears, liku 
good knights, and dashed on llicir hoisoa. Their spoaia wore 
broke to pieces, and Langueiant was ovorthroivn, and lost liis hel- 
met among the horses’ feet. Ilis attendants were coming up ; but 
Bertrand drew his dagger, and said, *' Su, yield yo my prisoner, 
rescue or no rescue; els ye arc Imt dead.” The dismounted 
champion spoke not a word; on ■which Bertrand, in fervent J re, 
dashed his dagger into Ida skull. Besidea, the battle was not al- 
waj’s finished by one warrior obtaining this advantage over tho 
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, He pierced kina tliiwig-li and tlirong'U the licavt, 
Ho maul’d Hm cvaellie ; 

Then hung him ower the draw-hrigg, 

Beside the other thi-ee. 

“ Now take Tree me that feather-bed, 

Make me a bed o’ strae ! 

I wish I hadna liYod this day. 

To male my heart sae wae. 

“ If I Arere ance at London Tower, 

Where I W'ns wont to be, 

I never mair auld gang- frae hame, 

Till borne on a biev-tvee.” 

ofbor. — In tlio battle of Nojavn, tbo fninoiis Sir John Chimdos was 
ovovthvown, and Mil down, by a gigantic Sjtanisli oavullor, named 
Martino I'evnandoi. ” Then. Sir John Clnmrtos,” says Froiasavt, 
‘ ‘ romombred of a ^0110 that bo bad in bis bosome, and drew it out, 
and struck flus Mattyno so in tbcbacla', and in Ibo sydos, tbutbo 
wounded biin to detbe, ns be Inyo upon bym,” Tbo dagger, wblcb 
the bnigbta employed, in tbeso close imd desperate struggles, was 
called tbo poniard of mercy. 
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APPENDIX, 


Note A. 

They laid their sowic$ to the ■wallf 

Wi' mony a heavy peal. 318, v. 6. 

In tliis and tliQ following verse, tlic nttaclc and defence of a fort- 
ies'?, dming tlie tliiitecntli and fourteenth centuries, ore described 
accurately and concisely. The sow was a military engine, rcsom- 
bliiig the llomau testudo. It wtis framed of wood, covered with 
liidea, and inounted on wheels, so that, being rolled foiward to the 
foot of the besieged wall, it served ns a shed, or covor, to defend 
the iniiiGiB, or thoso who wrought the balteihig-vam, fiom the 
stones and arrows of tho garrison. In the courHO of tho fnmuna 
defence, made by Blade Agnes, Countess of IMavoh, of her hus- 
band s Castle of Dunbar, bloutaguc, Eail of Salisbury, who coin- 
miiiided tho bosiegerh, caused one of theso engiucH to bo whoelod 
up to tho w'all. Tim Countess, who, with her daiuHoh, hopt- her 
station on the battlements, and affected to ■wipe oH' with liur haud- 
.koichief the dnat raised by tho htonos hurled from the English ma- 
chines, awaited the approach of this now ongino of assault, “ Be- 
ware, Montague, she exclaimed, wlulc tliu fragment of a rode was 
discbai'god fiom tho wall — “ Bowiuo, Montague! for fai’vow shall 
thy sowl”^ Their cover being dashed to pieces, the assailants, ydth. 

1 This sort of bravado seems to have been fashionable in those times : 
<*IItavccdrapettux, ct lours dmperons, ila tordioicnt los murs a Pen- 
droit, oil lea pierres venoieut frappor.”— Woftco des lUanuscrits do la BU 
bllotheque Naiionale. 
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gi'oatloss and rlifficulty> scvarablod back to Iboiv treuclios. “ By 
the regttvd of sucbe a lady,” would Bi'oiJssart liavo said, “ and by 
liRY ftomfoiting, a matL onglit to bo worth two men, at nooil.” Tlio 
wa?, colled by tl\c T'xcncl\> 2’ruic* — Sec A)iii«?s, vel. 

ii. p. S9 s Wyntowk a CronyUl^ book vui. ; WiLLiAat of 
Hb. iv. 

Tlio memory of the sow k proseivod ui Scotland by two tiifling 
circumstances. The name ^von to an oblong Ixay-stacic, is a hay- 
sow .• and this may give ns a gO(nl idea of the form of the machine- 
CMltlren also play at a game with chouy-stones, placing a small 
heap on the ground, which they term a sowie, endeavouring to hit 
it, by throwing single cherry-slonos, ns the sow was foimoily bat- 
tered from the walh of tho besieged foj tress. My cnmj?anious at 
the High School, of Edinburgh, will vomrmbev what was mmint by 
h.Q.Tvyin(} a smoie. It is strange to find traco-? of niilitaiy imtuputics 
in thb otfcupatlon of the lumbiindinan and the spoits of eliildreii. 

The pitch and tav-bavicls of Maillniul wme intended to consume 
the formidable machines of the English. Thus, at a fabulous siogo 
of Yoik, by Sir William Wallace, tho saino mode of defence is 
adopted : 

«■ Xho EngUalunen, that orncl wove and kene, 

Koeped their town, and fondod there full fast j 
Poggots of fire among tlio host tboy cns>l, 

Upjjij'e/i rt'inf far on foil soviU they leufcj 
Many -svere hurt ore they from the walls went ; 

Stones on Sprhigalds they did cost oid sojast. 

And goads of iron made manyffrone 

HiiNav 0ie'i>li^^UT:i!3 History of IVaUaGe—Ti. 8, e.vl. 

A nioi'O {Luthentic illustmtloa may bo derived from Barbour’s 
Account of tho Siege of Berwick, by Edwfird IT., in 1319, nluni 
a sow was llrouglit on to the attack by the English, and burned by 
the coinbustiblea hurled down upon it, through tho devioo of John 
Ciabb, a FJomish engineer, in the Scotthh sendee. 

And thai, that at the sogc lay, 

Or it was paisyt the fyfl day, 

Had made thaim syndry appnrall, 

To gang eftaony^ till assail!. 
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Off gret posts ft that niii)d, 

Tliftt still vvm't lieUdynp aboytio it haiil j 
With rirmyti inou inuiv tliarin. 

And instruments fur to niyne. 

Sinrlry senfffllds that iiiftid witlmll, 

TJj/jC ivar irelo hoyar than the u'uH* 

And ordaiiyb als tlml, be the sc* 

The town suld weill aaftlUyt bC4 

** TJifii within, that saw thainl swft, 

Siva grot apparaill aehap to ma, 

Throw Cruhy’s cuusuill, that wes elcy, 

A orane thai Ivaiff port dress up hey, 
RyniniTiilon quheUla, thuttlmi wcUtbryng 
It quhar that node war off helping-# 

And pyk, aud ter, uls haJff thai tunc ; 

And lynt, and herds, and brymstano; 

And dry treyis that weJo wnld briii. 

And melly t ay thir other in : 

And grctfngalds thalroff thai jnaida 
Gyi'dit with irno hands bruid. 

The fagulda woill myclitmcsuryt he, 

Till a grot towvys quantltc. 

The fagalda bvyning in a ball, 

Witli thnlr cron thoucht till awnil i 
And gifftlie sow come to the wul). 

To hit it bry nshd on her faH j 
And with stark chenycis hald it thar, 
i^iihlll all war brynt up thut Ihar war 


Upon sic maner gun thai fyclit, 
Quliill it Wes iier non off the day, 
That thai without, on gret urjiy, 
Pryssyt thair.som towart the wall; 
Aiul tliai within sons gert call 
The Giigynour, that takyn was. 

And great ineiiance till him inuis. 
And swour that he snld dey, hot he 
Prowyt oil the sow sic suLgUd 
Tliafche to Inischyt ilk dele. 

And he, that hath persawyt ivele 
That the dedo avgs wclcner hyin tlH, 
Bot giff he mycht fiildl thalr win. 
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TliovicUt that lie at hys myclit wald do. 

Rendyt in giet liy then wea acUo, 

That till the sow wes ewyu set 
In liy lio gei t draw the clelcet j 
And smertly bwapp'jt owt a btano, 

^ Ewyn our the sow the ataiic is gane, 

And behind it a litill way 

It fell : and then they cry t, ' Hey !’ 

TJiafc war in hyr, ‘furMi to tlie wall, 

* Eor dredlos it is ouia all I * 

The gynotir then delenerly 
Geitbciid thegyn in full grethy j 
And the slancsiocrtly swappyt out 
It flaw out quethyr, and with .i lout. 

And fell ryeht ewyn befor tlie sow. 

Thair liarta than hegouth to grow. 

Bot yliet than, with than* myclits all 
Thai pressyt the sow townitthc wall j 
Aud lias hyr set tharUi gontUly. 

The gynour than gert bond in hy 
TJjo gyne, itnd u'appyi owt tiwatanOi 
That ewyn towart the lyft is gano. 

And with grot wychl syne diisehyt iloiin, 

Bycht be lha wall in aiaiiduuuj 
And hyt tho sow in siemaner. 

That it that wes the tnaisl sowar, 

And fitarlcjist for toslynt ii stni'lc. 

In sunrlro with that duscho it bralCk 
The inou than owt in full grot hy 
And on the wulHs thai gaii cry, 

That thair flow wee foryt thar, 

Jhon Crab, that had hys goer all ynr. 

In hys fagalds has set tho fyr. 

And our the wall syne gan tlml wyr, 

And brynt the sow till brnnda bar,” 

T/ie SrueSf book xvii. 

The springalds, used in defence of the castle of liaudov, were 
halistcCy or large crossbows wrought hy machinery, Jind capable of 
ihrowhig stones, beams, and huge daats. They were numbered 
among the beayy artillery of the age 5 Than the hynge made oil 
Ids navy to draw along, by the cost of the Downes, every ship well 
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gaiiiisliod bonibardoa, cro9«l>t>wca, aieliois, jmil 

other aitiUaie.”— r’lioissART. 

Goails, or slmipeuetl bars of iron, were an obvious anti foimida- 
bb miaaile weapon. Thus, at Qio assault of RocliemigUon, “ They 
watlnn cast out gicat banes of iion, and pots with lynio, ^^bole- 
wth they hurt divois Englishmen, sncli as advcnturccl llit*mselv 0 ‘< 
too far.*’ — ^FiiQissART, vol. i. cap. 108. 

Prom what has been noticed! tho allaclc mid ilefeneo of Lauder 
castle will bo found btiicfly conformablo to the manners of tho age ; 
a cu'cumstance of great impoitanco, in judging of tho .antiquity of 
the ballad. There ia no mention of guns, though, these became so 
common in the latter part of tho leign of Edward III., that at tho 
siege of St Maloes, ** tho English had well a four hondred gonnes, 
who shot duy and night into the fovtvyase, and agaynsL it,” — 
PiioisSABT, voh i. cap. 336. ilaihour infoms ns, that guns, or 
“ ciahis of wer,” ae he colls them, and crests for helmets*, wore 
first scon by the Scottish, in their sIJrmishcs with Edward tho 
Tbivd'a boat in NoitUumboiland, A.D, 1327. 


Note B, 

iVbzc, ivill you go, my hrethren two. 

And try some jeopardy ? — P. 320, v. 2 . 

The lomantic custom of achieving, or attempting, some d(‘hporalQ 
and ])eiilous adveutuie, without either necessity oi caubo, uas a 
peculiar, and perhaps tlio most prominent, feature of chmdiy. It 
was not merely tho duty, but the piido and delight, of n true Icnigld, 
to perform such exploits, a? no one but a nmdman would have UU"* 
dftrtahen. I think it ih in the old Piench romance of ^rcc and 
ISneide, that an, adventure, the access to which lay through an 
avenue of slakes, garnished mth. tho bloody heads of the knights 
who had attomptecl and f^ed to achieve it, is cuUed by tho iindting 
title of Xa joie de la Cour. To be first in advancing, oi last in 
retreating 5 to strike \ipon the gate of a certain fortiess of the ene- 
my ; to fight blindibld, or rrith ono arm tied up j to carry oil a 
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batiuor# or to defend onr, wore often tlie subjects of a particular 
vow among the sons of cbivaliy. Until hoiiio dlstingiiisluug ex- 
ploit of tins natiUQ, a joiing tmglit ivas not said to bavo won hh 
AyjiMi; and, upon some occasions, lie i\as obliged to bear, ns a 
moi'k of tbraldom, a chain upon his aim, which was removed with 
gicat coromoiiy, whon liib iiieilt became conspicuous. These 
cliaius avo noticed in the lomaiico of •Tchan do Santre, In the 
language of Gorman chivaliy, they weie called Kettcn dca Gehib’ 
dts (fetteib of duty.) Loid Hciboit of Clieibiuy infoims us, that 
the Knights of the Bath wove obligoil to weai eintain stiings, of 
silk and gold, upon then left aim, until they had achieved some 
uol)lc deed of aims, Whoa Eduaid III. coinmencofl lus Fiench 
wais, many of tin- young bacholoisof England bound up one of 
tlieii oyoB withaailkubbou, and swoie, before tlie peacock and the 
ladies, that they would not see with both eyes until they had ac- 
coiuplislied oeitain deeds of aims in F’rauce. — Fjioissaiit, cap, 28 . 

A leiuaikablo iustonco of this cluvoUous fieiizy ucciiuad duiiug 
the expedition of Sir Tlobort Knowles, wbo, in 1370, marcbod 
thiough Franco, mid hud waste the coimtiy, u)) to the very gates 
of Paris. ** Thoio was a kniglil, iu itoir ctiinpiuiyt', bad made a 
VCWG, the day before, that ho woldo rydo to Ibe ivalloK or gates of 
Pmys, and stvyke nl the hmryms with his speaTO. And, for the 
Ibuiuyshing of his vowc, lie doyiulotl iro bih company<s bis spiiaio 
311 his fyst, blsj sbehle about bid nook, mined at all pece'«s(i, on a 
good borsse, bis aquyev on anotlior, behind him, with bis ])vi’'scn(il. 
And w’ban bo approached neai to Pnvys, hu bike and dydo on his 
holme, ami left his squyre bobiuil bym, and dashed bis sjjiirres hi 
his borsse, and came gallopyngc to the buiiyers, tlio whiche as 
then wciG opyn; and the lovdes, that wctc there, luxd wened ho 
woltle have enfied into the towne ; but that wiib not liis luyndc ; for 
when he hadde stryken .at the barvycis, as he bad bolbrc avowed, 
he towrned his reyne, and drue back agayue, and departed. Then 
the knightes of Fiance, that sawe hym depart, sayd to liim, ‘ Go 
y^ouf wave ; you have rygbto well acfipiUed yoiusolf.’ I can nat 
tell you what was thys knyghtes name, nor of what coutve ; but 
the blozure of bis armes wa'n, goulec, two fesses sable, a bordei 
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as lie passed on tlie pavement, lie foiiudo before Uym a bocliei, a 
Ligge man, ivlio bad well sene this Imiglite pass by. And be bddo 
in bis bandes a sbarpo heavy axo, with a long poynt ; and as tbo 
bnigbt returned ag.iync, and tolco no bode, tliis boober camo on bis 
side, and gave the laiygbt such a stroke, betweno tbo neck and tbe 
sbuldcrs, that be reversed forwaide beedlyngo, to llio neck of bis 
borsse, and yet he recovered aga}Tio. And than tho boebor striJee 
bym ag.'iync, so that tbe axe entered into bis body, so that, for 
jia 3 Tie, tbe Imygbte fell to tbe eaitbe, and bis borsse ran away, and 
came to tbe squyor, who abode for bis mayster at tbo stretos endo. 
And 80 , tbe squyor toko tbo bor&se, and bad gi el marve 3 ’lo wbat 
was become of bis mayster ; for he had well sene him rydo to the 
bairyerSj and stryke thereat with his glayve, and letourue agayne. 
Tbanno he rode a lytoU foitho, thyderwarde, sind anono bo saw 
where bis master Liyu upon the ortho, hytweno fouvo men, layonge 
on him strokes, as they woldo have stryken on a stethoy (anvil) j 
and than tbo squyer was so alFieyed, that bo duist go no farther : 
for be sawo well be could nat liolp bis mayster, Thoiefoie bo ro- 
tournod as fast as bo myglit : so there tbe sayd knyglitc was Bbiyno. 
And tbe knygUtes, lb.it ivoie at tbe gate, caused Jiyui to bo biuiod 
in holy giound,” — Froissart, cb. 281. 

A similar instance of a inilitciiy jeupaidy oceurB in tbo same 
author, cb. 3(i4. It liapponcd before tliu gates of 'J’loyos. There 
was ap Englyslio Hqu)ie, boino in tlie hisbopryko of Lineoluo, an 
expert man of annB j I can natsay wbydur be could se or natj 
but he spuvicd his boiso, bis speaio in bia hande, and bia targe 
about Ilia nricko ? bis borsc camo lusbjng ilowno tbo wiiyc, and lopt 
clono over tbe baircfi of tbe bnij’Oifc, mid so galoped to tbo gate, 
where aa tbo Duke of Biirgo^no Jiml tbo otbor loidos of France 
were, ubo reputed Lluit dude for a gieat onleipiisQ, Tbo aquyro 
tbougbte to have letmnod, but ho could, natj for bis horse was 
stryken with spearcs, and beaten downo, and the squjn? slfuu| 
wherewith tbe Duke of Biugoyne wiis right sore di-spleased, 
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lyslicman. 'Wlviti ha ajiproaeliBd, he lyft up hys vysov, and sahitcd 
Sir Gftiahautj in the name of Sir Daitylmotve de Bonuefi. Sir G.da- 
haut hehlo himtolfe sfcyll secrete, aud anstvonul hut layiitly, and 
sayd, ‘ Lot us rydo forth and so rodo on, aud hys imin, on tho 
ono syde, and the Alinaygnes on the other. 'Si'him g;,. 'Ronoldo 
of Boulant saw thoyr mancr. aud how Sir Galahaut rodo soniotymu 
by hysn, and spake no word, than he beg.nie to snspeoto. And ho 
liiid not so rydeii, thu space of a quai tor of au hour, hut he stodo 
atyll, under his haner, .miong lua men, and sayd, ‘ Sir, I have 
douht what hnyght ye ha. I thiiike ye he uat Sir Eaitylniewe, for 
I knowo iiiin well : aud I see well th.it yt ys uat you. I wol! yo 
tell mo your name, or f rydo any IVu ther in yoiir company.’ There- 
with Sir Galahaut lyft up hys vysei, and rode towards the hnyght 
to have tahen hym hy the raynso of lus brydell, and cryod, ‘ Our 
Xathje of Rylamont ! ' Than Sir Roger of Coloyno said, ‘ Coloyne 
to the rescue / ’ ^ "Whan Sir Renoldo of Bordant aawe what case 
he was in, ho was nat greatly afuiyd, hut dreive out his swordo ; 
!ind, as Sir Galahaut woldo have taken hym hy the brydell, Sir 
Reynolde put his sworda clone thvongh hym, and druo agayne hys 
swordo out of him, and toko his horse, with the spnneh, aud left 
Sir Oalahaute sore hurt. And, whan Sir Gntahautua men sawo 
theyr master in that o.iso, they were sore dyspleusod, aud set on Sir 
Renoldos men ; thoyro wero many caste to the yerlh, hut as sone 
as Sir Renohlo had given Sic Galahaut, that, stroke, ho strok his 
horao wilh file sjmrres, and toko tho teldes. Than cortiiyuo of 
Galahautes aquyecs chasyd hym, aiwl, whan he sawo that they fol- 
lowed hym so were, that he muslo other touniu ngayne, or els he 
shamed, lyko a hardy knyghto ho tournod, and abode the foremost, 
aud gave hym such a stroke, that ho had no moru lysto to I'olwe 
hun. And thus, as he redo on, ho served thruo of thnym, that 
folowcd hym, and wounded them soro ; if a good axo had boon in 
hys hand, at every stroke he had shiyne a man. lie dyd .so mueho, 
that he was out of danger of tho Rronohmen, aud saved himaolfe 
ivithont any hurto ; the whyche hys enomyes reputed for a grete 
prqwoss, and so dyd all other that harde thereof ; hut hys men 


t Ihe lyar-crle? of liieir families, 
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wore nero slayno or tjilcmi, Imfc few tliai woro savnd. And Sir 
Galaliaut was caryed fiam thonce hore limt lo Porona ; of that; Inut 
lie was never iil'ter perfoctly liolo ; for ho was a hiiycIiL of suclio 
courage, that, for all his hni K*, hn wovihl noi hparo hyruhclfo ; -whui o-' 
fore he lived not Umg after.” — F iioissauTs voh i. I’hap. 207. 


Note E. 

They rade their horsey they rmi their horse. 

Then hovered on the lee, §c. — P. 327, v. 4, 

The sieges, during tho middle ages, frequently afforded oppor- 
timity for single combat, of wliich the scone was usually the draw- 
bridge, or barriers, of the town. Tlio foimer, as the moro clespo- 
rate place of battlo, was fioquenlly chosen by lojights, who clio'*f3 
to break a lanco for honour and thoir ladies* love. In 1387, Sir 
WilUam Douglas, Lord of KitliMlale, tipou the drawbridge of tho 
town of CavUale, consisting of two beams, hardly two fcot iu 
breadth, enconutered and slew, first, a single ehiinij)ion of Eng- 
land, and aftoiwards two, who attacked him together.' — Forduni 
Scotichronicon, lib. mv. chap. 51. 

'* Ho hryuL the aidnirbye of Cnrlele 
And at tho htueriu ho faucht sa wel. 

That on tharc bryg ho h\ow a man, 

The wychtast that In tho town wcB than : 

Qulmre, on a plank of tww foot bnulo, 

Ho stude, and swa gndo payraonL made, 

Tliat ho fold twn stout fei’litoiia. 

And hut akatli went till his teres.” 

Wyniown'h Cronykil, hook ix.. chap. 9. 

Tliese combats at tho barriers, or palisades, which formed thn 
outer fordficatiou of tt town, were eo frequent, that the modo of 
attack and defence was early taught to tho future knight, and con- 
tinued long to bo practised in the games of chivalry. Tho custom, 
therefore, of defying the inhabitants of a, besieged town to this sort 
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of contest, ViTjvb Inghty foshionablo in tlio inidtUe ngos *, and an anny 
■could liflully appear l)oforc a place, witlioul giving nso to a variety 
of combats at tlio ban iota, %vlucl\ Avcre, iu general, condvicted with- 
out any unfair advantage being talcen on citlier part. 

Tile following stvilcing oxaniplo of tliis roniantic custom occiits 
in Froissait. Dmiug the Fiencli wars of Edward tlie Black Prince, 
and in. tlie year 1370, a body of Engliali, and of advontnrcTS re- 
tained in his bfiivice, approached the city of Noyon, then occupied 
by a French garviaoii, and ai rayed themselves, with displayed ban- 
ners, before the town, defying the defendens to battle. “ There 
was a Scotiyj'h knyghto* dydo theie a goodly tVate of aniics, for he 
departed fro hi^ compauyc, liys speare in hy& lumd, and inounted 
on a good horbe, hys ])ag 6 behyndo hyra, and so camo before the 
barryers, Thys Icnyglifc was culled Sii .Tohan Assueton,^ a hardy 
man and a couvagyous. "Wlian ho was before the hanyeis of No- 
yon, he lyghted n-fote, and sayd to liys page, * Ilolde, kepo my 
hojse, and departe nat hens }’ and so wentc to the barryers, And 
wythyn flio barryers tlioio wore good loiyghts ; as, Sir John of 
Roy, Sir Lancelot of Loulya, and a x or xii other, who had greto 
maTVoyle what thya sayde kuyght wolde do. Then he saytlo to 
fiiem, * Sirs, I am come hydei to so you. I so well, yo wyll nafc 
'issue out of your batryora ; tUoroforo I will outre, and I can ami 
wyll prove my knyghthodo agaynbt yours ; wyn mn and you can.* 
Aud thorewyfch ho kydn on. round about liym, imd tboy at hyin. 
And thus, ho alono fought agayiist tlioiii, inoro than an hour ; and 
dyd hurle two or tluco of tlieiu 5 so that they of tlui towne, on tho 
walles and garrottes, stode still, and bcholdo them, aud had grout 
pleasure to rogaide lus valytiuntncSB, and dyd him no luirto j iho 
wliicho they myght have done, if iliey liaddc liht to have shotte, or 
cast stones at hym. And also tho Freuclv knyghtes charged them to 

1 By tlip loims of the peace bctndxt Eoglfttirl and SooLlnud, the Sent- 
tleli were left at llborty to take aervioo either with France or Knglaud, 
Vt their pleasure. Sir UohsTt Knolles, therefore, who commnnded tho 
expedition, referred to in the text, had iiudar Ida command a hundred, 
Scottish spears, 

3* Jmieiati ie a corruptloii for Swiuton. Sir John Swinton of Swinton 
was a Scottish champion, noted for hia courage Und ^gantic stature, 

John Swdnton was one of Sir IVaitcr Scott’s own aucostors.— Eu.Q 
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lot liym and thoin alone tog3'(lPr. So long tlioy fouglite, tlmt at 
last, his pngo t'anio near to tlic baiiyois, ami spalco In Iuk language, 
and bayd, ‘ Sii, come a^^ayo ; it is time ioi you to dnpaitp, for your 
cunipimye is depai tying l\eua.* 'llm Icuyglite liardo Kjm well, and 
llieu gave aluo oi tliioe btiolces about liim, Jiiid ho, aimed ns ho 
tvas, he lopt out of the banycis, and lepte vipon lus lioibc, without 
any hui te, hehynde his page j imd sayd to the Pi enchmen, ‘ Aduo, 
biis I I thank you and so lodefoithe to his own eumpaaiye. The 
whiche dedu was inoclio praysodof many folkos*”— FnoxtiSA.iiT, cap. 
278. 

The haviiers, so often alluded to, are descubed, by the same 
admirable liistoriau, to be giated palisades, the giales being about 
half a foot >Ylde. In a sldumsh before Honyemnt, Sn Henry of 
Flanders ventured to thmst Ms sword so far through one of those 
spaces, tliat a stuuly abbot, who was witlun, seized his swovd-arm, 
and drew it fchiough the baniers, up to the shouldor. In tliis awk-» 
waid situation ho rcmaiiiod for some timo, being unwilling to dis- 
honom hun'iolf by quitting Ws weapon. He was at length rescued, 
but lost his awoid ; wliiolx Froissart afterwards saw piesevvcd, as n 
lolic, in the monastery of Honycourt. — Vol. 1. chap, 39. For 
instancoa of single combats, at the barriers, see the same author, 
luissim* 


Note P. 

^ut, wV the poll-axv in lih liand^ 

Upon the hripg sprang Ac. — P. UiiS, v. 2. 

The hattlo-axG, of wliich Ihoie arc many kinds, was a knightly 
weapon, much used in the niuldlo ogCB, as well in ainglo combat as 
in battle. And also theio was a young Imcholor, called Bcr- 
trando of Gloaguyiie, who, dining lUo seigo, fought wyth an Eng- 
lyshmaii called SU Nycholas Hageinc } and that hattayle wa'i 
t.dieno thre courses wythc a spearo, thro strokes wyth an axe, and 
till G wyth a dagger. And echo of tlioae knyghtes bai e thonisolves 
so valyantly, that they dopaitedfio thefeide wythout any damage, 
and they were woll regarded, botho of theyme wythyn, and, tliey 
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ivytlioufc.” Tlus lia|ipQno(I at the &i<*go. of Ramies, hy tlu* Dulco 
of LancastQy, m 1357.' — Fhoissaut, vol. i. c. 175. Wiih tlio 
same weapon Godfrey of Ilarcourt long tlofcnded himself, nheii 
suvpriBed and defeated by the Fvencli. And Sir Godfu»y<ds 
men Icepte no good anay, nor dyd nat as they had promised j innoat 
part of theymo fledde ; whan Sii Godfiayo sawo tliat, he snydo to 
liymsclfc, how he liad rathei thcie he slayno than be taken by tho 
Fronchmen) theio he iofte hys uxe in hys handeSi and sdfa&L the 
one hgge hefoi’e the otliery to stonde the moic surely ; fov hys one 
leyge was a lyiell croohed, hut he toas strong in the armes. Tlier 
he fought v.dyantly and long ; nono dmste well .jbyde hys stiokes ; 
than two Frenchmen mounted on thoyr horses, and lanuo both 
with their spears at once at liym, and so haio him to the yerth ; 
then other, that were a-fote, came wylh thoyr sweides, and strako 
hym into tho body, under his harnoy‘4, ao that ther ho was slaj-no.’^ 
— JTnVf. chap. 172. Tho histoiiun throws Sir Godfrey into a sUi- 
king attitude of dcspeiation. 
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TUC 

BATTLE OF OTTERBOURNE. 

THE SCOTTISH EDITION. 


/ The following' ballad of the Battle of Otterbourue, 
/iieing essentially different from that which is published 
in the Reliques of Ancient Poetry, toI- i., and being 
obviously of Scottish composition, claims a place in the 
present collection. The particulars of that noted action 
are related by Froissart, ■with the highest encomiums 
upon the valour of the combatants on each side. James, 
Earl of Douglas, with his brother the Earl of Murray, 
in 1387, invaded Northumberland at the head of .3000 
men, while the Earls of Fife and Strathern, Sons to 
the King of Scotland, ravaged the Western Borders of 
England, with a still more numerous army. Douglas 
penetrated as far as Newcastle, where the renowned 
Flotspur lay in garrison. In a sldrmish before the walls, 
Percy’s lance, with the penuon, or guidon, attached to 
it, was taken by Douglas — as most authors affirm, in a 
personal encounter betwixt the two heroes. The Earl 
shook the pennon aloft, and swore he would carry it as 
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liis spoil into Scotland, and plant, it upon his Castle of 
Dalkoith. “ That,” answered Percy, “ slialt thou iicvor ! ” 
Accordingly, having collected the forces of the Marches, 
to a mirnbor ocpral, or (according to the Scottish histo- 
rians) much superior, to the army of Douglas, Hot- 
spur made a night attack upon the Scottish camp, at 
Otterbourno, about thirty-two miles from Newcastle. 
An action took place, fought hy moonlight, with nn- 
coinmon gallantry and desperation. At length Douglas, 
armed with an iron mace, which few but he could wield, 
lushed into the thickest of the English battalions, fol- 
lowed only by his chaplain, and two squires of his body.^ 
Before his followers could come up, their brave leader 
WHS stretched on the ground, with three mortal wounds j 
his squires lay dead by his side ; the priest alone, arm- 
ed with a knee, was protecting his master from further 
injury. “ I die like my forcfatheis,” said the expiring 
hero, in a field of battle, and not on a bed of sickness. 
Conceal my death, defend my staudard,“ and avenge 
my fall ! it is an old prophecy, that a dead man shall 

' Tlieli names svrta Rol)e\t Hart and Simon Glonilinniog. Tlw 
clmptiinivas HichnidLnndie, aftenvanlaAicMmoou oC Aberdeon. — 
GoTiscRorr. Hart, aocordiug to Wintouii, was a Imiglit. That 
historian kayt, no ono knew liow Douglas fell. 

® The banner of Doaglas, upon this memoiahlo occasion, nas 
home by lua natiual son, Arclubald DougliVb, ancostoi of tiic fa- 
iTuIy of Cavers, hereciitary Shenffa of Tovintdalc, amongst whoso 
archives this glorious idic is stall pioservcd. The Bail, at his onset, 
is said to have charged his son to defend it to the last (hop of hia 
blood. 
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gain a field,’ and I hope it will he ncoompli'.lied this 
night.” — GoDScnoFT. With those wouls he expi- 
red ; and the hght was renewed with double obstinacy 
around his body. When morning appeared, however, 
victory began to incline to the Scottish side. Kalph 
Percy, brother to Plotsfmr, was made jirisoner by the 
Earl Mareschal, and shortly after, Plarry Percy® him- 
self was taken by Lord Montgomery. The number 
of captives, according to Wintouu, neaily eipualled that 
of the victors. Upon this the English retiied, and left 
the Soots masters of the dear -bought honours of the 
held. But the Bishop of Durham approaching at the 
head of a body of fresh forces, not only checked the 
pursuit of the victors, but made prisoners of some of 
the stragglers, who had urged the chase too far. The 
battle was noi, however, lencwed, os the Bishop of 
Durham did noi vent ure to attempt the rescue of Percy. 
The field was fought 15th August, 1388 . — Fordun, 
FliOISS.illT, IIOLLINSHED, GoDSCttOrT. 

The ground on which this memorable engagement 
toolc place, is now the properly of John Davidson, Esq. 
of Newcastle, and stillretains the name of Battle-Cross. 
A cross, erroneously termed Percy's Cross, has been 
erected upon the spot where the gallant Earl of Dou- 
glas is supposed to have fallen. The Castle of Otter- 
honrne, winch was besieged by Douglas, with its 

^ This piophocy occuis in tlio l)all.ul jia an ominous dieam. 

® Ilotspiii 5 for Ins ranborn, built tKe castle of Penoon, in Ayrshire, 
belonging to the family of Montgomeiy, noi> Earls of Eglmtounv 
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tiemesne landsj is now the property of Jumes Ellis, Esip, 
who is also a proprietor of a jieiglihonring omiueiico 
called Fawdoun hill, on which may yet lie discerned the 
vestiges of the Scottish camp, ag-reoing' with the de- 
scription of the ballad, “ They lighted high on Otter- 
hourn.” Earl’s Meadovvs, conlaunng a lino spring called 
Percy’s well, arc a part of the same gentleman’s grounds, 
and prohahly derive their name from the battle. The 
camp on Fawdoun hill is a mile distant from Battle- 
Cross ; hut it must he rememhered that the various 
changes of position and of fortune during so long and 
fierce an engagement between two considerable aimies, 
must have extended the conflict over all the vicinity. 

The ballad published in the Reliques, is avoivedly 
an English production ; and the anthor, with a natural 
partiality, leans to the aide of his countrymen : yet that 
ballad, or some one similar, modified probably by na- 
tional prejudice, must have been current in Scotland 
during the reign, of James VI.; for Godscroft, in 
treating of this battle, mentions its having been the 
subject of popular song, and proceeds thus : “ But that 
which is commonly sung of the Hunting of Cheviot, 
seemelh indeed poetical, and a mere fiction, perhaps to 
stir up virtue ; yet a fiction whereof there is no men- 
tion, either in the Scottish or English Chronicle. Nei- 
ther are the songs that are made of them both one ; fdr 
the Scots song made of Otterboiirne tolleth the time, 
about Lammas ; and also the occasion, to talce preys 
out of England ; also the dividing armies betwixt the 
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Earls of Fife and Douglas, and tlicir several journeys, 
tdraost as in lire antlierilic history. It hegiirneth thus : 

* It fdl aliOMt tlio Lammas tide, 

A\alo*n ypomen Tviii tlicir Kay, 

TKo floclity Douglas gan to lide, 

111 EngUiQtl to taliO a pi<*y/” 

GonscitorT, ed. Edm. 1743, vol. i. p. IDS. 

I cannot venture to as&'ert, that the stanzas, here 
puLlished, "belong to the ballad alluded^ to by Gods- 
evoffc 3 but they come- much nearer to his description 
than the copy published in the first editioiij^ which, re- 

• ^ [“ Out tKeu spoke a bomiy boy, 

That SGiv’d anc o* Earl Douglas’ kin — 

‘ Miitluuka I aeo an English host, 

A coming biaukmg us upon/ 

* It this bo tiuc, tbou little foot page, 
tf tills be tiuo thou teUs to me, 

The hi aw cat howei in OUoiboxnnc 
Shall bo tliy morning’s IVo. 

“ ‘ But ii it \m false, thou liltlo hoy I 
Jlut and a lio thou tclh to mo, 

On the liigho.st tipc in Ottoibouuie, 

'Wx iny uiu liands, I’ll hang the hie I ’ 

“ The hoy hns la’cn out luh little penknife. 

That hung light low down by his gaie, 

And he gnve Loul Dougins a deadly Tvound, 

I wot a deep wound and a sale. 

Earl Douglas to the Montgomery said, 

* Tidce thou the vjmguaid of llio three ; 

And huvy me by the brakeu bush, 

Tliafc grows upon yon lilye lee.'”] 

MtnUreh^j 1st Edit,, Vol. i. p. 33, 
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preseutccl Douglas as falling by the pomard of a faith- 
less page. Yet weleain from the same autboi', tlmt Ihe 
slory of the absassination was not without foundaliuu 

in tradition “ There arc that say, that he [Douglas] 

was not slain by the enemy, but by one of his own 
men, a groom of his chfimbor, whom he had struck the 
day before with a truncheon, in mdeiing of the liattle, 
because he saw him make somewhat slowly to. And 
they name this man John, Bickciton of LiilTness, who 
left a pait of his armour behind unfastened,, and when 
he was in the greatest conflict, this sevyaut of his 
came behind his back, and slow him thereat.” — ^Gods- 
CKOFT, supra — “ But this narration,” adds the his- 
torian, “ la not so probable.”* Indeed it seems to have 
no foundation, but the common desire of assigning 
some remote and oxtraoi-dmary cause for t)ie death of 
a great man. The following ballad is also inaccurate 
in many other particulars, and is much shorter aud 
more indistinct, than that printed in the MeUgues, al- 
though many verses arc almost the same. Ilotsimr, 

’ 'Wiatoun assigns another cause foi Pouglas hoiug caiolossly 
armed : 

“ Thc! Piile Jatnys wna sa 
Poi til ordane liis company. 

And on lus fay-s for to pns* 

Tluht j ecklea lie of liia acuay ng waa i 
The El lo of Mwirowys bossenetj 
Thill snyd, at thofc tyme was fenyhPte.” 

Book VIII. Chap. 7. 

The circumstance of Douglas’ omitting to ])ufc on Hs helmet occuts 
in the hoUad. 
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foi' iiistancG, is callcnl JEai I Perm/, a title he never en- 
joyed. Neither was Doiiftlas hiiiied on the field of 
hattla, kit in Melrose Abbey, where his tomb is still 
shown. 

This song was first published from Mr Herd’s Col- 
lection of Scottish Songs and Ballads, Edin. 1774, 
2 vols. octavo ; but foitunatcly two copies have since 
been obtained fiom the recitation of old persons re- 
siding at the head of Ettrick Forest, by which the 
story is brought out, and completed in a manner much 
more correspondent to the true history. 

I cannot dismiss the subject of the battle of Otter- 
lioiirne, without stating (with all the deference due to 
the father of this species of literature) some doubts 
which have occurred to an ingenious con ospondent, 
and an o.vcellent antiqiuiry, concerning the roinaiks oil 
the names subjoined to the ballads of Chovy Cliace 
and Ot terbourne, m the lleliques of Ancienl Poetry, 
vol. i. p. 34, 4tli edition. 

“ John de I.ovele, Sborift'of Northuiiibeiland, 34lh 
Hen. VII.,” is evidently a mistake, us Henry VII. did 
not reign cpiitc twenty-four years ; but the person 
meant was probably John de Lavalo, knight, of Dela- 
vale Castle, who was sherilf, 34th Henry VIII. There 
seems little doubt that this was the person called in the 
ballad “ the gentil Lovel.” Sir Raft' the rich Riigbe, was 
probably Sir Ralph Neville of Raby Castle, son of the 
first Eail of 'VVestmoiland, and cousin-german to 
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Ilot&pwi. lu the nioie modevn. edition of Uie ballad, 
lie is expressly called Sir lialpb. Raby, i. e. of Eaby. 

Wilb respect to tire march of Dongles, es described 
in the ballad, it appears that be entered Nortbumbev- 
land. from tbe westward, lledesdala, Rotbely-crags, 
and Green Leighton, are a few miles eastward of Ot- 
terbourne. Otterscope bill lies soutb-west from Green 
Leigbton. 

Tbe celebi'ated Hotspnr, son of tbe iirst Earl of 
Nortbumberland, was, in 1385, Go-vemor of Berwick, 
and Warden of the East Marches ; in which last capa- 
city it was his duty to rej)el the invasion of Douglas. 

Sir Henry Fitehugh, mentioned in the ballad, was 
one of the Earl of Northumberland’s commanders at 
the battle of Homeldown. 

As to the local situation of Otterhournc, it is thirty 
statute miles from Newcastle, though Buchanan has 
diminished the distance to eight miles only. 

The account given of Sir John of Agiustonc seems 
also liable to some doubt. This personage is supposed 
by Bishop Percy to have been one of the Plagerstons 
of Hagerston, a Northumbrian, family, who, according 
to the fate of war, were sometimes subjects of Scot- 
land. I cannot, however, think, that at this period, 
while the English were in poseession both of Berwick 
and Roxburgh, with the intermediate fortresses of 
Wavk, Coruhill, and Norham, the Scots possessed any 
part of Northumberland, much less a manor wliich lay 
within that strong chain of castles. I should presume 
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the pci'Ron alluiled 1o ratlior to have heen otia of the 
Tlntlierfords, Barons, of Edgerstano, or Edgorston, a 
warlike family, whioli has long- flouvihlied on the Soot- 
1ish Borders, and who were, at this very period, re- 
tainers of the house of Douglas. The same notes 
contain an account of the other Scottish warriors of 
distinction who were present at the battle. These 
were, the Earls of Monteith, Buchan, and Huntly; 
the Barons of Maxwell and Jolinstou ; Swinton of 
that iDc, an ancient family, which about that period 
produced several dlsting-uishcd warriors ; Sir David (or 
rather, as the learned Bishop well remarks. Sir Walter) 
Scott of Buccleuch, Stewart of Garlics, and Murray of 
Cockpool. 

“ Segibus ct Icgibits, iSScoNui otmaiaiiics, 

Vos dypeis ct gladiis po patms pngnantes, 

VeUm cii victoria, veUri cU H glonu. 

In canlii ct Mitoria, pei pcs cst memoriu ! ” 
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BATTLE OF OTTERBOURNE. 


It fell about the Lammas tide, 

When tbo muir-men win tbeir bay, 

The doughty Douglas bound liini to lide 
Into England, to drive a prey. 

He chose the Gordons* and the Grceraes,® 

With them the Lindcsays, light and gay; ' 

But the Jardines wald not with him ride, 

And they rue it to this day.* 

And he has burn’d the dales of Tyne, 

And part of Bambrough shire ; 

' See Note A, p. 3fi3. — ? See Note B, p. 366 .. — ^ See Note 
G, p. 365- 

‘ The .lai'tliiies weie a d.ui of lardy ‘West-Bordor men, Tleii- 
olief was Jaidioe of Appleglith. 'rhoir tofeal to ride with Dou- 
glas was, pvolally, the result of oue of those perpetual feuds, which 
usually rout to pjooea a Scottish army. 
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Aiiil three good towers on Reidswire foils, 
He left them all on fire. 

And he march’d up to Newcastle, 

And rode it round about ; 

“ O wha’s the lord of this castle, 

Or wha’s the lady o’t ? ” — 

But up spalce proud Lord Percy, then. 
And O but he spake Me ! 

“ I am the lord of this castle. 

My wife’s the lady gay.” 

“ If thou’rt the lord of this castle, 

Sae weel it pleases me ! 

For, ere I cross the Bolder fells, 

The tano of us shall die.” — ■ 

He took a lang spear in his hand. 

Shod with the metal free, 

And for to meet the Douglas there, 

He rode right furiouslie. 

But O how pale his lady look’d, 

Frae aff the castle W'a’, 

When down before the Scottish spear 
She saw proud Percy fa’. 
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“ Had wo twa been upon Uio gioon, 

And nevor an e 3 ’e to see, 

I wad hae bad yon, flesh and Ml 
Bnt your sword sail gae wi’ me.” — ■ 

“ But giio ye up 1o Otterhoumc, 

And wait there dayis three ; 

And, if I come not ere three dayis end, 

A fause knight ca’ yc me.” — 

« The Otterbourne’s a bonnie burn ; 

’Tis pleasant there to bo ; 

Bnt there is nought at Otterbourne, 

To feed my men and me. 

“ The deer vuw wild on hill and dale, 

The birds fly wild from tree to tree ; 

But there is neither bread nor kale, 

To fend'* my men and me. 

“ Yet I will stay at Otterbourne, 

Wliere you shall ivolcomc be ; 

And, if ye come not at three dayis cud, 

A fause lord I’ll ca’ thee.” — 

’ Fe?l — Hide. Douglas insinuates, that Peioy was rescued 
his soldiers. 

® Fend— Support 
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“ Thitlicr \\ ill I coini',” jirouil Pci cy said, 

“ By tile might of Our Ladyo !”~ 

“ There will I hide thee,” said the Doiigl.is, 
“ My troth I plight to thee.” 

They lighted high on Otterbounie, 

Upon the bent sae brown ; 

They lighted high on Otterbourne, 

And threw their pnllions down. 

And he that had a bonnie boy, 

Sent out his horse to grass ; 

And he that had not a hoimie boy, 

His ain servant he was.^ 

But up then spake a little page, 

Before the peep of dawn — 

“ O waken ye, widten ye, my good lord, 
For Pei'uy’s hard at hand.” — . 

“Ye lie, ye lie, ye Iwr loud ! 

Sae loud I hear ye lie : 


^ Froissart rlesorlbes a Scottish liost, of Hio Ramo poriod, as onn- 
sisting of nil. M. men of jirmos, Kuiglitia, Qiitl squiios, mouut- 
0(1 on good luoiaos ; and otKci X. M. incu uf warre, armed, alter 
tlioii gyse, right liaidy and lirse, mounted on lytlo haclrneys, tli(‘ 
whiehe wcie never tied, nor kept at hard meat, but loite go to 
pasture iu the heldis and bushes .*' — ChronyMe of Froissarti tians- 
lated by Lord Beineis, ohap. xni. 
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Poi* Percy had not men yestreen^ 

To dight my men and me. 

But I have dreaniM a dreary dreamj 
Beyond the Isle of Sky ; 

I saw a dead man win a fight. 

And I think that man wob I. ” 

The English hallail has hcic ; — 

** ‘ Now, hy my troth,' the Douglas sajed, 

* It ys but a fayned taylo ; 

IIo dui&tiuitlooke on my Inoad haimeY, 

For all Ynglando so liuylle.’ 

IIo stopped owt at his pavelyou door, 

To loko an it wero lesse j 
‘ Aiiiyo you, lordyngs, ouo and all, 

For here begynnea no poace. 

*< < The Ycrle of Hentayo^ thou art my cino,® 
The foiwurdo I give to lliec ; 

The Yorlo of Ihmrtey, canto and hone, 

Ho shall with tlicc bo. 

“ * The Lord of Houclmn In armuro bright, 

On tho other lumd he shall he ; 

Lord Jolinstono aud Lord IVlaxwoll, 

They two shall be with jno. 

‘‘ ‘ S;vinton, fayre held upon yoiu: piide, 

For hattlo muko you hoim ; 

Syr Davy Scott, Syr Walter Stewardej 
Syr Jhon of Agurstonc. * " 


1 Mentritli^TJucle. 
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IIg beltwl on liis gnid braid sivord, 

And to tlie iiuld hu ran ; 

But he forgot the helmet good, 

That should liiiTO kept liia brain. 

Wlien Percy wi’ the Douglas met, 

I wat he was fu’ fain ! 

They Bwaldced their swords, till sair they swat, 
And the Mood ran down lilce rain.^ 

But Percy with his good broad sword, 

That could so sharply wound. 

Has wounded Douglas on the brow, 

Till he fell to the ground. 

Then he call’d on his little foot-page, 

And said — “ Bun specdilie. 

And fetch my ain dear sister’s son, 

Sir I-Iugh Montgomery. 

“ My napheiv good,” the Douglas said, 

“ What recks the death of ane 1 

^ “ Tlio Percy nnil tbo Douglas motto. 

That ether of other was foync ; 

They Bchappeil togelhei irhyU that they swoette, 

With swouls of fine Collayuc,' 

Tyll the hloode from their haBaonots ran, 
the hiooko doth in the rayne.” 

jEngliah BaHad. 

r Cologne steel, 
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Lasl niglifc I dreani’d a dreary dream, 

And I ken the day’s thy ain. 

“ My wound is deep ; I fain would sleep ; 
Take thou the vanguard of the three, 

And hide me by the brnlccn^ hush, 

That grows on yonder lilye lee. 

“ O bury me by the brafcen bush. 

Beneath the blooming brier. 

Let never living mortal ken, 

That ere a kindly Scot lies here.” 

He lifted up that noble lord, 

Wi’ the saut tear in his ee ; 

Ho hid him in the braken bush. 

That his merric-nion might not see. 

The moon was clear, the day drew near. 
The spears in flinders flew, 

But mony a gtdlant Englishman 
Ere day the Stiotsmeu slew. 

The Gordons good, in English blood, 
They steep’d their hose and shoou ; 

The Lindsays flew lilce Are about, 

Tin all the fray was done. 


' BraJicn — ^Fern^ 
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Tlie Porcy and Montgomery met, 

That either of other were fain ; 

They awajiped swords, and they twa swal , 

And aye the hlood ran down between. 

“ Now yield thee, yield thee, Percy,” he said, 

“ Or else I vow I’ll lay thee low ! ” — 

“ To whom must I yield,” qnoth Eaii Percy, 

“ Now that I see it must be so ? ” — 

“ Thou ishalt not yield to lord nor loun, 

Nor yet sLalt thou yield to me ; 

But yield thee to the bralcen bush, 

That grows upon yon lilye lee !” — 

“ I win not yield to a hrakeu bush, 

Nor yet will I yield to a hrier ; 

But I would yield to Earl Dougins, 

Or Sir Hugh the Montgomery, if ho wore here.” 

As soon us he know it was Montgomery, ‘ 

Hu struck his sword’s point in the grondo j 

[In one copy flie line stands : , 

“ As soon as lie know it wjis Sir 
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The Montg'omoiy was a courteous knight, 
And q^uicldy took him by the hoiulo.' 

This deed was done at the Olteihourne 
About the breaking of the day ; 

Earl Douglas was buried at the braiccn bush, 
And the Percy led captive away. 

* * ;l' >lf j- S- ^ 


’ [Horo the English ballad of OUerbouvne has that exquisil 
Toi se, olmosl tho same as in the older Chevy Chase : 

“ Then on tlio morn they made them beercs 
Of birch and IniaeU gray ; 

Mony a widow with weeping tears, 

Their makes Oiey fetto away."] 
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APPENDIX. 


Note A. 

Sa chose the Gordons, — 354, v» 2. 

The illustrious family of Gordon was originEiUy settled upon the 
land}} of Gordon and Huntly, in tlie shire of Bonviclc, ami are, 
therefore, of Border extraction. The steps by which they remo- 
ved from tlience to the sliiros of Aberdeen and InvcrncbS, aro 
woi thy of notice. In 1300, Adam do Gordon was Warden of the 
Marches, — .Kitmeu, voI. ii. p. 870. He obtained, fiom Robert 
the Bruce, a grant of tho i’orfeitod r&tato of David tlo Stratbbol^io, 
Earl of Athol *, but uo possession followed, the earl having return- 
c'd to his allogioncD. — John do Gordon, his great grandson, ob- 
liuned, from Robert II,, anew charter of tliu lauds of ^strathbol- 
gle, which had been once more ami hnidly forfeited by David, 
Earl of Athol, slain iti the battle of Ivilblaue. Tlii'? grant is dated 
13th July, 1376. Jolm de Gordon, who was destined to transfer, 
f]'om the Bordois of England to those of the Iligldnnils, a power- 
ful and martial race, was himself a lodoubtod wanior, and many 
of his exploits occur in the annuls of that turbulent period. In. 
1371-2, the English Borderers invaded and plundered the lands 
of Gordon, on the ScottisE East March. »Sir John, of Gordon re- 
taliated, by ttu incursion on Northumberland, wherG he collected 
much spoil. But as he returned with liis booty, he was attacked,, 
at unawares, by Sir John Lilburne^ u Noitbumbrian, who, witk 
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a superior force, Iny near Carliam in, anibiisli, to intorccpt liliu, 
Gordon haraDgued and cheorod hit. follower, charged tlie Engli'sli 
gallantly, and, after having liimsolf been five limes in great peril, 
galnod a complete victory, slaying many Southrons, and tivhing 
their leafier and his brother captive. According to the Prior of 
Lochlcvin, he was desperately wounded ; but 

“ There rays a welle grete ronownc. 

And gretly prysyd wes gad Gotdown.** 

Shortly after this exploit, Sir John of Gordon eneoimtoved and 
routed Sir Tiioruas hlusgrave, a vonowned Kiigllsli jMarchmau, 
whom ho made prisoner. The Lord of Johnstone had, about the 
some time, gained a great advantage on the West Border; and 
hence, says Wyntotin, 

** Ho and the Lord of Gordowac 
Had n soverano gad renown. 

Of ony that war of Uiare dogrC, 

For full that war of grctbountc." 

Upon another occasion, Sir John of Gordon is said to have 
partially succeeded in the surprisal of the town of Berwick, ul- 
M though the superiority of the garrison obliged him to yelinquiah hi*? 
enterprise, 

The ballad is accurnfeo, in introducing this warrior, with his ulaii, 
into the host of Doxiglas at Ottorboiiine. Peihaps, aa ho was in 
possGSaibii of his extensive northern domains, he brought to the 
■field the northern In-oadswoids, as well as the lances of his t'a-^Kun 
Borderers. ’With liia gallant loader, he lost his life in the deadly 
conflict. The English ballad commenioratca his valour and pru- 
dence : 

" The Ycrle of Huntley, cawte andkone.'’ 

But the title is a premature desiguationi. The Eavldom of tiuntly 
was first conferred on Alesandor Seaton, who married the grand- 
daughter of the hero of Otterhourne, and assumed his title from 
Huntly, in the north. Besides his eldest son Adam, who carried 
on the line of the family, Sir John do Gordon left two sous, knnwn 
in tradifeioiL by the familiar names of JbnA and Tavi. The former 
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was the ancestor of tlic Gordons of Pitlurg ; tlic luttcv uf llioso of 
Losmoir, and of Craig-Govclon. Tins last f.uiiily is now icpu’- 
seated Ijj' James Gordon, Esq. of Craig, being the olevcntli, in 
direct descent, fiom Sir .Tobn do Gordon, 


Note B. 


.... and the Grmmes. — P. 354, v. 2. 

The clan of Grajme, always numerous and powerful upon the 
Border^ were of Scottish origin, and deduce the doscont uf their 
chieftain, Grrcmn of Nctherby, from John with the bright swovdf 
a hon of Malice Grieme, Earl of Jlentelth, who flourished in tho 
fourteenth century. Latterly, they leoame .Englishment as the 
phrase went, and settled upon the Bobateable Land, whenco they 
were transported to Ireland, "by James VI., with the exception of 
a very few resgeotahle families ; “ l/ecawso,” isoid Iws i« a 

proclamation, “ they do all (but especially the Grwmos) confess 
themselves to be no meet persons to Uvo in the^o countries ; and 
also to the intent their lands maybe inluibited l)y otluTS, of good 
and honest conversatiun.” But, in the reign of Homy IV., the 
Grteines of tho Border still adhered to the Scottish allegiance, as 
appeals from the tower of Grminc in Annauilale, Grteme’s WalK in 
Twecddolo, and other castles within Scotland, to which they have 
given their name. The render is, however, at hbeity to suppo^o, 
that the Graames of ihe Lonnox and hleiitcith, always ready to 
shed their blood in the cause of their country, on this occasion 
joined Douglas. 


Note C. 

With them ihe Lindesays light and gay, — V, 354, v. 2. 

The chief of this ancient family, at tho date of the battle of 
Otterbourne, was Da>ad Lindissay, Lord of Gleneslc, afterwaids 
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<jrea,tecl Earl of Crawford. He was, after tlie manner of tlio timofl, a 
most accomplislied kmglit. He sui vived the battle of Otteibouiuo, 
and the snccoetiing carnage of Homildon. In May, 1390, ho wont 
•to England, to acolc adventures of chivalry j and justed, upon Lon- 
don Biidge, against the Lord of Wells, an English Icnight, with so 
much skill and success, as to excite among the spuctatois a suspi- 
cion tliafc he was tied to liis saddle j which he removed, by liding 
up to the royal chaii, vaulting out of his saddle, and resuming his 
seat without assistance, although loaded with complete armour. In 
1392, LuuKay was nearly sloiu in a strange maiinm. A band cif 
Cater ans, or wild Highlanders, Imd hioken down from the Giam- 
piau Hills, and were engaged in plundering the county of Angus, 
Walter Ogllvy, tha sheriff, and Sir P.atrick Giay, marched 
against thorn, mid were joined by Sir David Lindsay. Their whole 
retinue did not exceed sixty men, and the Ilighlaudois weie above 
three hundred. Nevcitholess, tiustlng to the supuiioiity of aims 
and discipline, the knights lushed on the invaders at Gasclune, in 
the Stormont. The issue was nnfoitunate. Ogilvy, Hs hrothei, 
and many of his Idudred, wcie ovorpoweied and slain. Lindsay, 
armed at all points, made groat slaughter among Ihe naked Cate- 
roos ; but as he pinned one of thorn to the earth with liis lance, 
the dying mountaincor writhed upwards, and, collecting liia force, 
fetched a blow with ids broad-awoid, which cut through the knight’s 
stirrup leather and steel hoot^ and nearly sevoiod Ins leg. The 
Highlander expired, and Lindsay was with difficulty borne out of 
the field by his followers.' — ^W yntown. Lindsay is also noted for a 
retort made to the famous Hotspur. At a hlarch meeting, at 
IlaldaiLB Stank, he happened, to observe, that Percy was sheathed 
in complete armour. “ It is for feat of tho English horsemen,^* 
i^aid Percy, in explanation } for he was already meditating tho in- 
surrection immortalized by Shakgpeare. “ Ah! Sir Harry,” an- 
swered Lindsay, “ I have seen you more sorely bested by Scottish 
footmen than by English horse.” — ’W tittown. Such was tho 
leader of the Lindasays light and gay-.** 

According to Eroissart, thoro were three Lindsays in the battle 
of Otterbourne, whom he calls Sir William, Sir James, and Sir 
Alexander* To Sir James Lindsay there feU, strange chance 
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of war,” wliicli I give in ttio words of the old liistounn. I 
shall 8liOT7 you of Sir Rlathewe Rcedman, (an English warrior, and 
govemov of Berwick,) who waa on horaebackc, to save himselfo, 
for he alouo coulde not lemedy the uiattur. At his departynge. Sir 
James Elndsay was nere him, and sawc Sir Mathewo departed. 
And this Sir James, to wyn honoui, followed in chose Sir Mathowe 
Rocdniaii, and came so iiodr himj that he myght have strykon hym 
with h} a speare, if he had lyst. Than he said, ‘ A ! Sir ICnyght, 
tourne I it Is a shame thus to fly I I am James of Lindsay. If yo 
win nat touuiG, 1 shall strike you on the hacke with my speaio,' 
Sir Mathowe spoko no wordo, but stroke his hois with his spurres 
sorer than he did* before. In tliis manor ho chased him more 
than throe myles. And at last Sir Mathewc Reedmanshora foun- 
dered, aud fell under him. Than ho stoptfoithe on the erthe, and 
drowc out his swerde, :uid toko corago to defend himselfe. And 
the Scote thoughto to havo strykeu him on the brest, hut Sir 
Mathowe Reedraaxi swerved Iro the stioke, and the speare point 
entrod into the erthe. Th?ui Sir Mathowe strak asonder tho 
speare wyth his swerde. And whan Sir James Lindsay saw howo 
ho had lost his speare, ho cost away tho tronchon, and lyghted 
a-fotc, and toke a lytell battell-oxe, that ho carryed at hia backe, 
and handled it with his one hand, quickly and dolyvoily, in tho 
whycho teate ScoLtca bo well experto. And than he set at Sir 
Mathewo, and ha dofeuded him^olfo properly. Thus they jour- 
neyed toguyder, one with an axo, aud the other with a swerde, a 
loDge season, and no man to lotto them. Fynally, Sir Jamee 
Lindsay gave the knyght such strokes, and li(dd him so short, that 
he was putto out of bi'etho in such wyse, that ho yielded hirasolfe, 
aud sayde, ‘ Sir James Lindsay, I ycldo me to you,* — i' Well,’ 
quod he ; * and I receyve you, rescue oi uo rescue.’ — I am con- 
tent,* quod Reedman, * so yc dele wyth me like a good compan- 
yon. — I shall not faylo that,* quod Lindsay, aud so put up his 
swerde. — * Well/ said Reedman, ‘what will yenowe that I shall 
do ? — I am your prisoner ; yc have conquered me j I wolde glatUy 
go agayn to Newcastell, aud, within flftene dayes, T shall come to 
you into Scotland, whereas ye shall assign me.’ — I am content,’ 
quod Lindsay ; ‘ ye shall promysc, by your faythe, to present your- 
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sjfilfd, witlun these four weehs at Edinboi-owe ; and wlicresovov yo 
gOj to repute yoiirselfe my pnsonm.’ All this Sir Mathevvo swfU’o, 
and promised to fulfil.” 1 * 

The warviors parted upon these liberal forms, and Reedmon vg- 
turned to Newcufitle. But Lindsay had aearccly ridden a mile, 
when he met the Bishop of Buiham, with SOD horse, whom ho 
rode towards, Ijelie^dng them to ho Scottish, until he was too near 
them to esoapo. Tim hyslioppc stepte to him, andaayde, * Lind- 
say, yc are taken ; yielde ye to me.’ — ‘ be you ?’ ipiod Lind- 
-iiiy .. — ' I fiiiij’ quod ho, ‘ the Byshoppe of Durham.’ — ‘ And fro 
wlicus coiue you, sir?’ quod LiiuKay. * I coiuc fro the hattell,’ 
quod the Iwahoppo, * but I strncUo never aatiokc there. I go hack 
to NovveustoU for this night, and ye shal go with me.’ — ‘ I may 
not chu&e,‘ quod Lindsay, * sith 3 'e will have it so. I have talcen, 
and I am taken ; such is the adventures of annoa.’ *’ — Lindsay was 
accordingly conveyed to the bishop’s lodgings in Newcastle, and 
here he was met by Ids prisoner Sir Matthew Reedman ; who 
“founde him in a studye, lying in a wimlowe, and aayde, ‘ Wlmt! 
Sir .Tames Lindsay, what make yon here ? ’ — Than Sir Jame.s came 
forth of the studye to him, and sayde, ‘ By my fayth, Sir Alathowo, 
fortune hath brought me Ivyder ; for, ns soon as I was depoi'tcd fro 
you, I mote by chaunce the Byshoppe of Durlmm, to whom I am 
prisoner, as yc be to me. I heleve ye shal not nede to come lo 
I!]<knboro^re to me to inuk your fyuaunce. 1 thinlc, rather, wc ahol 
make an exchange one for another, if the byshoppe he also con- 
■tente .’ — ^ Well, sir,’ quod Koedman, * wc ^ihnll accord lyght well 
tognyder; ye shd dine this day with me ; the hyahoppe aitd our 
men he gone forth to fyght with your men. I can not toll what 
wo shall know at their rctourne.' — ^ I am content to dine with yon,* 
quod Lindsa]'.” — Froissart’s C/ironicZe, trarlslated by Bourchier, 
Lord Berners, vol. i. eliap, 146. 

** 0 gran bont^ tfa’ ca'caliVn" mtiquil 
£yan riralit ernn divQrsij 
£ si sentian de gli akpri G<klpi iniffui 
Ter tiUta la persona aitco dolersi i 
E pur perselve osmrei & *:aUe iniqu,i 
Jnsieme tan senza sospetla aversu'^ 


L’Crlando. 
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THE SANG 

or 

THE OUTLAW MURRAY. 


This ballad appears to baye been composed about 
the reign of James V. It commemorates a transac- 
tion, supposed to have taJeen place betwixt a Scottish 
monarch, and an ancestor of the ancient family of Mur- 
ray of Philiphaugh, in Sellcirlvshiro. The Editor is 
unable to ascertain the historical fmmdatiou of the tale ; 
nor is it proliable that any light can be thrown upon 
the subject, without an accurate examination of the 
family charter-chest. It is certain, that, during the 
civil wars betwixt Bruce and BalLol, tbo family of Phi- 
liphaugh existed, and was powerful ; for their ancestor, 
Archibald de Moravia, subscribes the oath of fealty to 
Edward I.,A.U. 1296. It is, therefore, not unlikely, 
that, residing- in a wild and frontier country, they may 
have, at one period or other, during these commotions, 
refused allegiance to the feeble monarch of the day, and 
thus extorted from him some grant of territory or juris- 
von, I. 2 a 
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diction. It is also certain, that, I)y a charter from James 
IV., dated NoYember 30, 1509, Jolm Murray of Philip- 
haugh is vested with the dignity of heritable Sheriff 
of Ettriclc Forest, an office held by his descendants 
till the final abolition of such jurisdictions by 28th 
Geo. II., cap. 23. But it seems difficult to believe, 
that the circumstances racntionod in the ballad could 
occur under the reign of so vigorous a monarch as 
James IV. It is true, that the Dramatis Personal in- 
troduced seem to refer to the end of the fifteenth, or 
beginning of the sixteenth century ; but from this it 
can only be argued, that the author himself lived soon 
after that period. It may, therefore, be supposed, (un- 
less farther evidence can be produced, tending to inva- 
lidate the conclusion,) that the bard, willing to pay his 
court to the family, has connected his grant of the she- 
lilTship by James IV., with some former dispute be- 
twixt the Murrays of Philiphaugh and their sovereign, 
occurring either wliile they were engaged upon the 
side of Baliol, or in the subsequent reigns of David II. 
and Bobert II. and III., when the English possessed 
great part of the Scottish frontier, and the rest was iu 
so lawless a state as hardly to acknowledge any supe- 
rior. 

At the same time, this rea-soiilng- is not absolutely 
conclusive. James IV. had particular reasons for 
desiring that Ettrick Forest, which actually formed 
part of the jointure lands of Margaret, his Queen, 
should be kept in a state of tranqufllity. — Rymeu, 
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vol. xiii. p. G6. In order to accomjilisli this object, 
it was natural for him, according- to the policy of bis 
predecessors, to invest one great family with the power 
of keeping order among the rest. It is even probable, 
that the Philiphangh family may have had claims upon 
part of the lordship of Ettrick Forest, which lay in- 
termingled with their own extensive possessions ; and, 
in the course of arranging, not, indeed, the feudal su- 
periority, hut the property of these lands, a dispute, 
may have arisen, of sufficient importance to be the 
groundwork of a ballad. 

It is farther probable, that the Murrays, like other 
Border clans, were in a very lawless slate, and held 
their lands merely by occupancy, without any feudal 
right. Indeed the lands of the various proprietors in 
Ettrick Forest, (being a royal demesne,) were held 
by the possessors, not in property, hut ns the Idtidlj' 
tenants, or rentallers, of the crown ; and it is only 
about 1 50 years since they obtained charters, si viking 
the feu-duty of each proprietor at the rate of the ipiit 
rent which he formerly paid. This state of possession 
naturally led to a confusion -of righls and claims. The 
Kings of Scotland wore often reduced to the, humilia- 
ting necessity of compromising such matters with their 
rebellious subjects, and James himself even entered into 
a sort of league with Johnnie Faa, the king of the 
gipsies. Perhaps, therefore, the tradition, handed down 
ill this song, may have had more foundation than it 
would at present be proper positively to assert. 
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The merit of this beautiful old tale, it is thought, 
■will be fully acknowledged. It has been, for ages, a 
popular song’ in Selkirkshire. The scene is, by the 
common people, supposed to have been the Castle of 
Newark upon Yarrow. This is highly improbable, be- 
cause Newark was alwaj's a royal fortress. Indeed, the 
late excellent antiquarian, Mr Plummer, Sheriff-depute 
of Selknkshiro, has assured the Editor, that he remem- 
bered the i)isig Ilia of the unicorns, &c., so often men- 
tioned in the liallad, in existence upon the old Tower 
of Ilanging&haw, the seat of the Philiphaugh family ; 
although, upon first jieriising’ a copy of the ballad, he 
was inclined to subscribe to the popular opinion. The 
Tower of Hangingshaw has been demolished for many 
years. It stood in a romantic and sohtary situation, 
on the classical banks of the Yarrow. When the 
mountains around Hangingshaw were covered with the 
wild copse which constituted a Scottish forest, a more 
secure stronghold for an outlawed baron can scarcely 
be imagined. 

The tradition of Ettrick Forest bears, that the out- 
law was a man of prodigious strength, possessing a 
baton or club, ■with which he laid lee {i. e. waste) the 
country fur many imles round j and that ha was at 
length slain by Bucclench, or some of his clan, at a little 
mount, covered withfir-trees, adjoining toNewark Castle, 
and said to have been a part of the garden.^ A varying' 

^ [The iollpw under this mount is called by the country people. 
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tradition bears tbe place of hia deatli to liaye been neat 
to tile bouse of the Duke of Bucclpuch’s gamekeeper, 
beneath tbe castle ; and that tbe fatal arrow was shot 
by Scott of Haining-, from, tbe ruins of a cottage on tbe 
opposite side of Yarrow- There were extant, within 
these twenty years, some verses of a song on bis death. 
Tbe feud betwixt the Outlaw and tbe Scots, may serve 
to exjilain tbe asperity with which the chieftain of that 
clan is bandied in the ballad. 

In publishing the following ballad, tbe copy princi- 
pally resorted to is one, apparently of considerable anti- 
quity, which was found among the papers of the late 
Mrs Cockburn of Edinburgh, a lady whose memory 
will ha long honoured by all who know her.^ Another 
copy, much more imperfect, is to he found in Glon- 
riddel’s MSS. The names are in this last miserably 
mangled, as is always the case when ballads are taken 
down from the recitation of persons living at a distance 
from the scenes in which they arc laid. Mr Plummer 
also gave the Editor a few additional versos, not contain- 
ed in either copy, which are thrown into what seemed 
their proper place. There is yet another copy in Mi- 
Herd’s MSS., which has been occasionally made use 
of. Two verses are restored in the present edition, 
from the recitation of Mr Mungo Park, whose toils 

“ slaln-mm’s loo ; ” and a numbor of liumim bones woio found there 
a few yeais ago in making a (Irmn. 1830^ — Eua] 

^ [Mis Cockbuin of Orznistoun, the authoress of the Flowers 
of the Forest.*' — ^E d.] 
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(luring Iris patient, and intrepid travek in Africa, have 
not eradicated from his recollection the legendary lore 
of his. native couutryd 

The arms of the Pliiliphaugh family are said by tra- 
dition to allude to their outlarved state. They are, 
indeed, those of a huntsman, and are blazoned thus : — 
Argent, a hunting-horn sable, stringed and garnished 
gules, on a chief azure, three stars of the first. Crest, 
a Demi-Fore.stor, winding his horn, proper. Motto, 
Ilinc mque superna uenaior. 

[’ The cottage in which Mungo Parle waB bom st.incls neatly 
ojipomte to Newark Castle, on the Yarrow. — En,] 
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THE SANG 

OP 

THE OUTLAW MURRAY. 


Etthicke Foreste is a fair foreste, 

In it grows mauie a semelie trie ; 

There’s hart and hynd, and dae and rne, 

And of a’ wilde hestis grete plentie. 

t 

There’s a feir castelle, bigged wi’ lyme and stane ; 

0 ! gin it stands not pleasanntlie ! 

In the fore front o’ that castelle feir, 

Twa nnicorns are bra’ to sec ; 

There’s the picture of a knight, and a ladyo bright, 
And the grene hoUin abune their brie.^ 

There an Outlaw kepis five hundred men ; 

Flo keepis a roynllo cumpanie ! 

Flis merryemen arc a’ in ae livcrye clad, 

O’ the Lincome grene sae gaye to see j 


* Brow. 
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lie and liis kdyc ia purple clad, 

O ! gin they lived not royallie ! 

Word is gane to our nobil King, 

In Edinhiirgli wlieve that ho lay, 

That there was an Outlaw in Ettricke Foreste, 
Counted him nought, nor a’ his conrtrie gay. 

« I make a vowe,” then the gude King said, 

“ Unto (he man that ilcir bought me, 

Fee cither he King of Ettricke Foreste, 

Or King of Scotluncle that Outlaw saU he !” — 

Then spake the lord bight Hamilton,' 

And to the nobil King said he, 

“ My sovereign prince, sum counsell lalce« 

First at your nohilis, syne at me. 

“ I redd ye, send yon biaw Outlaw till, 

And see gif your man cum. will he : 

Desyi'e him cum and be your man, 

And bald of you yon Foreste frie. 

“ Gif he refuses to do that, 

We’U concpiess haith his landis and he ! 


^ This is, In most copies, tUc earl iigKt Hamilton, winch must 
bo a mistoko of the recitois, as tlie family did not enjoy that Utla 


m laos. 
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Or else, we’ll throw his castell down, 

And make a widowe o’ his gaye hidye.” — . 

The King then call’d a gentleman, 

James Boyd (the Earle of Arran his brother was he ; ' ) 

When James he cam before the King, 

He Icnelit befor him on his ]cn6. 

“ Wellcum, James Boyd !” said our nobil King, 

“ A message ye maun gang for me ; 

Ye maun hye to Ettricke Foreste, 

To yon Outlaw, whore bydeth he t 

“ Ask him of whom he haldis his landis, 

Or man, wha may his master he. 

And deayre him cum, and be my man 
And hakl of me yon Foreste irie. 

“ To Edinburgh to cum and gang, 

His safe warrant I sail gie ; 

And gif he refuses to do that, 

We’ll conqiiess baith his landis and he. 


^ Tlioraaa Boyd, Earl of Airao, lyns foifoited, with Ida father 
and imcilG, in 14G9, for an attempt ontlie peison of James III. 
He "hail a sohj Jamea, who was lestored, and in. favour with James 
IV. about 1482. If this he the person, here meant, wq should 
read, ‘‘ The Eail of AiTan his iion was ho.” Glenriddel’s copy 
reads, “ a Higlilond laird I’m sure was he*” Reciters sometimes 
OdU the messengoi the Raird of Skene* 
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“ Tliou may&t vow I'll cast liis castell clown, 
And male a wiclowe o’^his gaye ladye ; 

I’ll hang his inerryemen, payr by payr, 

In ony frith where I may them see.” — 

James Boyd tuik his leave o’ the nohil King, 
To Eltricke Foreste feir cam he ; 

Down Birkcndale Brae when that he cam, 
He saw the feir Foreste wi’ his cc.' 

Bailh (lae and vac, and harte and hinds, 

And of a’ wilde hestis great plcntie j 

He heard the blows that hauldly ring, 

And arrows whidderan’ hym near hi. 

Of that feir castell he got a sight ; 

The like he neir saw wi’ his ee ! 

On the fore front o’ that castell feir, 

Twa unicorns were gaye to see ; 

Tire picture of a knight, and ladye bright, 
And the grene hollin aliune their brie. 

Thereat he spyed five hundred men, 

Shuting with hows on Newark Lee ; 

They were a’ in ae livery clad, 

O’ the Lincome grene sae gaye to see. 


c Birkendale Brae, now commonly called Sirhcndaillj/, is a steep 
cTesuent on tJie soutli side of !Minch-moor, whicli hypaiates Tweed-. 
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His men wore a’ clad in the grone, 

The knight was armed capajiie, 

With a bended bow, on a miUc-whitc steed ; 

And I wot they rank’d right honnilic. 

Thereby Boyd kend he was master man, 

And served liim in his ain degre. 

“ God mot thee save, brave Outlaw Murray ! 

Thy ladye, and all thy chyvalrie !”- — 

“ Marry, thou’s wellcum, gentleman. 

Some king’s messenger thou seemis to be.” — 

“ The King of Scotlonde sent me here, 

And, gude Outlaw, I am sent to thee ; 

I wad wot of whom yc hald your landis. 

Or man, wha may thy master be ?” — 

“ Thir landis are mine !” the Outlaw said ; 

“ 1 ken nac King in Christentie ; 

Frae Soudron' I this Foreste wan, 

When the King nor his knightis were not to sec.” — 

“ He desyres you’l enm to Edinburgh, 

And hanld of him this Foreste fre ; 

And, gif ye refuse to do this, 

I-Ie’ll conguess baith thy landis and thee. 

ilalu from Ettrick Forest ; and from flic top of wliicli we liavc flic 
first view of flic woods of Hangingdiaw, the Caetle of Newai'k, and 
flic romantic dale of Yarrow. 

^ Southron, oi English. 
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He hath yow’d to cast thy castell down, 

And mail a widowe o’ thy gaye ladye ; 

“ He’d hang thy merryemen, payr by payr, 

In ony frith where he may them finde.”— 

■“ Ay, by my troth !” the Outlaw said, 

“ Than wanld I tliinke me for bchinde* 

« Eve the King my feir coiintrio get, 

This laud that’s nativest to me ! 

Mony o’ his nobilis sail he caulrJ, 

Their kdyes sidl be right weavie.”-—' 

’Then spak his ladye, feiv of face, 

She sayd, “ Without consent of me, 

That an Outlaw suld come befor a King ; 

I am right racT of treasoniie. 

Bid him be gude to his lordis at hame. 

For Edinburgh my lord sad nevir see.” — ^ 

James Boyd tuik his leave o’ the Outlaw kenc. 
To Edinburgh boun is he ; 

When James he cam before the King, 
tie knelit lowdc on his knd. 

Welcum, James Boyd 1” seyd our nohil King 
“ What foroste is Ettiicke Foreste frie ?” — 
Ettricke Foreste is the feirest foreste 
That evir man saw wi’ his ee. 
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“ There’s the ilac, the rae, the liart, the hyude. 
And of a’ wild bestis grete plentie ; 

There’s a pretty oastell of lyme and stane, 

O ! gif it ataudis not jdeasauntlie ! 

“ There’s in (he fore front o’ that castell, 

Twa unicorns, sae hra’ to see ; 

There’a the picture of a knight, and a ladye bright, 
Wi’ the grene hollin abune their brie, 

“ There the Outlaw keepis five hundred men, 
lie keepis a royalle cumpanie ! 

Ills merryomen in ae livery clad, 

O’ the Lincome grene sae gaye to see : 

He and his ladye in purple clad ; 

0 ! gin they live not royallie ! 

“ He says, yon Forcsto is Ids awin ; 
tie wan it free the Sonthroide j 

Sae as he wan it, sae will he keep it, 

Contrail' all Mngis in Christentio.” — 

“ Gar w'arn me Perthshire, and Angus baith ; 

Fife up and downe, and Loutluans three. 

And graitb my horse !” said our nobil King, 

“ For to Ettricke Forest hie will I me,” — 

Then word is ganc the Outlaw till. 

In Ettricke Forest, where dwelleth he, 
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That the King was cuming to his cuntrie, 

To conqness haith his landis and he. 

“ I mak a vow,” the Outlaw said, 

“ I mak a vow, and that trnlie, 

Were there Imt three men to tak my pairt. 

Yon King’s cumiiig full deir suld he !” — 

Then messengers he culled forth. 

And bade them hie them .speedilye — 

“ Ana of j'o gao to Halliday, 

The Laird of the Corehead* is he. 

“ He certain is ray sister’s son ; 

Bid liim cum ijuick and succour mo ! 

The King enms on for Ettricke Foreste, 

And landless men we a’ will he.” — 

“ What news ? "What news ?” said Halliday 
“ Man, frae thy master unto mo ? ” — 

“ Not as ye wad ; secldng your aide ; 

The King’s his mortal oneinie.” — 

“ Ay, by my troth ! ” said Halliday, 

“ Even for that it repenteth me ; 

For gif he lose feir Ettricke Foreste, 

He’ll tak feir Moffatdale frae me. 

* Thh is a placo at the head of Moffat-watcr, possossed of old hy 
thefSwily of HalUJny. 
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“ I’ll meet liira wi’ five liuiidrcil men, 

And surely maiv, if mae may be ; 

And before lie gets tlie Foresle feir, 

We a’ will die on Newark Lee !” — 

The Outlaw call’d a messenger, 

And bid him hie him speedilye. 

To Andrew Murray of Cockpool* — 

“ That man’s a deir cousin to me ; 

Desyre him cum, and make me aide, 

With a’ the power that he may be.” — 

“ It stands me hard,” Andrew Murray said, 

“ Judge gif it stand na hard wi’ me ; 

To enter against a King wi’ crown. 

And set iny landis in jeopardic ! 

Yet, if I cum not on the day, 

Surely at night he sail me see.” — 

To Sir James Murray of Traquair,® 

A message came right speeddye — 

' Thii, famllj- wore ancestors of tiro Mmmjs, Eiiils nf Aiinaiiclde! 
l)ut the name of the representative, in tiro time of Jamoh IV., was 
William, not Androiv. Gleiniddol’s MS. leads, “tire eountiv- 
Itoepei.” 

“Before tire Barony of Ttirquair liecaure the property of tire 
Sterrarts, ithelonged to a famrly of Murrays, oftenvards Murrara 
of Blach-harony, aird ancestors of hord Elihank. The old castle 
nas situated on the Tweed. The lauds of Tiaipiair were foifeited 
hy WiUrclmua do Moravia, previous fo 1464 ; for, in that year, a 
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“ Wliat news ? What nows ?” James Murray saidj 
“ Man, frae thy master unto me ?”■ — 

“ What neicls I tell ? for weel ye ken 
The King’s his mortal enemic ; 

And now he is cuming- to Ettricke Forests, 

And landless men ye a’ will be.” — 

“ And, by my trotbe,” James Murray said, 

“ Wi’ that Outlaw will I live and die ; 

The King has glff.ed my landis lang syne — 

It cannot be nne warse wi’ me.” 

The Kang was cuming thro’ Caddon Ford,^ 

And full five thousand men was he ; 

They saw the derke Foreste them before, 

They thought it awsome for to see. 


cliartor, proceeding upon tipfoifcituie, was granted by tbo crown to 
"Willielmo Douglas do Cluuy.” Sir James was, porlraps, tlio 
heir of "William Muiray. It would farther sooni, fclufc the grant in 
1464 was not made effectual by Douglas ; for another chartoi fiom 
the crown, 3atP(l the 3d February, 1478, convoys tho estiito of 
Traquoii to James Stewart, Earl of Buchan, sou of the Blade 
Knight of Borne, and xciaternal unde to James III., fi om whom is 
descended the present Earl of Traquair, The firfct loyal grunt mot 
being followed by posaeasion, it is very possible that the Miurays may 
have continued to occupy Tiaquait long after the date of that char- 
ter, Hence, Sir James might have reason lo say, as in the bal- 
lad, The King has gifted my lands lung syne.’* 

^ A ford on the Tweed, at the mouth of the Caddon Bum, near 
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Then spalc the lord, hight Hamilton, 

And to the nohil King said he, 

“ My sovereign liege, sum council tak. 
First at your nohihs, syne at me. 

“ Dcsyre him mete tliee at Permanscore, 
And bring four in his cumpanie ; 

Five Fries sail gang yonrsell befor, 

Glide cause that you snld honour’d be. 

“ And, gif he refuses to do that. 

We’ll conquess baith his landis and he ; 

There sail iievir a Munay, after him, 

Hald land in Ettcicke Foreste free.”— 

Then spalc the kene Laird of Buckscleuth, 
A stalworthe man, and sterne was he — 

“ For a King to gang an Outlaw till, 

Is beneath his state and his dignitie. 

“ The man that wons yon Foreste intill, 
He lives by reif and felonic ! 

Wherefore, brayd on, my sovereign liege 
Wi’ fire and sword we’ll follow thee 

Or, gif your courtiie lords fa’ back, 

Our Borderers saU the onset gie.” — 

Then out and spak the nohil King 
And round him cast a wilie ee — 




o 
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“ Now, had thy longue, Sir Walter Scott, 

Nor speak of reif noi felonie : 

For, had cTery honest man his avvin kye, 

A right puir clan thy name wad ha ! 

The King- then call’d a gentleman, 

Royal banner-bearer there was he ; 

Jiimcs Hoppringle of Torsonse, by name s'- 
He cam and Icnelit upon his kn^. 

“ Wollcura, James Pringle of Torsonse ! 

A message ye maun gang for me : 

Ye maun gae to yon Outlaw Murray, 

Surely where bauhUy bideth he 

Bid him mete me at Permaiiscore, 

And bring' four iu his cumpanie ; 

Five erles sail cum wi’ mysell. 

Glide reason I sold honour’d he, 

“ And gif he refuses to do that. 

Bid him luke for nae good o’ me ! 

^ The liououraW© name of Piinglo, or Hoppringle, is of great 
antiquity' in Hoxburglislure and Selkiilcsliirfi. Tlio old Tower of 
Torsonse is Rxtuated upon the Imnlcs of tlie Gala. I believe the 
Pringles of Torsonse are now represented by Sir John Priogle 
of Stitcliell. TUere are three other andeut and distinguished 
families qf this name 5 tliose of 'Whitehanl't, Chfton, and Tor- 
vroo^ee. 
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There sail novir a Murray, after him, 

Playe land in Ettricke Foreste free ” 

James cam before the Outlaw kene, 

And served him in liis ain degre — • 

Welcum, James Pringle of Toibonsc ! 

What message frae the King to me ? — 

He bids ye meet liim at Permanscore J 
And bring four in your cumpany ; 

Five eries sail gang himsell befor, 

Naa mail’ in number will he be. 

' Permanscoro is a very remarkable bolloor on tbs top of a bi^h 
lUlgo of bibs, dividing tbe vales of Tweed and Yarrow, a Ufctle ti> 
the eastward of blincb-moor. It is the outermost point of tbe lands 
of Broadmeadows. The Glenriddcl MS., wbicb, in this mstaneo, 
is extremely inaccurate as to names, calls tbe place of rendc<5V0UH» 
“ The Poor Man's HousCi'' and bints that tbo Outlaw was sm- 
prised by tbe treaobery of tbe King : — p 

** Tlicn ho was aware of tlio King’s coming, 

Witli hiindreds tlwee in company, 

‘Iwottlieinxickledccl 
He Icaincd KIngis to lie ! 

For to fetch me Jiere frae among my men. 

Here, Ulce a dogfor to dre.* 

I believe tbe reader will think with mr, that tbe catastrophe is 
better, as now printed from Mis Cockhuru’s copy. The deceit, 
supposed to ho practised on the Outlaw, is unworthy of the militaiy 
monarch, as he is painted in the ballad; especially if we admit him 
to be King James IV. 
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“ And g'if you refuse to do that, 

(I freely here upgive wi’ thcc,) 

He’ll Cast yon bonny castle clown, 

And maJee a wiclowe o’ that gay ladye. 

“ He’ll loose yon hlnidhound Boulerers, 

■ Wi’ lire and sword to follow thee ; 

There will nevir a Murray, after thysell, 

I-Iavo land in Ettrick Foreste free.”— 

“ It stands me hard,” the Outlaw said ; 

“ Judge gif it .stands na hard wi’ me, 

Wha reck not losing of mysell, 

But a’ my offspring after me. 

“ My mercyemen’s lives, my widowe’s teira — 
There lies the pang that pinches me ; 

"Vnien I am straught in hluidie cord, 

Yon castell will be right dreirie. 

“ Auld Halliday, young- Hallitla}', 

Ye Sail bo twa to gang -wi’ me ; 

Andrew Murray, and Sir James Murray, 
We’ll be nae mae in enmpanie.” — 

When that they cam before the King, 

They fell before him on their kne — 

“ Grant mercie, mercie, nohil King ! 

E’en for his sake that dyed on tree.” — 
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“ Sicken like mcvcie sail ye have ; 

On gaUows yo sail hangit be !” — 

“ Over God's forbode,” quoth the Outlaw then, 
I hope your grace will heUiv be I 

Else, ere you come to Edinburgh port, 

I trow thin guarded sail ye be : 

“ Thir landis of Etiricke Foreste fair, 

I wan them from the eneinie ; 

Like as I wan them, sae will I keep them, 
Contrail' a’ king is in Christentio.” — 

All llie nobilis the King about, 

Said pltie it were lo see him dee — 

“ Yet grant me mercie, sovereign prince. 
Extend your favour unto me ! 

“ I’ll give thee the keys of my castoll, 

Wi’ the blessing o’ my gay ladye, 

Gin thou’lt make me shcriffe of this Foreste, 
gAnd a’ my offspring- after me.” — 

“ Wilt thou give mo the keys of thy castell, 
Wi’ the blessing of thy gaye ladye ? 

Fse make thee sheriffe of Eltricke Foreste, 
Surely while upward grows the tree ; 

If you be not Iraitour to the King, 

Forfaulted sail thou neviv be.”- — • 
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“ But, Prince, wliat sail cum o’ my men ? 

When I gae hack, traitour they’ll ca’ me. 

I had rather lose my life and land, 

Ere my merryemen rebuked me.” — 

“ Will your merryemen amend their lives ? 

And a’ their pardons I grant thee — 

Now, name thy landis where’er they lie, 

And here I render them to thee.” — 

“ Fair Philiphaugh is mine by right, 

And Lervinshope still mine shall be ; 

Newark, Foulshiells, and Tinnies baith, 

My bow and arrow purchased me. 

*< And I have native steads to me, 

The Newark Lee and Hanginshaw 

I have mony steads in the Forest schaw, 

But them by name I dinna knaw.” 

The keys of the castell he gave the King, 

Wi’ the blessing o’ his feir ladye ; 

' la fliis and tie following verse, the cereinouj' of feudal inves- 
titure is supposed to he gone tirougi, by the Obtlaw resigning lus 
possessions into the hands of the king, and receiving them back, to 
be held of him ns superior. The lands of Philiphaugh are stUl pos- 
sessed by the Outlaw’s representative. Ilangingshaw and hewins- 
hope were sold of late yeais. Newark, Poulahiels, and Tinnies, 
liavo long belonged to the family of Bnedeuch. 
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He was made skeriffo of Ettrickc Forosto, 

Surely while upward grows the tree ; 

And if he was na traitour to the King, 

Forfaulted he sold never be. 

Wha over heard, in ony times. 

Sicken an outlaw in his degre, 

Sic favour get liefor a King, 

As did the Outlaw Murray of the Foreste free ? 
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JOHNIE ARMSTRANG. 


There will be such frequent occasion, in the course 
of Ibis work, to mention the clan, or sept, of the Arm- 
strong's, that the Editor finds it necessary to prefix to 
this ballad some general account of that tribe. 

The Armstrongs appear to have been at an early 
period in possession of groat part of Licldesdalo, and of 
the Deliateable Land. Their immediate neighbour- 
hood to England rendered them, the most hwless of 
the Border depredators; and as much of the country 
possessed by them was claimed by both kingdoms, the 
inhabitants, protected from justice by the one natimi, 
in opposition to the other, securely preyed upon hotli.'- 
The chief was Armstrong- of Mangertoun ; but, at a 
later period, they are declared a broken clan, L e. one 

' In illustration of tills poriliou, tho reader is roforruil to a long 
correspondence betwixt Lord Daerc and tlio Privy Council of Eng- 
land. in 1550, concernijig one Saudye Armstiang, a paitisan of 
England, and an iubabitant of tiro Debateablc Land, wlio luitl tlneal- 
ened to become a Scottislnnan, if lie was not pi otooted by tho Eng- 
lisbi Warden against the Loid oi Maxwell. — .See Intnduation in 
NicaontoN Olid Bnaits’ History of Cumbarland and Westmore- 
iand. 
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■which hail no lawful head, to become surety for their 
good behaviour. The rapacity of this clan, and of their 
allies, theElliots, occasioned the popular saying, ‘'Elliots 
and Armstrongs ride thieves all.” But to what Border 
family of note, in former days, 'would not such an adage 
have been equally applicable ? All along the river 
Liddel may still be discovered the ruins of tovyere, 
]wsseasod by this numerous clan. They did not, how- 
ever, entirely trust to those fastnesses ; bul, when at- 
tacked by a superior force, abandoned entirely their 
dwellings, and retired into morasses, accessible bypaUis 
known to themselves alone. One of their most noted 
places of refuge was the Tarras Moss, a desolate and 
horrible marsh, through wliich a small river takes its 
course. Upon its banks are found some dry spots, 
which were occupied by these outlaws, and their fa- 
milies, in cases of emergency. The stream runs furi- 
ously among huge rocks, which has occasioned a po- 
pular saying — . 

“ Was ne’er ane di own'd In Tarraa, nor yot in ilouljt, 

For era the head can win down, the hams [In.ains] are out.” 

The morass itself is so deep, that, according to an old 
historian, two spears tied together would not reach the 
bottom. In this retreat, the Armstrongs, amio 1588, 
baffled the Earl of Angus, when lieutenant on the 
Border, although he reckoned himself so skilful in 
winding a thief, that he declared, “ he had the same 
pleasure in it, as others in hunting a hare.” On this 
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occasion he was totally unsuccessful, and nearly lost 
his relation, Douglas of Ively, whom the freebooters 
made prisoner. — GoDSCKori, yoI. ii. p. 411. 

Upon another occasion the Armstrongs were less 
fortunate. They had, in one of their incursions, plun- 
dered the town of Ilaltvvhistle, on the bordeis of Cum- 
berland. Sir Robert Carey, Warden of the West 
Marches, demanded satisfaction from the King of 
Scotland, and received for answer, that the offenders 
were no subjects of his, and that he might take his 
own revenge. The English Warden accordingly en- 
tered Liddesdale, and ravaged the lands of the outlaws ; 
on which occasion, Sim of the Cailnll (an Armstrong) 
was killed by one of the Ridleys of Haltwhistle. This 
incident procured. Haltwhistle another visit from the 
Armstrongs, in which they burnt great part of the 
town, but not without losing one of their leaders, by a 
shot from a window. 

“ The death of this young man,” says Sir Robert 
Carey, “wrote [wrought] so deep an impression upon 
them [the outlaws], as many vowes wero made, that 
before the end of next winter, they would lay the whole 
Border waste. This [the murder] was done about the 
end of May [1598.] The chiefe of all these outlaws 
was old Sim of Whitram} He had five or six sonnes, 

' 'Whitram is a place ia Liddesiile. It is mistnlcen by tba noble 
(.(lltor for ’Wliitbcm, in Galloway, as is Hartwossel (Haltwhistle, 
on tbe bordeta of Cumberland) for Twisel, a villogo on tbe Eng- 
liisK side ot ibc Tweed, near ’Wort. 
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ns able mon as ihe Boideis liacl» This old man and 
hib sonnes had not bo few as two himdied at their 
commands, that were ever ready to ride with them to 
all actions, at their beck. 

“ The high parts of the marsh [maich] towards 
Scotlande were put in a mighty fear, and the chiefe of 
them, for themselves and the rest, petitioned to mee, 
and did assure mee, that unless I did tolce some course 
with them by the end of that summer, there was none 
of the inhabitants durst, or would, stay in their dwell- 
ings the next winter, but they would flcy the countrey, 
and leave their houses and lands to the fury of the 
outlawes. Upon this complaint, I called the gentle- 
men of the CQuutrey together, and acquainted them 
with the misery that the highest parts of the marsh 
towards Scotland were nicely to endure, if there were 
not timely prevention to avoid it, and desired them to 
give mee their best advice what course were Jitt to be 
taken. They all showed themselves willing to give 
mee their best counsades, and most of them were of 
opinion, that I was not well advised to refuse the hun- 
dred horse that my Lord Euers^ had ; and that now my 
best way was speedily to acquaint the Q.uene and 
counsaiUe with the necessity of having more soldiers, 
and that there should not be less than ahundi-ed horse 
Sent down for the defence of the countrey, besides the 
forty I had ah’eady in pay, and that there was nothing 
but force of soldiers could keep them in awe ; and to 

^ [See die Ballad of Lord Eivrle, p. 417.] 
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let the counsalle plainly understaml, that the marsh, of 
themselves, were not able to subsist, whenever the win- 
ter and long nights came in, unlesse present cure and 
remedy wore provided for them. I desired them to ad- 
vise better of it, smd see if they coidd find out any 
other means to prevent their mischievous intentions, 
without putting the Queue and oountrey to any fni- 
•ther charge. They all resolved that there was no second 
mealies. Then I told them my intention what I meant 
to do, which was, that myself, witli two deputies, and 
the forty horse that I was allowed, would, with what 
speed wo could, make ourselves ready to go up to the 
Wastes, and there wee would entrench ourselves, and 
lye as near as we could to the outlawes : and if there 
were any brave spirits among them that would go with 
us, they should he very Wellcome, and faro and lye 
as well as rayselfe : and I did not doubt, before the 
summer ended, to do somelhing that should abate the 
pride of these outlawes. Those that were unwilling to 
hazard themselves, liked uot this motion. They said, 
that, ill so doing, I might keep the country quiet the 
time I lay there, but, when tbe winter approached, I 
could stay there no longer, and that was the theeves’ 
time to do all their mischiefo. But there were divers 
young gentlemen that offered to go with mee, some 
with three, some with four horses, and to stay with mee 
as long as I wonld there continue. I took a list of those 
that offered to go with mee, and found, that, with my- 
self, my officers, the gentlemen, and our servants, wee 
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diould be about two hundred good men aud horse ; a 
competent number, as I thought, for such a service, 

“ The day and place was appointed for our meeting 
in tlie AVaslos, and, by tlie help of the Toot of Liddis- 
dale‘ and Risdale, wee had soone built a ])rotty fort, 
and wilhin it we had all cabines made to lye in, and 
every one brought beds or mattresses to lye on. There 
wee stayed from the middest of June, till almost the 
end of August. We were betweene fifty and sixty 
gentlemen, besides their servants and my horsemen ; so 
that we were not so few as two hundred horse. Wee 
wanted no provisions for ourselves nor our horses, for 
the cQuntrey people were well paid for any thing they 
brought us ; so that wee had a good market every day, 
before our fort, to buy what we lacked. The chiefe 
outlarves, at our coming, fled their houses where they 
dwelt, and betooke themselves to a large and great 
forest (with all their goodes,) which was called the 
Tarras. It was of that strength, and so surrounded 
withbogges and marish grounds, and tbicke bushes and 
shrubhes, as they feared not the force nor 2mwer of 
England nor Scotland, so long as they were there. They 
sent me word, that I was like the first puffo of a hag- 
gasse,^ hottest at the first, and bade me stay there as 

^ The Foot of Liddcsdalc was the garrison of King .Tamos in tin? 
Castle of Hermitage, wlio assi>ted Caie}’’ on this occasion, as the 
Armstrongs wore outlaws to Ijotli nadons. 

* Aliaggis (according to Bmns, “the cliieftain of the pudding 
race”) is au olio, composed of the liver, heart, &c. of a sheGo. 
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long' as tte weather would give me leave. They would 
stay in the Tarras Wood till I was weary of lying in 
the Waste : and when I had had my time, and they no 
whit the worse, they would play their parts, which 
should keep me waking the next winter. Those gen- 
tlemen of the country that came not with mee, were 
of the same minde ; for they knew (or thought at least) 
that my force was not snllicient to withstand the fm'ey 
of the outlawes. The time I staid at the fort I was, 
not idle, brrt cast, hy all means I could, how to take 
them in the great strength they were in. I found a 
meancs to send a hundred and fifty horsemen into Scot- 
land (converghed hy a muffled man,' not known to one 
of the company,) thirty mrlos 'within Scotland, and the 
husinesse was carried so, that none in the coirntrey 
tooke any alarm at this passage. They were cprretly 
brought to the backside of the Tarras, to Scotland- 
■ward. There they divided themselves into three parts, 
and took up three passages which the outlawes made 
themselves secure of, if from England side they should 
at any time be put at. They had their scoutes on the 
tops of hflls, on the English side, to give them warn- 

minced down wltk oatmeal, onions, and spioea, and tolled in tlie 
■stomact of tto animal, ty way of tag. When this tag is cut, tlio 
contents (if ttis savoury disk bo well niado) btould apout out witt 
tho heated air. This wdl explain the allusion. 

^ A Mudied Man means a person in disguise ; a very necessary 
precaution for tho guide’s safety ; for, could the outlawes have 
learned who played them this trick, beyond all doubt it must tave 
cost him dear. 
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ing' if at any time any power of men sliould come 
to surprise them. The three ambushes were safely 
laid, without being discovered, and, about four o’clock 
in the morning, there were three hundred horse, and 
a thousand foot,^ that came directly to the place where 
the scoutes lay. They gave the alarm ; our men brake 
down as fast as they could into the wood. The out- 
lawes thought themselves safe, assuring themselves at 
any time to escape ; but they were so strongly set upon, 
on the English side, as they were forced to leave their 
goodes, and betake themselves to their passages towards 
Scotland. There was piesently five taken of the prin- 
cipal of them. The rest, seeing themselves, as they 
thought, betrayed, retired into the thicke woodes and 
bogges,'^ that our men durst not follow them, for fear 
of loosing themselves. The principall of the five that 
were taken, were two of the eldest sonnes of Sim of 
Whiiram. These five they brought to mee to the foit, 
and a number of goodes, both of sheep^nd Idne, which 
satisfied most part of the country that they had stolon 
them from. 

'Fiomtljia it nouW appoar, that Caroy, although lus constant 
attendants in his tort consisted only of 200 horso, had upon this 
occasion, hy the assistance, prohably, of the English and Scottish 
royal garnsons, collected a much greater force. 

‘ There are now no trees in Liddesdale, except on the haiilcs of 
the livers, where they are protected from the sheep. But the 
stumps and fallen timher, which are everywhere found in the 
morasses, attest how well the country must havo been wooded in 
toinier days. 
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“ The five, that were tolcen, were of great worth and 
yahie amongst them ; insomucli, that for their liberty, 
I should have what conditions I should demand or de- 
sire. First, all English prisoners wore sot at liberly. 
Then had I themselves, and most part of the gentle- 
men of the Scottish side, so strictly bound in hondes 
to enter to moe, in fifteen dayes warning, any offend- 
our, that they durst not for their lives break any cove- 
nant that I mads with them ; and so, upon these con- 
ditions, I set them at liberty, and was never after trou- 
bled with these kind of people. Thus God blessed me 
ill bringing this great trouble to so quiet an end ; wee 
brake up our fort, and every man retired to his own 
house.” — Carey's Memoirs, p. 161. 

The people of Liddesdalc have retained, by tradition, 
the remembrance of Carey's Raid, as they call it. 
They tell, that while he was besieging the outlaws in 
the Tarras, they contrived, by ways known only to 
themselves, to send a party into England, who plun- 
dered the Warden’s lands. On their return, thG_y sent 
Carey one of his own cows, telling him, that, fearing 
he might fall short of provision during his visit to Scot- 
land, they had talcen the precaution of sending him 
some English beef. The anecdote is too characteristic 
to he suppressed. 

From this narrative, the power and strength of the 
Armstrongs, at this late period, appear to have been 
very considerable. Even upon the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, this clan, associated with other banditti of 

& \‘x^ 
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tlie West Marches, to the number of two or three hun- 
dred horse, entered England in a hostile manner, and ex- 
tended their ravages as far as Penrith. James VI., then 
atBerwick,nponhisjourneytohisnew capital, detached 
a large force, under Sir William Selby, captain of Ber- 
wick, to bring these depredators to order. Their raid, 
remarkable for being the last of any note occurring in 
history, was avenged in an exemplary manner. Most of 
the strongholds upon the Liddel were rased to the foun- 
dation, and several of the principal leaders were execu- 
ted at Carlisle ; after which we find HLtle mention of 
the Armstrongs in history. The precautions adopted 
hy the Earl of Dunbar to preserve peace on the Bor- 
ders, bore peculiarly hard upon a body of men long ac- 
customed to the most ungoverned license. They appear, 
in a great measure, to have fallen victims to the strict- 
ness of the new enactments. — Bidpatii, p. 703. — 
Stow, 819. — Laing, vol. i. The lends, possessed by 
them in former clays, have chiefly come into the hands 
of the Buccleuch family, and of the EUiots ; so that, 
with one or two exceptions, we may say, that in the 
country which this warlike clan once occujned, there is 
hardly left a landholder of the name. 

One of the last Borderrcjwers was, however, of this 
family, and lived within the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. After having made himself cheaded over the 
whole coimtry, he at last came to the following end : — 
One — ^ — , a man of lavg'e property, having lost twelve 
cows in one night, raised the country of Tevioidale,^and 

VOL. I. 2 o 
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traced 1 he robbers into Liddesdale, as far as the house of 
this Armstrong, commonly called Willie of Westburn- 
fat, from the place of his residence, on the banks of tlie 
Plermitage water. Fortunately for the pursuers, he 
was then asleep ; so that he was secnved, along with 
nine of his friends, without much resistance. He was 
brought to trial at Selkirk ; and, allhongh no precise 
evidence was adduced to convict him of the special 
fact, (the cattle never having been recovered,) yet the 
jury brought him in guilty on his general character, or, 
as it is called in our law, on habit and repute. When 
sentence was pronounced, Willie arose ; and, seizing 
the oalren chair in which he was placed, hvolce it irrto 
pieces by main strength, and offered to his companions, 
who were involved in the same doom, that, if they 
would stand behind him, he would light his way out of 
Selkirk with these weapons. But they held his hatrds, 
and besought him to let them tfieff/ce Christians. Tliey 
were accordingly executed in form of law. This inci- 
dent is said to have happened at the lust Circuit Court 
held at Selkirk. The people of Liddesilale, who (per- 
haps not erroneously) still consider the sentonce as ini- 
quitous, remarked, that , the prosecutor, never 

throve afterwards, hut came to beggary and ruin, with 
his whole family. 

Jolinie Armstrong, of Gilnockie, the hero of the fol- 
lowing ballad, is a noted personage, both in history and 
tradition. He was, it would seem from the ballad, a 
brother of the Laird of Mangertoun, chief of the name. 
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tlis place of residence (now a roofless tower) was at 
tlieHollowSj a few miles from Langbolm, where its ruins 
still serve to adorn a scone, which, in natural heauty, 
has few equals in Scotland. At the head of a desperate 
band of freebootois, this Armstrong is said to have 
spread the terror of his name almost as far as New- 
castle, and to have levied black-mail, or protection and 
forbearance money, for many miles round. James V.^ 
of whom it was long remembered by his grateful peo- 
ple that he made the “ rush-bush keep the cow,” about 
152,9, undertook an expedition through the Border 
counties, to suppress the turbulent spirit of the March- 
men. But before setting out upon his journey, he 
took the precaution of imprisoning the different Bor- 
der chieftains, who were the chief protectors of the 
marauders. The Earl of Bothwell was forfeited, and 
confined in Edinburgh Castle. The Lords of Home 
and Maxwell, the Lairds of Buccleueh, Fairniherst, 
and Johnslon, wdth many others, were also roinmitted 
to ward. Cockburn of Hcnderland, and Adam Scott 
of Tushielaw, called the King of the Border, were pub- 
licly executed — Lesley, p. 430. The King then 
marched rapidly forward, at the head of a flying army 
of ten thousand men, through Ettrick Forest and Ews- 
dale. The evil genius of our Jolmie Armstrong, or, as 
others say, the private advice of some oourtieis, prompt- 
ed him to present himself before James, at the’ head of 
thirty-six horse, arrayed in all 1he pomp of Border 
chivalry. Pitscoltie uses nearly the words of the bal- 
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lad, in describing the splendour of his etjuipment, and 
his high expectations of favour from the King. “ But 
James, looking upon him sternly, said to his attend- 
ants, ‘ What wants that knave that a king should 
have?’ and ordered him and his followers to instant 
execution.” — “ But John Armstrong,” continues this 
minute historian, “ made great offers to the King. That 
he should sustain himself, with forty gentlemen, ever 
ready at his service, on their own cost, without wrong- 
ing any ScottLshman : Secondly, that there was not a 
subject in England, duke, earl, or baron, but, within a 
certain day, he should bring him to his majesty, either 
quick or dead.^ At length, he seeing no hope of favour, 
said very proudly, * It is foUy to seek grace at a grace- 

' The BorJurors, fi om tlioii habits of life, were capable of most 
extraordbary e-xploits of tbs nature. la the year 1511, Sir HoboU 
Ker of Cessfoi il, Warden of tlio Middle Mai dies of Scotland, was 
murdered at a Border meeting, by tlie b.i5tard Iloion, Starbead, 
and Lilbura. The English inonarch delivered uji Lilbuin to jus- 
tice in Scotland, but Heron and Staihead escaped. The latter 
chose his residence in the voiy ceutio of England, to balHc the 
vengeauco of ICer’s clan and foUoweis. Two dependents of the 
deceased, colled Tail, Wore deputed by Andrew ICei of Cessfoid to 
revpnge his father’s murder. They tiavclled thiougli England in 
various disguises, till they discovered the place ot Starhead’Biotroat, 
murdered him in his bed, and brought his head b triumph to Edin- 
burgh, where ICer caused it to he exposed at the Cross. The bas- 
tard Heron would have shuied the same fate, had he not spread 
abiead a report of his having died ot the plague, and caused bs fu- 
neral obsequies to he performed ^ErnrAan’s Histor;;, p. 481. — 

See also Metrkal Account of the Satih of Floddcji, published by 
the Bev> Mr Iamb?;,. 
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less face ; but,’ said he, ‘ bad I known this, I should 
have lived upon the Borders in despite of King- Harry 
and you both ; for I know King- Harry would doiun- 
weigh my test horse with gold, to know that I were 
condemned to die this day.” — Pitscottie’s History, 
p. 145. Johnie and all his retinue were accordingly 
hanged upon growing- trees, at a place called Carlenrig- 
Chapel, about ten miles above Hawick, on the high 
road to Langholm. The country people believe, that, 
to manifest the injustice of the execution, the trees 
withered away. Armstrong and his followers were 
buried in a deserted churchyard, where their graves are 
still shown. 

As this Border hero was a person of great note in 
his way, he is frequently alluded to by the writers of 
the time. Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, in the 
curious play pubb'shed by Pinkerton, from the Ban- 
natyne MS., introduces a pardoner, or knavish dealer 
in relies, who produces, among his holy rarities — 


Tiie cordis, 'bait'h grit and long, 

Quliilk hnngife Joluuc Armistraug, 

Of gnde hcmpt, soft and sound. 

Gude hiJy pcpil, I stand ford, 

Wlia’flvii bcis haugit in tliis cord, 

Noidis nevei to lie dro^vnedi ” 

Pinkeh-ton’s Scottish Poums, vol. li* p. 69, 


In The Complaynt of Scotland, John Armistrangis’ 



snNS’ruEi.‘'Y oif 

ilain'i', nu'iitinnod ns a popular tune, luw probably some 
I'l'l'i'i't'iu'ci Id our hero. 

Tlio rora\uou ptsiplo of the parts of Tevlofdale, 
fuiWostialo, and tiu' country adjacent, hold the me- 
mory of Jolink' Arnislrimj> in very high respect. They 
affirm also, thiit one of his attendants broke through 
tlu> Kina's gtuii'd, and caivied to Gdiiocldc Tower the 
news of the bloody catastrophe. 

This song w as liisl published liy Allan Ramsay, in 
his JJJrargm'ii, who says, lip copied it I'rom the month 
of a gentk'uiiui, called Armstrong, who was in the sixth 
generation from this Jiihn. The reciter assured him, 
that this was the genuiiK' old ballad, the common one 
false, lly the common one, Ramsay means an English 
Imllad upon tlie same sulijecl, but difl'ering in various 
particulars, which is ]mhlihlu’d in hdr Ritson’s English 
Hungn, vol. ii. It is fortunaU' tor the adraircus of the 
oldliullad, Ihul if did not fall into Ramsay’s hands when 
111' was eipiippiiig' wil.li new sets of words the old Scot- 
iIhU tunes iuluh 'l\m - T<ihle, Mmdlmy. Shico his time 
it Ims been oft cm repriutod. 
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Sum speikis of lords, sum speikis of lairds, 
And sick lykc men of hio dcgrie ; 

Of a gentleman I sing a sang. 

Sum tymo called Laird of Giluockie. 

Tke King he iwytes a Inving letter, 

With his ain hand sae tenderly. 

And he hath sent it to Johnie Armstrang, 
To (jum and spcik with him speedily. 

The Eliots and Armstrangs did convene ; 
They were a gallant cumpaniu — 

“ We'll ride and meit onr lawful King, 
And bring him safe to Gilnookie. 

“ Malre kinnen' and capon ready, then, 
And venison in great plentic ; 

We’ll wellcum here our royal Kingj 
I hope he’ll dine at Gllnockie !” — 


^ JSnnen — ^BabI)itS4 
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They ran their horse on the Langholme howm, 
And hrnk their spears wi’ itticlde main ; 

The ladies lukit frae their loft -windows — 

“ God bring our men weel hame agen [” 

When Johnie cam before the King, 

Wi’ a’ his men sae brave to see, 

The King he mo-vit liis bonnet to him ; 
lie ween’d he was a Eng- as weel as he. 

“ May I find grace, my sovereign liege, 

Grace for my loyal men and me ? 

For my name it is Johnie Armstrang, 

And a subject of yom-s, my liege,” said he. 

“ Away, away, thou traitor strang t 
Out o’ my sight soon mayst thou be! 

I graulit never a traitor’s life, 

And now I’ll not begin wi’ thee.”— 

“ Grant me my life, my liege, my King ! 

And a bonny gift I’ll gie to thee — 

Full four-and-twenty milk-white steids, 

Were a’ foal’d in ae yeir to me. 

I’ll gie thee a’ these milk-white steids, 

That prance and nicker^ at a speir ; 


* jyioier — Neiifli. 
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And as mickle gude Inglibh. gilt,’- 

As four o’ their braid backs dow® bear.” — , 

“ Away, away, thou traitor strang ! 

Out o’ my sight soon mayst thou be ! 

I giantil. ncTer a traitor’s life, 

And now I’ll not begin rvi’ thee . 

Grant me my life, my liege, my King ! 

And a bonny gift I’ll gie to thee — 

Gudo four-and-twenty ganging-’ mills. 

That gang thro’ a’ the yeir to me. ' 

" These four-and-twenty mills complete 
Sail gang for thee thro’ a’ the yeir ; 

And as mickle of gude rcid wheit. 

As a’ thau- hoppers dow to hear.” — > 

“ Away, away, thou traitor stiung ! 

Out o’ my sight soon mayst thou be ! 

I grantit neYer a traitor’s life, 

And now I’E not begin wi’ thee.” — 

“ Grant me my hfe, my liege, my King ! 

And a great great gift I’ll gie to tbee — ■ 

Bauld four-and-twenty sisters’ sons, 

Sail for thee fecht, tho’ a’ should flee 1” — ■ 

’ Gilt — Gold . — ? Dow — Are able to. — • Ganging — Going. 
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“ Away, awa}', thou traitor stvang- ! 

Out o’ my sight soon mayst thou be ! 

I grantit never a traitor’s life, 

And now I’ll not begin, wi’ thee.” — 

“ Grant me my life, my liege, my Khig- ! 

And a brave gift I’ll gie to thee — 

All between heir and Newcastle town 
Sail pay their yeirly rent to thee.” — 

“ Away, away, thou traitor strang ! 

Out o’ my sight .soon mayst thou be ! 

I grantit never a traitor’s life. 

And now I’ll not begin wi’ thee.” — 

“ Ye lied, yo lied, now, King,” he says, 

“ Altho’ a King- and Prince ye be ! 

For I've hived naething in ray life, 

I weel dare say it, but honesty — 

“ Save a fat horse, and a fair woman, 

Twa bonny dogs to kill a deir ; 

But England suld have found me meal and mault, 
Gif I hud lived this hundred yeir B 

“ She suld have found me meal and maiilt, 

And beef and mutton in a* plentie ; 

* [“If tMii cojlcotlan hail no other merit than that of preserving 
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But never a Scots wyfe could have said, 

That e’er I skaith’d her a pair flee. 

“To seik het water heneith canid ice, 

Surely it is a greit folie — 

I have asked grace at a graceless face, 

Blit there is nane for my men and me I*- 

“ But had I kenn’d ere I cam frae hame, 

How thou unkind wadst been to me ! 

1 wad have Iceepit the Border side, 

In spite of all thy force and thee, 

“ Wist England’s King that I was ta’en, 

0 gin a blythe man he wad be ! 

tliQ mumoriflls of mimners tliat can never return, it would "bQ en- 
titled to considerable praiflc. Subsisting by rapine, wbicli tlicy 
accounted lawful and lioiiourable, they blotted honesty out of the 
list of their virtues, at the same time that they were trained, by 
their perilous expeditions, to a high degree of enterprising courage, 
activity, and finesse. The insecuiity of their possessions made 
them free and hospitable in their expenditure j and tlio common 
danger bound the several clans together by assurances of inviolable 
fidelity, and even softened their mutual lifistiHty, hy the tacit in- 
troduction of certain laws of honour and of war. In these traits, 
we seem to be reading the description of a Tartarian or Arabic 
tribe, and cau scarcely persuade ourselves that this country con- 
tained, within these two ceiituiies, so exact a prototype of the 
Bedouin character ,” — ^Edinburgh Jiemato (Sir Jolm Stodclart) for 
February 1803.] 

^ [This and the three preceding stanzas were among those that 
Sir "Walter Scott most delighted to quote. — E d.] 
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For anes I slow Ms sister’s son, 

And on Ms breist bane brak a trie.” — ■ 

John wore a girdle about Ms middle, 

Imbroider’d ower wi’ burning gold. 

Bespangled wi’ the same metal, 

Maist beautiful was to behold. 

There hang' nine targats* at Johnie’s hat. 

And Mr ane worth tliree hundred pound — 
What wants that knave that a King snld have. 
But the sword of honour and the crown ? 

“ O where got thou these targets, Jolmie, 

That bllnlc^ sae brawly abune thy brie ?”— 

I gat them in the field feohting, 

Where, cruel King, thou dmst not be. 

“ Had I my horse, and harness gude, 

■’ And riding as I wont to be, 

It snld have been tauld this hundred yolr. 

The meeting of my King and mo 1 

“ God be with thee, Kirsty,’ my brother, 

Lang live thou Laird of Mangertoun ! 

Lang mayst thou live on the Border syde, 

Ere thou see thy brother ride up and down ! 

^ Targats — ^Tassals. — ? JBlmk sae iraaiZie— Glance so bravely. — 
3 Cbristopber. 
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“ And God Le with thee, Kit'sty, my son, 
Where thou site on thy nurse’s Icnee ! 

But an thou live this hundred yeir, 

Thy father’s better Ihou’lt never be. 

“ Farewell ! my bonny Giluock hall, 

Where on Esk side thou standcst stout ! 

Gif I had lived but seven yeirs mair, 

I wad hae gilt thee round about.” 

Jolm murder’d was at Carlinrigg, 

And aU his gallant companie ; 

But Scotland’s heart was ne’er sac wae, 

To see sae mony brave men die — 

Because they saved their country cleir 
Frae Englishmen I Nanc were sa bauld, 

Wliyle Johnie lived on the Border syde, 
Nane of them dm-ot cnni neir his hauld. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE 

BALLAD OF JOI-INIE ARMSTRANG. 


The Editor hclievea his readers wiJl not bo displeased to soo a 
Bond of ^^annint, granted by tins Border freebooter to the Scottish 
"WardcQ of the West Marcboa, in return for the gift of a feudal 
casualty of certain, lands particularized. It is extracted fi om Si/me*s 
ColUction of Old TFriVt«^5, ptnes Dr Robert Anderson, of 
Edinburgh. 

BOND OV MANRENT. 

Be it kend till nil men, be tbir present letters, me, Jolmo 
Armistiang, for to bo bound and oblist, and bo tbc tonot of tbir 
present letters, and faith and trewtli in my body, Iclie and trowlie, 
bindis and oblissis mo aud myn aiiis, to anc nobil aud michtie lord, 
Robert Lord blaxwell, Wardane of the West Marches of Scot- 
land, that, forasmilde as my Raid lord has given aud grantit to 
xiic, and mine airs pei'petuallio, the non-entries of all and haill 
the landls underwritten, that is to say, the Inndia of Dalbetht, 
Shield, Dalblaiie, Stapil-Gortown, Langhohue, and * * * * **^^ 
with their pertindis, lyand in the lordship of Eskdalo, as Ins gift 
maid to me, thereupon beris in the self : and that for .ill the tyme 
of the nonentrea of the sarayn. Theirfor, £, the said Johnne 
Armistratig, bindis and oblissis me and myne airls, in manrent ami 
service to the said Robert Lord Maxwell andhisairis, for everinair, 
■first and before all uthira, myne nllegiaaico to our soverane lord the 
King, alianerly except ; and to be tiewe, gude, and lele servant to 
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my said lord, and be ready to do liiin seivico, baitli in poco anil 
weir, witli all my kyn, frieuds, and servantos, tlwt I may and done 
to raise, and brand to my said lord’s aiiJs for evermair. And sail 
talc his true and plane part in uU nianer of actions at myn outer 
povTer, and sail nouther wit, hear, nor ae my said lordis shaith, lab, 
nor dishonostie, but we sail stop undlett tlio samyn, and goif we dowo 
not lett the samyn, we ball warn him thereof in all possible haist • and 
geif it liappenia me, the said Johne Armisttang, or myne airis, to fail 
In ouv said service and manrent, any manner of way* to our said 
lord, (as God forbid we do,) than, and in that caiss, the gift and 
nonentres maid be him to us, of the said landis of Dalbetht, Schicld, 
Dalblane, Stapil-Gortown, Langholme, and ’***«=**, with the 
pertinenfcis, to be of no aralo, force, nor effect ; but the said lord 
and hia airis to have free rc^*ess and ingress to the noncnties of 
the samyn, but ony pley or impediment. To the keeping and ful- 
filling of all and sundry the premisses, inform above writtin, I bind 
and obliss me aud iny aii'ls foresaids, to the said lord and his airis 
for cvcrmarc, be the faithia trciithis in ouv bodies, but fraud or gile. 
In wltuess of the whUk thing, to tlui lettersof man\cnt aub5c\icvit, 
with my hand nt the pen, my sele is liangin, at Dumtiics, the se- 
cund day of November, the ycirof God, jMB. and XXV. yeivis. 

JoHNr AitvixsTRANG, With iny hand 
at the pen. 

^ ‘ The lands, here mentioned, were the possessions of Aa'mstrong 
himself, the iavostitures of which not having been regulaily re- 
newed, the feudal casualty of non-entry had been incurred by tlie 
vassal. The brother of .Toline Ainistrong is said to have founded, 
or rather repaired, Langholm unstlc, before which, as mentioned in, 
the ballad, verse 5th, they "ran their horse,” and “bruk their 
spears,” in the exercise of Border cliivahy.i — Account of the Pa^ 
rish of Langholm, afud JiPacfarlaiic’ s PISS. The lands of Lang- 
holm and Staplogortou continued in Armstrong’s family^ for them 
is iu the some MS. collection a similar bond of manrent, granted 
by “ Cxistofer Ariubtrang, calit Itdine's Poipef on 24lb January, 
1557, to Loid Johne Lord Maxwell, and to Sir Johne Maxwell of 
Terreglis, Knight, his tutor and governor, in return for the gift 
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“ of tKe males of all and liaill the landis vvliillc aie conteint in anc* 
bond made by umquhile Johnc Armistrang, niyfatlun, to umqnliilo 
Robert, Lord Maxwell, gudslioie to the said Johne, now Lord 
Maxwell.” It would theiefore appear, that the bond of inanrent, 
granted by John Aimstiong, had been the price of Iris lelease from 
the feudal penalty arising from his having neglected to procure a 
regular investiture from his superior. As Jolme only touched the 
pen, it appears that he could not write, 

Christopher Armstrong, above mentioned, is the person alluded 
to in the conclusion of the bjHad — God bo with Ihee, ICirsty, 
my son." He was the father, or grandfathei, of William Arm- 
strong, called ClirisUcs W^iU, a renowned freebooter, some of 
whose exploits the reader will find recorded in another volume of 
this work. 

hir Ellis of Otfcerhouino has kindly pointed out the following in- 
stance of the ferocity of the Armstrongs, which occurs in the con- 
fesbion of one John Weir, apiisoner in tire tolbooth of Edinburgh, 
under sentence of death, in 1700: “In May, 1700, John Weiie 
went to Grandee ICnows, (near ILiltwhi&tle, in Northumbeilaad,) 
to the mother of the four brethren the Armbtrongs, which Arm- 
strongs, and the aforesaid Burley, did cut the tongue and ear out uf 
William Turner, for infuimiug that they were bad persons, which 
Turner wrote with hia blood that they had used him so.” — Weire 
albo mentions one Thomas Armstrong, called Luck i’ the Bagg, 
who lived in Curabeilond. The extent of their deprcdatlous in 
horbe-stealing seems to have been netonishing. 
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LORD EWRIE. 


Sin Ralph Evi!E,orE\nie, or Evers, comraemoratefl 
in the following lines, was one of tbe binvest men of a 
nulilaiy race. He was son of the first, and father of 
the second Lord Ewiie i and was himself created a 
Lord of Pailiameiit dming his father’s lifetime, in the 
3 Dili year of Henry VIII. The hnllad is apparently a 
stiain of gratulation upon that event. The poet, or 
inoio piobably the reciter, has made some confusion in 
the lineage, by declaring that his hero was “ inarried 
upon a Willoug'hhe.” His mother, however, was of 
that family, and ho was “ kin to the Nevil and to the 
Percy.” He was ennobled by Henry, on arronnt of the 
vigour with wliioh ho prosecuted Iho Pordor warfare. 
But after “ harrying the Meis and Tiyiotdale, and 
knocking at. Edinhingli gate,” Lord Ewiie was slain 
in the battle of Ancram Moor, fought between Mm and 
the Earl of Angus, in 1546.* See Note to the £ve of 
St Jolin, — post, 

‘ [Ho was Ijutiod^ia Melrose Alilioy, and Ins stone coffin may still 
bli facon there — a little to the lelfc of ilio Gieat Altar, — E d.] 

2l> 
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Tills hong ■vvifc written down by my obliging IVicnil, 
ilieherd Surtees, Esq. of Mainsforth,* from the reoilii- 
tiou of Rose Smith, of Bishop Midcllehnm, a wonuiii 
aged upwaide of ninet)’-one, wliosa husband’s father 
and two brothers rvere killed in the affair of 1713. 

’ [Tlie [iiithov of the lustoi) of Ituiliani.— Eu.] 
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LORD EWRIE. 


Lord Ewrie was as brave a man 
As over stood in Ms degree ; 

The King has sent Mm a broad letter, 

All for his courage and loyalty.* 

Lord Ewrie is of gentill Mode, 

A kniglite’s son sootli to say ; 

He is kin to the Nevill and to the Percy, 
And is married upon a Willowbd. 

A noble Knight him trained upp. 

Sir llafo Buhner is the man I mean 

At Flodden field, as men do say. 

No better capten there was seen. 


^ Pulont lottovs of nobility. 

^ Sir ^Vil]iaIn Bubnor, of BurnspetU Gastlo, wlio is bore said to 
have commanded tlio troops iu5si‘d in the Bisliopue, in tbo battle 
of Floddeubeld, was descended from au ancient, and, at one period, 
noble family. Tbo laht wbo was summoned to Parliament ah a 
Peer of tbo realm, was Hcdpli, from 1st till 23cl Edward 111. Sir 
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He led tlie men of Bishopvicke, 

When Thomas lluthal horc the sway : 

Though the Scottish Hahs' were stout and trne, 
The English bowmen wan that day. 

And since ha has kepte Berwick upon Tweed, 
The town was never better kept I wot ; 

He maintained leal and order along the Border, 
And still was ready to prick the Scot. 

The country then lay in great peace, 

And grain and grass was sown and won ; 

Tlien plenty fill’d the market crosse, 

When Lord Ewrie kept Berwick town. 

With our Queene’s brother ho hath been,' 

And rode rough shod tlwongh Scotland of late ; 

They have burn’d the Mers and Tiviotdale, 

And loiocked full loud at Edinburgh gate. 


Williani routed tlie Borderers, wlio, under tlio pcunmond of IiOrd 
Homo, made an oxcursion into Noitlmmljcilfuid, piovlpua to the 
battle of Hodden. He is mentioned in Ilia Metiioal Ilisstory of tbo 
Battle, V. 105, &c. In fclie present ballad, ba is orioneoiisly deno- 
minated Sir Ralpb Bulmor, 

^ [Sc&s — i. 0 . balberts; spears,] 

^ The Eail of Heitford, afterwaids Duke of Somciset, and brn- 
thex of Queen Jaue Seymour, made a furious incursion into Scot- 
land, in 1545» See Introduction* 
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Now tho King- hntli sent him a liroad letter, 
A Lord of Parliament to be ; 

It were well if every nobleman 

Stood lilte Lord Ewrie in bis degree. 
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THE LOCHMABEN HARPER. 

NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. [1802.] 


The Castle of Lochmbenwas formerly a noble biukimg, ntu- 
fcted upon a pemnsida, projecting into one of the four lalici< 
■which are in the neighbourhood of the royal burgh, and is 
said to have been the residenee of Seibert Bruce, while Lord 
of Annandde. Acaordingly it saas always held to he a royal 
fortress, the keeping of sohch, according to the custom of 
• the times, was granted to some powerful lord, with an allot- 
ment of lands and fishings, for the defence and maintenance 
of the place. There i? extant a grant, dated ICih Miarch, 
IS 11, fa Boiert Lauder of the Bass, of the office of Cap- 
tain and keeper of Lochnaben Castle, foe seoon years, with 
many pei-quisites. Among others, the “liiuds stoluij flat’ 
the King,” are bestowed on llw Captain, as his proqwr lands- 
ll'hat shall toe say of a country, where the very ground teas 
a subject of theft t 


O HEARD ye na o’ the silly blind HariJer, 

ITow long he lived in Lochmahen town ? 

And how he wad gang to fair EngltjP-d, 

To steal the Lord Wai'den’s Wanton Brown ? 
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Blit first he gaod to his gucle wyfe, 

Wi’ a the haste that he could thole — ‘ 

“ This wai-k,” quo’ he, “ will ne’er gae wool, 
Without a mare that has a foal.”— ■ 

Quo’ she — “ Thou hast a glide gray mare, 

That can baith lance o'er laigh and hie ; 

Siie set thee on the gray mare’s back, 

And leave the foal at hame wi’ me.” — ■ 

So he is up to England gane, 

And even as fast as he may drie ; ® 

And when he cam to Carlisle gate, 

0 whae was there but the Warden hie ? 

“ Come into my hall, thou sdly blind Harper, 
And of thy harping lot me hear ! ” — 

“ O, by my sooth,” quo’ the sdly blind Harper, 
“ I wad rather hae stabling for my mare.” — 

The Warden look’d owcr his left shoulder, 
And said unto his stable groom — 

“ Gae take the silly blind Harper’s mavo, 

And tie her beside my Wanton Brown.” 

Then aye he harped, and aye he carjied, ® 

Till a’ the lordlings footed the flooi ; 


^ Suffer . — ^ Bndmc^ — ^ Sung. 
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But an the music was sae sweet, 

The groom had nae mind o’ the stable door. 

And aye he harped, and aye he carped. 

Till a’ the nobles rvoie fast asleep ; 

Then (Quickly he took all' his sboon. 

And saftly down the stair did cieep. 

Syne to the stable door he Iiicd, 

Wi’ tread as light as light could be ; 

And when ho open’d and gaed in, 

Thera ho fand thirty steeds and three. 

He took a cowt halter’ frae his lioso, 

And o’ his purpose he didna I'ail ; 

He slipt it ower the Wanton’s nose, 

And tied it to Iris gray miiro’s tail. 

He turn’d them loose at the castle gate, 

Ower muir and moss and ilka dale ; 

And she ne’er let the Wanton bait. 

But kept him a-galloping haino to her foal. 

The mare sho was right swift o’ foot, 

She didna fail to find the way ; 

For she ri'as at Lochmaben gate 
A lang three hours before the day. 


’ Cowt halter — Colt’s haltor. 
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When she came to the Harper's floor, 

There she gave mony a iiukev and sneer' — 

“ lUse up,” q^no' the wife, “ thou lazy lass ; 

T,et in thy master and his marc.” — 

Then up she rose, put on her clothes. 

And koeldt through at the lock-hole — 

“ O ! by my sooth,” then ciied the lass, 

“ Our mare has gotten a hraiv broivn foal !” — 

“ Come hand thy tongue, thou silly wench ! 

The morn’s hut glancing in your cc.” — 

“ I'll wad my hail fee“ against a groat, 

He’s bigger than e'er our foal will be.” — 

Now all this while in merry Carlisle 
The Harper harped to hie and law ; 

And the fiend dought they do* hut listen him to, 
Until that the day began 1o daw. 

But on the morn at fair daylight, 

When they had ended a’ their cheer, 

Behold the Wanton Brown was gane. 

And eke the poor blind Harper’s mare ! 

“ AUace ! allace !” quo’ the cunning auld Haiper, 

“ And ever allace that I cam liere ; 

* iV2c7if’7' and sneer — Weigliand Bnort . — Wad my had fee — 
m) whole w.iges . — ^ Fiend dought they do — Nothing could they do. 
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111 Scotland I has lost a braw cowt foal, 

In Eufi^land tlieyVc stowu my gutle gray maro P’— • 

Come ! cease thy ollaclngs thou silly blind Harpeis 
Aud again of thy harping- let us hear ; 

And weel payd sail thy cowt-foal be, 

And thou sail have a far better mare/' — 

Then aye he hni’ped, and aye he carped ; 

Sue sweet were the havpings he let them hear ! 

Pie was paid for the foal he had never lost, 

And three times owev for the gude Gray Mare/ 

^ Tho only romavk tvWcIi oifors itaolf on the fovogoiiig ballml 
seoma fo bo, that it is tho most modern in which tho Jiiup, qs a 
Border instrument of music, is fcjuml to occur, 

I cannot clUmiss Che subject of Lochmaben, ^YUlvout noticing tin 
oxtraordinary and anomalnus olaas of lauded pvopnetor!», who dwell 
5n tho nojghbourhood of ilwxt hurgh. Tho.so nro fho iuhttbllantw of 
four small vUlngos, near tho niiciGiit cnstle, called tho Four Tt^wns 
of Lochmaheu, They themselves are termed the King’s Tlontallors, 
or kindly tena7its j under which denomination each of them has iv 
right, of an allodial nature, lo a small pioco of ground. It is snul, 
that these people are tho desceiuhmts of Hobert Bruoo’s nioiuals, to 
whom he assigned, in rowai’d of their fnitlifnl sorvico, tlicso portions 
of land, burdened only with tho paymant of Goitain quit-ronts, tmd 
gvassums, or hnos, upon the entry of a now tonant, Tho right of 
the renLallersh, in essence, a right of properly, but, in form, only 
a right of lease j of which they iippcal for tho foundation to the 
rent-roUe of the lord of tho castlo and manor. TIus possoBsion, by 
rental, or by aimplo enti y upon, the rout-roll, was anciently a com- 
mon, and peculiarly Sacrod, species of property, granted by a chief 
to hisfsjthful followers i the connexion of landlord and tenant being 
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osleemcd of a natuve too nccoBSivty to be foi'mal, wlievc there was 
honour on the ono side, uml gi'atitudo upon the otliei . But, ia the 
ensG of sui)jects gr.ialing a right of this Mud, it was held to expire 
with the life of the granter, unless liia heir chose to lenew it ; and 
also upon the death of the renlallor himself, unless especidly granted 
to his heirs, by which tern only his first heir was undorsluoih 
Hence, in inodorn days, the kindly tenants have entirely disap- 
peared fi’oin the land. FortuiuiLely for the mhuhitanfcs of the Four 
Towns of Lochmaben, the maxim, that the Iciug can. never die, 
prevents their right of propeity from vevertmg to tho crown. Tho 
Viscount of Stonnontli, aa royal hoepor of the castle, did, mfleed, 
about tho beginning of last century, lualco an attempt to remove the 
rentallers from their pofesossions, or at least to procure judgment, 
finding them obliged to take out feudal invebtiturcs, and subject 
themselves to tho casualties thereto annexed. But the vontallors 
united in tlioir common defence : aud, Imviug stated their immo- 
mciritil pQsaGRsiou, together with somo favourable clauses in certain 
old acts of Parliament, enacting, that tho ICing’s jjoor kindly fe- 
nants of Lochinabon ahouhl not bo hurt, thoy finally pYCviulod in an 
action boforo tho Court of Session, From tho peculiar statu o 
their right of property, it follows, that there is no oecnalon for feu- 
dal investituv os, or tho formal entry of an heir j aiul, of course, 
when they chooso to convey their laudH, it is done hy a siniplo deed 
of conveyance, without charter or sjisine. 

Tho Mildly tonante of Lochiuahcu Uvo (or at least Uvod till 
lately) much acqucbtcred from their neiglihours, marry among tliom- 
solves, and arc distiuguished from liach other hy soiihriquetst ac- 
cording to the ancient Border custom, rupeatedly noticed. You 
meet among their writings, with such nunios aa John Out-hye, Will 
Zft-6]/8, Whitc-Jish, Hed-'fish, &c. Thuy aro tonaciously obatl- 
natG in dofonce of their privileges of commonty, &c, which are nu- 
merous. Their lands are, in general, neatly enclosod, /md well 
cultivated, and thoy form, a contented and industrious little com- 
munity. 

Many of these pajkticulars are extracted from tho MSS. of Mr 
Syme, writer to the signet. Those who are desirous of more in- 
formation, may consult Craio de Feudis. lib. ii- diw Q «fpf' od 
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If IS lioppfl thti reader Tvill excuse tliia digicdsion, tlvoup,h sniiiewlial 
])iolus^ioiial ; Gspecicdly as tliere eaii bo biU little dofibt tluit this 
diminutive rupulilic must soon diaro tbp fate of iniglitior nlates ; 
for, HI eoiisor^ucrico of the inotense of coimuerce, Ituuls jio'^sossotl 
uiidei tbia singul.ii t^nmo, being now often biougbi; to sale, and 
imrcluised by the noiglibouiing pio|)iiutoi8, will, iu piooess of timo, 
be iududed in tbon invostituics, and tbc ngbt of lentallnge be en- 
tirely forgotten. 
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